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Foreword 


Ruth Murray’s name is not new to readers in the field of teacher edu- 
cation and dance education. In this second edition of Dance in Elemen- 
tary Education she has included many dance materials which will be a 
source of inspiration to teachers in developing better dance programs 
throughout the country. Miss Murray's broad experience over the years 
in teaching dance to children, student teachers, classroom teachers, and 
specialists accounts for the creative, fresh, and practical development in 
the sequence of the many chapters. 

The teachers in the Detroit public schools realize their good fortune 
in having the expert guidance and leadership afforded by Miss Murray 
who, as chairman of the Women’s Department of Physical Education at 
Wayne State University, has been a source of professional advice and 
assistance for many years. Their appreciation and respect has been shown 
by the formation of a Wayne State University Dance Alumni Association 
in 1954, which sponsors a scholarship in her name awarded annually to 
an outstanding applicant in dance. 

In this edition, new sections have been developed and others have been 
reorganized and modified in keeping with modern educational objectives 
and philosophy. It is an invaluable dance guide, for it includes generous 
lists of suggestions for appropriate uses of songs, poetry, music, and dance 
for a creative approach to dance teaching. Of particular value are the sec- 
tions on “Experiences in Dance Movement” and “Making Dances.” 

The attractive photographs of children in movement add greatly to the 
reader’s understanding as well as to the artistic satisfaction he derives from 


the skills portrayed. 


x FOREWORD 


For those who feel insecure in the use of the creative process in | 


senting dance, the many approaches and integrative themes suggested i 


the book will provide confidence to take the initial steps. The logical 


velopments and progressions cannot fail to equip readers and users wi? 


the knowledge necessary to present rich experiences in dance for child: 


The creativity, initiative, and ingenuity of the individual teacher, com- 


bined with this knowledge, should produce vital dance teaching. 

Each day these teachers will learn more than they teach. Each day th! 
will come closer to the kind of leadership envisaged in the statement: 7! 
who will kindle another, must himself glow.” 


Deria Р. Hussey, Supervisor 
Health and Physical Education 
Detroit Public Schools 


Preface and 
Acknowledgments 


Dance in Elementary Education was more than ten years in prepara- 
tion, and its revision is the result of another ten years of study, absorbing 
new dance experiences and teaching classes of adults and children. Dance 
has had an important place for many years in the program of physical 
education in the Detroit public schools, and supervisors in that depart- 
ment have encouraged the use of materials and methods emanating from 
Wayne State University. Thus, in the laboratories of school gymnasiums 
many of the materials contained in this book have been tested with younger 
and older children and have proved practical, interesting, and challenging. 

Their use has not been confined to elementary schools, but has been 
found successful for dance classes in secondary schools and colleges. With 
the exception of those activities specifically classified “for younger chil- 
dren,” there is no particular age at which the material will not be found 
useful in a program of movement education. Major students in dance and 
in physical education should find the book valuable, because it outlines 
materials to be included in a complete program of educational dance, and 
because it may instill enthusiasm for the importance of dance in the edu- 
cation of children. Dance studios which operate outside the sphere of pub- 
lic education will find sections which will serve them. This will be true 
particularly in the teaching of young children whose needs and interests 
have not progressed to the point where the goal of mastering techniques 
is a sufficiently absorbing one. 

It is hoped, however, that the book may make its greatest contribution 
to the classroom teacher, to whom in most localities falls the obligation 
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of giving to children their total school experience. If she accepts thc п- 
ise that dance can serve this experience—physically, emotionally, $ 

intellectually, and especially creatively—she will find here many ways in 
which it may be integrated with other learnings in music, literature, 211, 
dramatics, and social studies. Dance, well taught, offers limitless | 1- 
tial for the sound development of children, for it makes expressive 1 f 


the body, the self symbol, as does no other activity in which they © 
Many people have helped to bring this book to completion. Gra 
and undergraduate students as well as teachers have shared their al 5 
апа experiences in dance classes, clinics, and workshops іп many 8 
over the country. Those to whom the writer is particularly indebt« 
serve her considerable gratitude and special mention: 
Delia Hussey, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education in th 


troit Public Schools, who has demonstrated in her teachings, bo!) in 
Detroit and throughout the country, that creative dance is a practical ind 
engrossing activity for boys and girls of all ages, and that with crea 

imagination and understanding of children one may start with any group 


at any time and produce remarkable results. 

Martha Hill and Norman Lloyd, of the Juilliard School, who provided 
inspiration and information during the days of the Bennington School of 
the Dance, she in her analysis of dance movement, and he in many of the 
activities which have been adapted to children in the section, “Те Skills 
of Rhythm.” 

Laurentine Collins, Director of School-Community Relations for the 
Detroit Public Schools, who edited the original manuscript and offered 
advice and assistance at all times. 

Elizabeth Hunt Gottesleben, former accompanist and teacher of music 
at Wayne State University, who contributed hours of research on music 
and who wrote the improvisational devices for the piano in the chapter 
on accompaniment. 

Harriet Warratt Berg of the University dance staff, whose creative ideas 
for dance teaching are endless and whose generosity in sharing them simi- 
larly has no bounds. 

Ira Zaslow, who contributed the charming pictures of his daughter 
Kathy, Ross McGregor who took many of the photographs of children in 
movement, and the Department of Health and Physical Education of 
the Detroit Public Schools which made its files of photographs available 
all helped to give visible evidence of the power of dance in this second 
edition. 

Michael Cunningham, department accompanist, who carefully edited 
and helped to revise some of the terminology and definitions in the sec- 
tion on dance rhythm; Julia Sanford and Jane Fink of the women’s staff 
of the Division of Health and Physical Education, who offered advice and 
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suggestions; and Mrs. Betty Ross and Susan Tyszka who helped to get the 
manuscript finished. 

The Wayne State University Dance Workshop, now directed by Julia 
Sanford, which for many years through its superior choreography and ex- 
cellent group relationships has sustained and strengthened the author’s 
abiding interest in dance in art and education. 

In the past ten years two separate experiences have been influential in 
extending for the author the horizons of the dance potential of children. 
They are cited here with enthusiasm and gratitude. 

The first was attendance at an Anglo-American workshop in elementary 
physical education at Woolley Hall in Yorkshire, England, during the 
summer of 1955. This workshop, directed by Miss Ruth Foster of the 
English Ministry of Education, Mr. A. H. Stone, and Miss Diana Jordan, 
included much observation of primary school children (who were still 
in school in July) engaging in creative movement activities, as well as an 
exchange of ideas with the teachers themselves. For the author, and for 
others as well, a new light was thrown on creative movement exploration 
by children which accounts for some of the additions and changes in сет- 
tain sections of the revised edition. This is in no sense an attempt to copy 
the English method, but merely the adaptation to American dance teach- 
ing of a few of its excellent and inherently creative approaches to move- 
ment education. 

The second experience has had to do with helping to initiate and to act as 
staff member for dance during several summers of a workshop in “Creative 
Arts for Today’s Children” given by the College of Education of Wayne 
State University. This workshop, directed by Florence Cleary, with Freda 
Harrington teaching art, Alice Smith, literature and dramatics, and Frances 
Von Koslow, music, has been an inspiring and integrating experience for 
the teachers and children in attendance, and especially for the staff mem- 
bers themselves. Ideas gained from this experience are sprinkled liberally 
through the following pages. 

The author's final acknowledgment is to those users of the first edition 
who had the interest and took the time to answer questionnaires regard- 
ing possible changes and additions which might make a new edition more 
valuable to them. It is sincerely hoped that their expectations are at least 


partially fulfilled. 


Котн Lovett, Murray 


August, 1962 
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Basic Orientation 


This is a book for teachers of boys and girls. It is not intended ex- 
clusively for those who teach dance; it is for the use of all teachers every- 
where who wish to know more about dance in the education of children. 
It proposes to look at all the elements which make up a comprehensive 
dance experience. 

Some private schools where the children are privileged to come to the 
teachers in small groups, with all the advantages in attention and equip- 
ment which that implies, may have programs of dance education equal 
to or surpassing the content set forth here. Studios specializing in a 
particular dance area may not find such an extensive program practical 
for their use, But this book is not meant primarily for them. Rather it 
is written for that tremendous group of children and young people who 
attend our public schools, so they may be helped to know all the joys and 
satisfactions that dance can offer them. For this reason it is intended to be 
of practical use for the teachers in these schools, to contain material as 
well as references, to present methods as well as theories. 

The plan of the book is hopefully a logical one. The first section tries 
to answer some of the questions having to do with teaching dance. The 
second section is concerned with children’s experiences in movement, the 
medium of dance, and how these may be presented from a creative and 
exploratory approach. The third and fourth sections discuss in some detail 
the skills of movement and rhythm and the elements within them that 
make up dance performance. The fifth and sixth sections are devoted 
to the dances themselves—both making them and learning them, since 
children should have the experience of doing both. The final section 
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offers certain supplementary aids to teaching, such as the varioı ms 
and uses of accompaniment, the development of positive reaction ча 
dance participation, and minimum standards for performance о псе 
skills at different age levels. Some chapters offer very concentrat nd 
somewhat advanced materials, which could well be used with bi ers 
in dance at any level, even in college or with adults. In many ler 
chapters the preschool teacher will find activities she can adapt fo- her 
small ones’ play. 

Too many children and most adults find the expressive rather лап 
the functional use of movement a strange and disconcerting exp: е, 
Yet, dance is essentially expressive, rhythmic movement. In the res 
ahead there are ideas, principles, materials, and guidelines that may 


help to make the dance experience both exhilarating and signifi 


DANCE, PAST AND PRESENT 


The human race has danced for pleasure and purpose from time im- 
memorial. Until quite recently, however, very little study was made of 
dance—its range of form and content, its reason for being, and its con- 
tribution to man’s physical, emotional, and social existence. Anthropol- 
ogists, it is true, have studied the dance of primitive tribes in order to 
help them understand those cultures. Ballet masters have evolved a system 
of transcribing their beautiful movements into notations so that teaching 
and composing in that style are made simpler. Industrious collectors of 
ethnic dances have reproduced dances of Sweden, Spain, Russia, and 
Mexico in publications designed for the consumption of American school 
children. A few historians have described the chronological development 
of dance, and a very few philosophers have accorded it an impressive 
place in the activities of the human race. But for the most part, dance has 
remained an art of the people, unrecorded and unexplored. Moralists 
in certain ages, who have held to the ascetic theory that anything using 
the body for human expression is necessarily evil, have tended only to 
condemn it. 

With little appreciation on the whole from scholars and philosophers, 
dance both as an art form and as a play activity has had periods of both 
glory and dishonor. Beginning as a fountainhead in primitive cultures 
from which other expressive arts emerged, evolved, and prospered, the 
art dance has at one time been lauded for its beauty and inspiration 
and at another scorned for its artifice and vulgarity. Likewise, the play 
dance at times has been a source of communal strength, a manly test 
of skill and agility, a festive and cheery act in an otherwise arduous ex- 
istence. At other times it has marked those who danced as lacking gentility 
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at best, or at worst as being in league with the devil. Through all such 
periods of love and hate, dance has endured, has appeared in new patterns, 
has bestowed new meanings. The reason is simple and forthright. The art 
of dancing is one of the most engaging, the most heart-warming, the most 
satisfying of the human activities in which man finds expression. 

The twentieth century has made considerable progress in according 
to dance its deserved place as both artistic and recreative expression. The 
reasons are many and can be found in recent and scholarly books on the 
subject, on the concert stage, in the theater, in films, on television, and 
in all the places where people get together to dance for fun and relaxation. 
Of all these, the dance room in the school, whether used for instruction 
during the day or for community gatherings after hours, is becoming more 
and more significant. It is here that the activities described in this book 
will find their most appropriate setting. There can be no doubt that dance 
under wise and competent leadership offers boys and girls а significant 
area of activity in the total educative process. It holds within it all the 
satisfactions of both play and art. Its opportunities for group as well as 
individual expression are manifold. It can fulfill many of the needs which 
psychologists tell us have such a profound effect on developing personal- 
ities. And most important for the child, its purpose is inherent in its per- 
formance, For him it is doing, it is being, it is acting, it is fun! 


DANCE, A DANCE, AND DANCING DEFINED 


To understand better the plan of this book, it may be helpful to 
clarify the meanings which are employed in connection with the words 
dance, a dance, and dancing. The layman has long confused these words, 
substituting dancing used as a noun for each of the others. The dictionary 
offers him no help, should he seek better understanding there. 

More and more people in the arts and education are coming to under- 
stand the meaning of the word dance (without the preceding it) as de- 
scribing the whole body of the art. To achieve such a description one 
might paraphrase Webster's definition of the word music as follows (the 
writer has substituted the word movements for tones in the definition): 
“The science or art of pleasing, expressive, or intelligible combinations of 
[movements]; the art of making such combinations, especially into com- 
positions of definite structure and significance; the art of inventing . . . 
or of rendering, such compositions”; and later: “Such compositions col- 
lectively.”? 

It is high time that dance be called by its right name and understood 
for what it is. One has only to try to explain to a layman what one is 

1 Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, С. & С. Merriam Co., 1945, р. 657. 
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teaching or performing or going to see on the concert stage ‹ the 
theater to know what great ignorance and confusion exist in the 01148 
of people otherwise well informed. “Is it ballet dancing?” “Is it f nc- 
ing?” “Is it like the dancing on television?” are typical questions. Al! ihese 
various kinds of dance can be interpreted in the light of the who the 
whole is recognized and understood. But until recently there li: been 
this and that kind of dancing, dances which one performed or a led, 
times and places where one danced, but nothing that was called геу 
and simply dance. 

Educators as well as laymen have been at fault in not givin ісе 
its rightful name. Several years аро the words rhythms ог rhythmic vi- 
ties, used to describe some of the dance activities of little childrei me 
into favor. This was understandable inasmuch as dance as а word desc: ing 
the total substance of dance activity had not come into general us То 
these people, anything connected with the word dance meant | ng 
dances and therefore did not cover the creative use of moveme:. in 


dancelike form which was beginning to find its way in the school activ ‘ies 
of children. Other reasons why rhythms was used as a name for anything 
pertaining to dance in the primary grades, except the performance of 
folk dances and singing games, are given in Part IV, “The Skills of 
Rhythm.” Because creative activity in dance was scarcely ever attempted 
beyond the third grade, the necessity for giving it a name at that level 
was not so great. Where it did occur, at least among girls, it was usually 
referred to as creative dancing. 

Thus the inconsistency and confusion in terminology extend even to 
professional educators. Rhythms is a manufactured word expressing only 
one aspect of dance expression. Whether used as camouflage or for 
convenience, it serves only to mislead and to deny to dance those experi- 
ences which are essential to it. A little child who moves in a precarious 
pattern on the living room floor to a recording or to radio music is 
doing his dance or dancing. So boast his proud parents, and so actually 
he is; he is not doing rhythms. This applies to the child in school and to 
children everywhere. 

If dance is to be all-inclusive, then what is a dance? A dance is move- 
ment put into rhythmic and spatial form, a succession of movements 
which start, proceed, and finish. How complex this progression must be, 
or how simple it can be and still be called a dance, may be a point of dis- 
agreement among precise terminologists. The writer maintains that the 
simplest combination of movements, say only two, which a child puts 
together may be legitimately called a dance. Who can say when random 
experimenting with an art medium ends and expression of an idea begins? 
When the first attempts with paint and paper are more than merely 
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absorbing activity and become “my painting” or “my picture”? When 
more than one color has been introduced? When the beginning of a form 
is recognizable, at least to the child? 

It might be said that a child who imitates the flight of a bird or an 
airplane is doing a dance. To make the definition slightly more precise, 
let us call this dancing and not a dance. A dance is a composition, which 
implies an arrangement of parts into a form. Form demands contrast, 
even if it is only that of one part against another. Hence the child makes 
a dance if he progresses far enough in his project to have his airplane 
make a landing or his bird stop flying for a while and sway on a treetop 
or hop along the ground looking for a worm. 

To use a nondramatic illustration, a child skipping forward is dancing, 
for a skip is a dance step. When he adds to his forward skip a skipping turn 
and repeats this succession of movement, he has made the beginning 
of a dance, These movements may be further structured in time if he 
decides to take a certain number of skips for each part, say six skips forward 
and four skips turning; in space if he uses a high skip forward and a low 
skip turning. Such a sequence of movements contains the beginning of 
formal movement structure, and on the child’s level this is his dance just 
as much as a highly complex composition belongs to the dance artist who 
composed it. 

So we come to the word dancing, which is perhaps the most familiar 
and most commonly used, yet the most dificult to define. It might 
be considered the act of moving in a dancelike way to an accompaniment. 
This could include many activities not thought to be dancing at all, such 
as the gyrations of a drum majorette or even the act of marching in a 
parade or procession, inasmuch as this often includes movement forma- 
tions and group patterns. The word in an even more general reference 
may refer to the use of movement in any way which investigates, extends, 
or strengthens its potentialities for dance expression. Learning to master 
one’s body movement in all its infinite variety should be the basis 
of any program of motor learning. However, pure movement exploration 
may well lead to more: practical and functional uses of movement dis- 
coveries, such as those characteristic of play and sports. In this book such 
experiences of exploration and discovery will be described only in their 
dancelike connotations. 

It is not enough, therefore, to say that dancing is movement for its 
own sake, for that takes us over the thin line separating gymnastic and 
calisthenic exercises, stunts, and tumbling from movement specifically re- 
lated to dance. Perhaps the best interpretation is one that emphasizes 
not only body mastery and discipline in movement but even more the 
use of such movement for expressive and imaginative purposes. Dancing 
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may borrow from and lend to many other kinds of movement ities. 
It is when the ultimate concern is with the meaning of moven that 
the term dancing is accurately applied. 

We are here concerned with movement as an art, This implies а: tude 
towards movement which is quite different from our approach to ning 
or gymnastics, for example, because we shall be concerned not wi 10уе- 
ment as а means of performing some feat, but with its expressive qu sane 

In movement regarded as an art its expressive character will be up most 


in our minds, because this reflects its imaginative quality.* 


THE SCOPE OF DANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


While it is true that the word dance refers to a totality of th- art, 
what is set down here as being useful in the dance education of ch ren 
represents only certain aspects of the whole. 

The great classical system of dance movement which has been tradition- 
ally called ballet is not included, nor is tap dance, nor modern ballroom 
dance. Ballet is left out, even though a great many children receive ballet 
instruction outside school, because it takes highly trained teachers, special 
equipment, some talent, and much practice and drill to achieve a satisfying 
dance experience in the use of this system of movement. The discipline 
which must accompany ballet training generally implies an ambition to 
become a performer in that field. Many children do not have this motiva- 
tion; certainly most boys, in particular, do not. Classic ballet dance is en- 
chanting and beautiful when performed by artists. However, few children, 
even those well schooled in its precise and highly technical movements, 
can be included in that category. 

Tap dance is theatrical and unchildlike, and employs highly refined 
and complicated foot movements. It requires control which is very difficult 
for a developing child and offers little reward except the ability to perform 
thythmic patterns with the feet. This is not to say that tap dance as 
performed by some of its great exponents cannot be very expressive Ог 
that it does not contain a certain exciting rhythmic quality. It also has the 
advantage of being considered more masculine than certain other kinds 
of dance expression, For young children, however, it is complex, is limited 
in expressive scope, and demands much mechanical drill for achievement. 

Ballroom dance, while an important social skill for boys and girls to 
leam during their adolescent years, is not included because it is funda- 
mentally an adult dance activity. Although certain dances referred to in 
Part VI, “Learning Dances,” use the so-called social dance position, they 


2 English Ministry of Education and the Central Ов 


: 2 f і і 
Growing, Physical Education т the Primary School, Part | SI O oying ai 


t I, London, 1952, p. 59. 
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do not require the close embrace which is necessary if one is to provide 
an effective lead in modern ballroom dance. When the social dance posi- 
tion is used, these dances merely repeat the same step, such as the 
polka or two-step. They do not demand the free, improvisational use of 
steps characteristic of good ballroom dance which requires strong leading 
of one’s partner. A sad sight indeed is a twelve-year-old boy gingerly 
embracing his taller partner (girls are usually taller and heavier than 
boys at this age) and trying to push her through the intricate patterns 
of a fox trot to slow sensuous music. If his taste for any dance has not 
been spoiled by this time, how much happier he would be swinging her 
around іп а polka or promenading in a square dance! 

Instruction in ballroom dance should be saved for the time when a 
natural interest in the opposite sex is beginning to develop. Skill in this 
important recreational activity aids children to make suitable heterosexual 
adjustments at that time. It certainly should be taught in the secondary 
schools, preferably by a man, or by a man and a woman together. To 
impose it upon children much before this time is to force many of 
them beyond their maturation level. It is to be hoped that a rich experi- 
ence in other dance activities precedes instruction in ballroom dance 
and accompanies it, if that is possible, for once young people show that 
they are ready and eager for it and instruction begins, interest in other 
types of dance is apt to be crowded out, at least temporarily. 

Teachers who specialize in dance instruction in studios or schools of 
dance may expect to find specific exercises and techniques for the develop- 
ment of strength, flexibility, balance, and precision. These are all condi- 
tions of body coordination and control which relate very definitely to 
expertness in dance performance. As developmental essentials of Бойу 
movement, they will be desirable outcomes of many of the recreational 
and self-testing aspects of a progressive and comprehensive program of 
physical education. Therefore, they do not belong exclusively to the dance 
area of such a program. 

In the light of modern educational psychology? teacher-directed exercises 
per se for children have long been discarded in favor of problem-centered 
movement experiences. Such experiences are stimulating to the learner, 
and the rewards for his efforts are much more immediate and vital to 
him. In all aspects of children’s movement education such a method is 
to be preferred. In dance where the nurturing of creativity is of partic- 
ularly great significance, much more desirable educational results are 
obtained through exploration, invention, discovery, than through a system 
of prescribed exercises, unless the latter are used for their therapeutic 
or remedial effect. 


2See Goodwin Watson, What Psychology Can We Trust? Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1961. 
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What is contained in this book represents more fundamen al dance 
experiences than do these specialized areas. The child should leas) through 
experimentation how he can move, how he can manipulate vement 
to discover its potential for use and for communication, and how he can 
build it into simple forms, thereby making symbols for exp м. Не 
should understand how to respond to the time structure of ісе and 
should be able to adjust his own movement to it in various ways. | © should 
learn patterns of movement which have been made by other: In this 
way he begins to develop a vocabulary of dance movement and under- 
standing of the many uses to which it can be put—for commu ication, 
for recreation, or merely to display his ability for his own pleasure © nd that 
of others. 

It is hoped that this book will provide new impetus for teachi» dance 
to children, that it will help the teacher and perhaps the adm) \istrator 
to see and to understand the areas which should make up a complete 


dance program and how each contributes to the other. Then perhaps 
schools will be stimulated to try some of the materials that have never 
been tried before. Only if that happens will dance become part of the 


development of boys and girls and all that it can offer to them be ful- 
filled. 


WHY BOYS AND GIRLS NEED TO DANCE 


Boys and girls need to move vigorously and often; this is known and 
acknowledged. They should get such movement in games and sports, 
aquatics, self-testing and fitness activities, with all the concomitant learn- 
ings that accompany these. But just as important is their need to dance. 

If education is to become an integrated and enriching development of 
the total person, those experiences which involve the self in creative and 
constructive activities assume special significance. Dance can do this, and 
perhaps better than many projects with which children are involved in 
school. It can open the doors to new experiences and can add emotional 
intensity and meaning to old ones. It can serve as a truly recreative activity, 
but even more as a province of expressive and aesthetic action. 

Therefore, a knowledge of what dance is, of what a well-rounded pro- 
gram of dance activity involves, and of how it can contribute to the whole 
process of education should be in the possession of every teacher, whether 
or not such knowledge is used in teaching practice. In fact, it is to be 
hoped that teachers not only know about dance, but that they dance 
themselves and find it good. Perhaps some of the joy and satisfaction that 
this activity has afforded man through the ages may then be theirs to 
communicate to the children in their care. Movement patterned in a 
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regular rhythmic sequence, the foundation of dance, is one of man’s 
happier possessions. He uses it at times to make his labor seem lighter, 
at others to express his pride and satisfaction in the celebration of a great 
event by marching through the streets. It attends his two most solemn 
rituals, the procession to the altar and the procession to the grave. 

Many adults whose powers of movement have been restrained by con- 
vention and circumvented by push buttons, steering wheels, and other 
machine-age gadgets find no joy in rhythmic movement, or for that 
matter in any other kind. They are content to be spectators, to sit on the 
side lines, to watch the parade, the game, the square dance. For a child, 
however, such movement is both an organic need and a constant delight. 
Witness his gurgles of joy when he is trotted on his father’s foot, the light 
in his eye when he demonstrates how he can skip. Dancing to him is 
good for its own sake, often without meaning or purpose. But should 
meaning or purpose be required, it is easily supplied by the rich imagina- 
tive resources and the unique world of childhood. 

How does education use this natural love for rhythmic movement 
which children possess? Is it employed extensively to help them develop 
their bodies for expressive uses, to supplement other learnings, to find 
fun and satisfaction in worthwhile day-to-day dance experiences? In many 
situations the answer is yes—or at least yes with some reservations. In 
others a variety of excuses is found: “There is no room in the classroom”; 
“There is no gymnasium or playroom”; “It’s too noisy in the hall”; “The 
teacher doesn’t know how to teach it”; “We have no piano”; “The boys 
don’t like to dance.” 

These excuses are no longer tenable. Boys like to do anything that is 
vigorous and challenging, and dance can be both. A piano or even a 
recording machine is unnecessary. Accompaniments can be sung or chanted 
or clapped or beaten on drums or other homemade instruments. It is 
sometimes desirable not to use accompaniment at all. 

No new school built without a room where children can stretch their 
legs, move themselves around freely, play, and dance, deserves to be 
called a modern school. In an old school the seats can be taken out of a 
classroom to make it one of the happiest of all places. As far as noise 
goes, it is no longer considered true that the best learning goes on in a 
hushed atmosphere, that silence is invariably productive of pupil endeavor. 
On the contrary, the ever-quiet classroom, like the very quiet child, is apt 
to be looked upon with some suspicion by today’s educators. 

At least one teacher, and usually more, can be found who can teach 
dance or who would like to try. Some qualifications are necessary, to be 
sure. Can she move about, or at least does she like to see children move? 
Can she keep time to a series of beats? Can she sing a simple song or 
chant a rhyme? If she can, or if she would like to learn, she can be helped 
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to teach dance in relatively short order. Besides, she may be a better 
teacher in other areas if she can dance. Emma Sheehy says: “Our most 
important job in teaching dance to children is with ourselves. . . . The 
more we see and feel for ourselves, the more we see in child ' To the 
degree that the teacher knows how to use movement cre ly, other 
teaching areas will be enriched. When we have teachers who do this, 
or who are interested in learning a little about doing it, children will 
begin to enjoy their heritage of dance. 

Dance uses the self expressively as does no other movement activity. 
Sports and drama do also, but not in such a wholehearted о xclusive 
fashion. Human movement is a most important means for the communi- 
cation of ideas and feelings and is therefore strongly indicative of per- 
sonality structure. It should be recognized that ап activity which helps to 
free the body of awkwardness and inhibitions, makes it more rhythmic, 
enables it figuratively to say to others, “Let us join hands and dance 


together,” is worthy of a large place in the life of a child. 


UNDERSTANDING THE DANCE PROGRAM 


There are two large areas which the teacher of dance must be equipped 
to present: the movement and rhythmic components of dance and the 
dances themselves, whether composed by the children or learned by them. 
If the dance program is to be properly integrated, these two bodies of 
material must be interrelated, one leading into the other and then back 
again. To make a dance or perform a dance may be the ultimate goal, 
but much satisfying activity can come from the exploration and manipula- 
tion of movement, putting familiar movements into new forms, testing 
one’s rhythmic response and improvising ways of moving in response to 
imagery and to sensory and thythmic experiences. With younger children 
particularly, such dance activity may conceivably constitute the bulk of 
the dance program. This is true because children of an early school age 
need to find themselves in movement before they can relate well to others, 
either in the making or learning of a group dance. 


*Emma Sheehy, Children Discover Music and Dance, 


Е ; 
67468. Чепгу Но! апа Со., 1959, рр. 
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roundabout path; to crawl close to the floor or leap high to avoid it; to use his 
knees, his back, his shoulders, his hands as well as his feet as a base of sup- 
port. The way these things feel when he makes them happen with his body 
will soon become a part of his general kinesthetic awareness when he moves 
in any way ог for any reason. 


То make for a clearer understanding of all the essentials of a complete 
lance program in this book, the large areas of exploring movement, acquir- 

15 specific dance skills, and making and learning dances have been kept 

parate. It is the responsibility of the teacher to make these various 
aspects of dance learning fit together, so that experiences are broad and 
comprehensive and each supports or supplements the other. All the funda- 
mentals of dance education should be part of the dance diet of children 
f it is to be properly nutritious. The teacher would find it less of a task 
if all these experiences could be handed to her in the form of lesson sheets, 
with what should be taught today, tomorrow, and the next day neatly 
planned and ready to be handed on to the children. Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, this cannot be done, because communities of children differ 
as much from group to group in abilities and interests as individual chil- 
dren differ from each other. 


Thinking about children in terms of layer upon layer, age level upon age 
level, each with its particular ceiling, has blinded us to the development of, 
and has weakened our confidence in, our own perceptions. These generaliza- 
tions, unfortunately, became substitutes for thinking for ourselves. Can we 
really say there are kindergarten rhythms, third-grade rhythms, fifth-grade 
thythms? There is movement—all children are interested in it, all explore 
it, if we allow them. The nursery-school child, as he propels himself across 
the floor, rolling, swimming, crawling, is using not only his arms and legs, but, 
more especially, his torso. The difference between his use of these floor move- 
ments and that of the older child and of the trained dancer is one of pur- 
pose and skill.° 


For this reason the dance activities presented here are not categorized 
by grade levels or even specific age levels. In the section on movement 
exploration in Part II and the section on movement skills in Part III, 
much of the material except certain kinds of imagery could be used with 
beginners in dance at any age—children, adolescents or adults. Activities 
for the development of rhythmic skill in Part IV are classified as intro- 
ductory and advanced. Upper-grade children, however, whose movement 
and musical backgrounds are meager will certainly need to start with the 
simplest activities in this area. In differentiating activities in other sections, 
reference is made to younger and older children, Here a rough approxima- 

5 Ruth Lovell Murray, “Observations on the Teaching of Dance to Children,” 


Impulse, Annual of Contemporary Dance, 1957, р. 2. 
6 Sheehy, op. cit., pp. 173-174. 
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tion of age level might be from five through eight years unger, and 
from nine through twelve years or older. Materials listed for г children 
in the sections on Making Dances and Learning Danci ll also be 
useful in secondary schools and even in colleges. The teach | students 
planning together, exploring together, appraising togethi И always 
be the most authentic guide to the proper selection of da ictivities. 

Younger children are interested in experimenting rath їп prac- 
ticing. Therefore, mastery of their bodies through the ‹ : use of 
movement is the most important task to be accomplished. | ir move- 
ment resources are rich and expert, they will be able to put | | to later 
use in making and learning dances with efficiency and sat ion. To 
this task should be added the development of an accurate onse to 
aspects of rhythm. Some of this will be done in a good schoo! music pro- 
gram, as more and more music teachers аге using movement іо develop 
thythmic acuity and a feeling for the dynamic quality of music. It should 


be enlarged upon in the dance program, where the movement used can 
be more free and less inhibited than is possible elsewhere. If there аге 
school specialists in music and dance, they should work closely together 
on the development of such skills in their children. If, as is more apt to 
be true, the classroom teacher is responsible for both programs, she should 
be aware of their close interrelationship and use the materials of one to 
support and supplement those of the other. It is possible to suggest what 
children at particular levels of development under normal circumstances 
and with competent direction should be able to accomplish in dance 
skills. Outlines which describe such skills in terms of minimum standards 
for performance are presented in the last section of this book. How the 
teacher weaves into these Suggested standards of accomplishment Ње 
creative acts of exploring, discovering, and inventing movement, of struc- 
turing it into dance forms, and how she decides which dances her children 
shall learn depends largely upon her own sensitive discrimination and her 
ability to draw from them rather than impose upon them. The ultimate 
purpose is that they lead into each other naturally and inevitably and 
move ahead together to augmented and richer dance experiences. There 
is much to choose from in this book. There is much more within the chil- 
dren themselves, teady to be expressed in the right situation and under 
sympathetic guidance. 

In terms of percentage of time which might be spent at three different 
age levels in the four areas of creative movement and movement skills, 
thythmic skills, making dances and learning dances, the following chart 
may be helpful. The percentage and age levels are only approximate. Some 
teachers may wish to spend more time on the creative aspects of dance, 


may feel children should spend more time learning a repertoire of 
ances. 
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Aces 5-7 


Creative Movement and Movement Skills 
Rhythmic Skills 

Making Individual Dances 

Learning Dances (Singing Games) 


Aces 8-10 


Creative Movement and Movement Skills 
Rhythmic Skills 
Making Dances (Individual and Small Group) 


Learning Dances 


Aces 11-13 


Creative Movement and Movement Skills 
Rhythmic Skills 

Making Dances 

Learning Dances 


50% 
20% 
20% 
10% 


30% 
20% 
30% 
20% 


25% 
15% 
20% 
40% 
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How Dance Should Be 
Taught 


Dance is a generous, not a meager activity. In good dance something of 
the self must be given out, not held back or repressed; otherwise the spark 
that makes it exhilarating, dynamic, and vital is extinguished. If pre- 
sented or engaged in where the atmosphere is one of fear, suppression, or 
imposition, dancing emerges as no more than a series of wooden mimetics. 
But in a friendly, cooperative atmosphere it can become a creative, en- 
livening experience. 


FACTORS AFFECTING DANCE LEARNING 


THE EMOTIONAL CLIMATE 


The environment created by the teacher for dance learning must be 
one in which the principles of democratic living are constantly practiced. 
The act of dancing, particularly dancing with others, implies voluntary 
participation on the part of the dancer. Other performances involving 
human movement, for good or ill, can be imposed upon the participant 
against his will, and the result of his engaging in them will be much the 
same as though he had willed it. He can be forced to march, dig, lift, carry 
on complicated movement patterns under sufficient pressure, but to dance, 
no! For in this activity more is involved than the ability to move in a 

17 
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measured sequence. Опе” heart must be in it if , ‘merges from the 
act is a genuine dance experience for both dancer server, 

For this reason it is unpleasant to contemplate iching of dance 
being attempted in a situation where the teacher hildren are not 
en rapport, where conflicts of interests and Purposes resent. It would 
be much better for everyone (including the teacher lance were left 
unexplored as a curricular activity until another | when a more 
effective leader can introduce it, Е 

While some types of dance activity necessitate mı more drill and 
teacher direction than others, there need be no conf t here. Children 
are willing, even eager, to take direction, to practice in intly, provided 
that they wish to learn, that they as well as the teacher are totally involved 


in their accomplishment, that their emotional response toward the learn- 
ing situation і favorable, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PURPOSE 


There are many elements which control, direct, and affect a сха а 
learning activity, and Psychologists are continually discovering more abou 
this complex Process. It is well established however, that a most impor- 


tary failure, through inconveniences and obstacles, always provided that 

achievement iş sufficiently important to him. Such purposes 
е child himself or arising out 
ch impinge upon his developing personality. 
his purpose as a powerful implement in the 


ely as his, whatever its source. 
ТЕ is then that his drive toward the goal begins. 


g been aware of this without benefit of psycholo- 


ay endeavor to help children 
discover acceptable Purposes and then to lead them to the achievement 


The teacher of dance is peculiarly 


the child, there are Probably few areas of education in which his purposes 
and the teacher’ i 


for its own Sake j 
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ntity or communicates an idea is a natural product of his interest in 
‚ things which people his world, more natural indeed than verbal 
cription or communication could be. Moving with others helps to give 
n а sense of belonging, of security in his group. 
There is no basis in fact for the assumption that girls like these things 
tter than boys. Men have always liked to dance and have been more 
thusiastic in their participation than women. In the past the great 
neing teachers and dancing masters were men, not women. ТЕ is not 
:ppenstance that country dance callers are men and that their calls for 


Movement and Rhythm (Ross H. McGregor) 


most dance figures are directed to the men and not to the women, Un- 
fortunately, and for many illogical reasons, dance in the past century 
(though by no means universally) began to be associated in the minds 
of boys with effeminacy. The dances selected for teaching and the way 
they were taught were in part responsible for this feeling. It is not nearly 
so strong as it was. The skillful teacher, through selecting dance experi- 
ences for boys and girls which are in accord with their interests and goals, 
through avoiding stuffy, coquettish, and meaningless dance patterns, 
through gearing the dance activities of boys to their ability rather than 
to that of girls whose physiological maturity is greater at certain ages, can 
easily make dance a joyous and sought after activity for all her children. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING IN DANCE 


The fact that learning takes place through problem-solving causes little 
disagreement among educators. When a situation occurs which demands 
action from the learner to fulfill a purpose, to alleviate tension, to facilitate 
progress toward a goal, he will act as a total Organism, bringing to bear 
all of his physical, mental, social, and emotional equipment to do some- 
thing about it. This exercise of powers to achieve a purpose improves 
efficiency in attacking new problems, with the result that an ever-broaden- 


ing cycle of learning takes place. 7 
If its content is used intelligently by teachers who accept and practice 


this learning principle, dance education offers vast opportunities. In quite 
obvious fashion the child is solving problems when he is challenged to 
find a new (to him) way of moving, a new direction for a familiar move- 
ment, different ways of turning a partner, new patterns for a dance step. 


Не is working even more intensely when he is involved in mak ng a dance, 
with its process of choosing that which fits best into this project of ех- 
pressive communication and eliminating that which is superfluous or 
unsuitable. Even when he accepts a solution which is better than his, 
he has deliberated, made a choice, and arrived at a solution. In self-testing 
and gamelike activities for developing thythmic acuity, he must discover 
for himself how best he can synochronize his movement to the time 
structure of the accompaniment and proceed accordingly. Learning a 
dance presents Many problems to be solved; for example, following direc- 
tions accurately, absorbing and understanding new movement patterns, 
orienting himself with the movement or with a partner or with the group 
so that the dance proceeds smoothly and satisfaction accrues to all. 


THE ELEMENT OF SUCCESS 


ndards of right and wrong are fixed and 
implacable in many fields of the child’s le 


1 Marian Е. Breckenridge апа Е. 
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to seek adult approval for his choices and actions, Independence is gained 
when, having applied himself to the problem and arrived at a solution, 
he is pleased with the result and feels a sense of achievement without 
adult reassurance. 


If a child sees himself as fairly competent and successful, lovable and loving, 
he is usually happy and well-adjusted. If this feeling is not established in 
childhood, if what he identifies himself with, expresses himself by, is con- 
tinually found wanting or unworthy by teachers or parents—unless his is a 
hardly soul, his confidence in himself is shaken and he either rebels or becomes 
overly-dependent upon others for guidance. 

This development of self-regard is continually set back or interrupted by 
the accumulation of experiences of failure. To miss, to make mistakes, to be left 
out, to “spoil,” to “fail to be as good as” or “to do as well as” do not in- 
crease self-confidence, even in adults. For children they can be dangerous. 
Nevertheless in traditional dance teaching, occasions for such set-backs, are 
manifold and sometimes become so easily a part of the teaching procedure that 
their use by teachers is almost automatic and their long-range ill effects gener- 
ally disregarded. 

If dance is to be of value for the child, some of it, at least, must come from 
him, must be an expression of his unique way of moving, of being, of fecling, 
and therefore always be right for him. An act of creation cannot exist without a 
certain amount of emotional freedom. In creative dance, freedom and fear- 
lessness to move as one feels “moved” to move are essential. Within the limits 
of feasibility, the child should know that what he does is always acceptable 
if it is done with honesty and sincerity, Creativity is encouraged and promoted 
by a teacher if she is willing to evaluate it only in terms of its individual merits, 
only in terms of what each child has accomplished for himself, not in com- 
parison with what others have achieved or in terms of what she herself might 
think was a more proper solution.’ 


With very young children and with inexperienced older ones imitation 
of others in creative and exploratory movement will undoubtedly be 
prevalent. While it certainly should not be encouraged except in activities 
where movement experiences are being shared by others, it does offer a 
sort of security to timid children who hesitate at first to strike out on 
their own paths. Care should be taken with young children that the 
teacher is not the pattern for imitation, Rhoda Kellogg? observes: “Adult 
gestures are distracting always and often appear to the child as entertain- 
ment provided for him, or as instructions to be followed rigidly. In the first 
case, he observes only; in the second, he gives up or goes through motions 
that may or may not be natural and easy for him. In either case, the effect 
is undesirable; whereas imitation of other children is more likely to lead 
to activity that is genuine and not self-conscious,” 


? Ruth L. Murray, “Observations on the Teaching of Dance to Children,” Impulse, 
Annual of Contemporary Dance, 1957, Р. 
3 Rhoda Kellogg, “Dance їп the Kinay “School,” Impulse, Annual of Contemporary 
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Most children are sensitive to an atmosphere of encouraging acceptance 
of each person’s effort and will begin to share the teacher's interest and 
satisfaction in the progress of less-endowed classmates. \\ the objective 
is to lead children away from imitation and to find sati т and suc- 
cess in their own efforts, a teacher's natural reaction to t nost creative 
children must often be curtailed. She should avoid singli em out for 
special commendation, but rather should praise all children for the degree 


of advance made over previous efforts. 


Even when a child’s movement experiments are still in “scribble” 
stage, encouragement of his efforts is indicated. It will be arded later 
when shape and design and dramatic color begin to emerge from the early 
“illegible” movement efforts, 

THE ELEMENT OF CREATIVITY 

“ ‘Creativity’ . . . refers to people’s behavior when they do such things 
as (1) invent a new pattern, form, or idea, (2) rearrange already estab- 
lished objects, patterns, or ideas, and (3) integrate a new or borrowed 


factor into an already established organization.”* So June King McFee 
defines the word, and it applies to dance as well as to art. One might say 
that such processes are not rare in traditional teaching, and indeed they 
are not. Almost everyone during the time he is being educated is faced 
with the necessity of “Tearranging already established patterns or ideas.” 
But are these processes richly present in his school experiences? Are they 
cultivated, nurtured, encouraged? Is he aided in developing his creative 
potential? “Children have an affinity for creative effort. It is fostered ог 
it dies.”® It will not be fostered if decisions, interpretations, action patterns 
are continually formulated by the teacher and imposed upon the child 
so that his learning environment becomes circumscribed and restricted. 

While the creative use of movement is not at all the exclusive province 
of the dance program, it is here that the horizons are broadest, that self- 


0 leave such areas unexplored. 
€ progressed much farther than either music or dance 


* June King McFee, Preparation for Art, Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1961, 
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educators, not only in fostering children’s creativity in their several media, 
but in studying its relationship to the development of personality. This 
may be because music and dance are performing arts. It is erroneously 
considered that the degree of technical skill must be reasonably high before 
it is possible to engage in them as part of a creative enterprise. Creativity 
is therefore disregarded in favor of direct instruction and drill to enable 
the child to perform in a way acceptable to the expectations of an audi- 
ence. 

It is extremely questionable in the writer’s opinion whether young chil- 
dren should ever perform dance in the conventional sense; certainly they 
should not individually and certainly never before an audience that expects 
to be amused or entertained. Spontaneity as well as creativity dies as soon 
as children become self-consciously aware of the response of such a group, 
untutored in and insensitive to a child’s world of expressive movement. 


In any true creative expression there must be present the element of self- 
identification. The child as well as the adult must be truly occupied with what 
he is doing. The self must be greatly involved in the process, yet in an unself- 
conscious manner. Self-consciousness occurs when what others are observing, 
thinking, judging about what is being done assumes more significance than 
the doing process itself; when there is fear that the “doing” will not measure 
up to their standards. 


Many adults still regard dance, including children’s dance performance, 
as light entertainment preferably with a slight seasoning of sex. Un- 
fortunately this makes it difficult for them to take it seriously, to identify 
with and understand the child’s dance expression. With children’s choral 
and instrumental groups and child musical soloists they are usually respect- 
ful and do not look for “cuteness.” But then music is a serious art in our 
culture and dance has yet to fully attain that status. 

There are many reasons why creative dance is resisted by teachers, but 
the fact that creativity is an important attribute to be developed in chil- 
dren is strongly established by educators everywhere. It is a false assump- 
tion that children of limited and meager backgrounds respond any the less 
readily and successfully to opportunities for expression than those more 
broadly privileged. Mr. A. L. Stone describes his engrossing experiences 
with such children in a creative arts program in a school of which he was 


headmaster. 


These few words give you a glimpse of the stark ugliness of the surroundings 
in which these children lived. . . . No taste or appreciation of beauty had 
been superimposed on them from the outside world, but the amazing thing 
was that when they were allowed to express themselves freely in certain media 
of expression, they created something which was beautiful. . . . The obvious 


6 Murray, op. cit., p. 1. 
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fact was that the children in this school, with but little conscious awareness of 
what was beautiful, had within them, as their birthright, an ability to create 
true beauty within all the media of the arts." 


It seems obvious that movement should be one of the simplest and 
easiest means with which teachers work to cultivate this high! ificant 
potential in children. One can start wherever the children are ind grow 
with them in knowledge, skill and understanding. This emphatically does 
not mean that the children take over and the teacher becom erely a 
member of the group. A teacher is always a leader, whether she wills it 
so or not, and whether her leadership is effective or weak. Where control 
and authority are lacking or inconsistent, creativity and all other learning 
experiences flounder in a mass of cross-purposes and antagonisms. But 
control need not be dogmatic nor authority repressive. Freedom combined 


with controls and responsibilities, spontaneity with trust and respect, an _ 
expectancy that children will respond wholeheartedly to assigned tasks 
rather than a suspicion that they will not—this kind of environment is a 


wholesome and productive one for the flowering of children’s creative 
efforts. 


SOME PAST MISTAKES 


Dance has often been taught with little understanding of these concepts 
of learning. Imposed patterns involving only the response to a direction 
or command are often a more direct path to routine dance performance. 
While some of it may be accepted satisfactorily enough, too often the 
concomitant learnings are negative and unfavorable to further participa 
tion. Many good teachers have difficulty bringing dance into children’s 
experiences because of their own lack of knowledge, or because of such 
faulty training that they are either predisposed against it or pass on to 
their classes the same mistakes which were made with them. It is sadly true 
that, “Many teachers carry through their professional lives materials and 
methods with which they were taught as students in colleges and uni- 
versities. The vestiges of these materials may become forty or fifty years 
old before the teacher retires.”8 > | 

Dance materials and methods which have been extensively used and 
have been included in innumerable courses of study reflect the educational 
methods of earlier days. Most children learned dances, not how to dance. 
The substance of dance was denied them. There was no opportunity to 
explore and investigate movement, to invent patterns, to communicate 
5 ТА. L. Stone, Story of a School, Pamphlet Number 14, English Ministry of Educa- 
ion, pp. 7-8. у 
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through one’s own individual and expressive movements, to learn through 
gamelike activities how to move rhythmically, The whole procedure in 
teaching a dance was completely teacher-planned and teacher-directed. 

There were several reasons why this was true. The chief one was prob- 

bly the belief that a class was deemed disorderly unless everyone was 
loing the same thing at the same time, as in a gymnastic lesson. Another 
was that dance should be taught as games were taught, subject to definite 
rules and regulations which must be followed regardless of the effect on 
the children, There were no guides to dance learning; there were only 
collections of dances. These dance descriptions had to be followed faith- 
fully and to the letter or one would commit a sin against their authenticity 
or be accused by one’s supervisor of being unable to read dance notations 
ıccurately. This in spite of the fact that dance descriptions varied from 
book to book, and who could say which was the more authentic? ‘Too, in 
many cases they were phrased in such an obscure manner without benefit 
of standardized terminology that one person’s interpretation was as legiti- 
mate as another’s. 

Armed with the dance description, the teacher tried anyway. The first 
grade had to learn four specific dances and the teacher, with a do-or-die 
attitude, had her class join hands and try to slide in a circle. But Johnny, 
who had had little opportunity to slide either alone or with a partner 
to music, couldn’t keep time, stepped on Peggy’s toes, or pulled at Mary’s 
hand till the circle was broken. So there was scolding and general pan- 
demonium and the dance was abandoned until next time. Sliding in a 
large circle with hands joined is a difficult skill, but “that’s the way the 
dance is done. It’s listed for the first grade, and so it must be taught that 
way.” 

Such dance teaching not only lacked the vision to see the possibilities 
of dance in a complete program, but approached even the mechanical 
procedures of the learning of dances from the wrong end. How сап one 
learn the dance with any degree of satisfaction until the skill required 
by it is mastered? How frustrating a game of basketball would be if no 
one on either team could shoot a goal! Certain other important precepts 
of leaming were omitted in such an approach. Did the children want to 
learn the dance or did the teacher have to coax or threaten? Did it fulfill 
any particular need of the children? Was it suitable for their degree of 
motor skill or would it have been better to walk rather than to slide, or not 
to join hands at all? A child might say, “A circle is a nice way to be. We 
сап see most everyone’s face and know that here we are, all together in 
a big curved line. But hanging on to everybody else and moving so fast 
is hard to do the way the teacher wants it.” 

Certainly it is desirable for children to learn dances. Not to do so 
would deny them the heritage of the many beautiful and satisfying dance 
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patterns in which people through many ages have found joy and satis- 
faction. Nevertheless there is much more to be gained by the child from 
dance experiences than the enjoyment of these traditional rns alone. 
Under wise guidance, he may invent patterns of his own \ і are just 


as beautiful and just as satisfying, 


WHAT OF THE TEACHER? 


All the things we know today which should be true of a good teacher 
of children should also be true of the teacher of dance. She needs to be 
sympathetic, patient, stimulating, sensitive, and, above all, imbued with 
friendliness and respect toward all persons, especially toward the children 
with whom she lives and learns. She must be playful, fun-loving, able to 
understand and appreciate children’s humor, and able to ease tense situa- 


tions with a light touch of her own. She must, as far as humanly possible, 
keep her own house in order so that she can be continually and sensitively 
aware of the children under her guidance and successfully discharge her re- 
sponsibility to them. a 

These things should be true of her as a person. Since she is also human 
and fallible, they will not all be true of her all the time. It is important, 
though, that she know her shortcomings and strive continually to over- 
come them. This will happen only if she considers her job one of great 
import and significance, one in which even the best of wisdom and under- 
standing is sometimes not good enough, As a professional person she must 
bring to her teaching—and constantly renew through study and inquiry 
—certain knowledge of boys and girls, their needs and interests, their 


ways of learning and growing, and how they can be best helped to become 
happy and contributing persons, 


ENJOYMENT OF MOVEMENT 


The dance teacher should enjoy movement herself, but she should find 
especially gratifying the act of helping others to move with freedom, ease, 


deep sense of her children’s need to move, to move well, and to move 
creatively. 


Е Regardless of the amount of training a teacher has, she can give children last- 
ing and vital experience in movement if mentally and emotionally she is attuned 
to the value of the activity. The untrained teacher who approaches her work im- 
aginatively and adventurously has no difficulty seeking out and finding resources 
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to fill her needs. Any teacher, however, who does not have this outlook finds 
the demands of such a program insurmountable.’ 


The teacher of younger children need not move very much at all if 
she so prefers. Inasmuch as their dance should be concerned for the most 
part with movement exploration and the creative response to imagery, the 
teacher’s movement is unnecessary unless she wishes to use it to establish 
ecurity or arouse enthusiasm. However, if she does engage in simple 
dance performance with them, as in singing games, it should be done 
wholeheartedly and with the same gusto she expects from them. Self- 
consciousness and inhibitions are quickly communicated to children, On 
the other hand, a teacher who says, “I seem to be too tall to do the 
movement you are doing, Billy. Suppose you show it to the others and 
see if they can do it,” is not losing the respect of her children. Rather 
Те has improved her status with them by admitting that she is not in- 
fallible, she has rewarded Billy for successful invention, and she has reas- 
sured other children who may not be as skillful as he. 

With older children, where skill demands are higher, a qualified teacher 
should possess sufficient movement skill to perform basic locomotor and 
nonlocomotor movements and the common dance steps if she is to act 
as the directing element in the learning process. She must have a kinesthetic 
comprehension of the whole skill to be learned in order to understand 
how its parts relate to each other and what learning procedure can be used 
most satisfactorily with her group. If it is to be “discovered” by them, 
she should know what problems to set so that discovery is assured. Mostly, 
she should recognize natural, free, efficient, and expressive movement 
when she sees it, take delight in it, and have at her command a variety 
of ways to help all her children to achieve it. 


RHYTHMIC SKILL 


If two particulars were to be cited as required of all dance teachers, they 
would be a love of movement and a sense of rhythm, the term used to 
describe an accurate response to aspects of musical ут. Music 
teachers should possess this as a matter of course, although some trained 
in older methods may have rhythm in their voices and fingers but not 
much beyond that. Children cannot gain the satisfaction of learning to 
move rhythmically under the guidance of a teacher who herself cannot 
perceive the difference between moving on the beat and off the beat, 


° Erma Hayden, “Creative Movement in the Schools,” Impulse, Annual of Con- 


temporary Dance, 1953, р. 15- 
10 For a poetic account of rhythm for children, see Langston Hughes, The First Book 


of Rhythms, Franklin Watts, Inc., 1954. 
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with the accent and out of accent. It is not necessary that such skill be 
developed to a high point of rhythmic perception and perfor e, but a 
person who cannot keep time herself and who cannot reco; ize faults 
of rhythmic performance in others is greatly handicappe. in dance 
teaching. While such a teacher could perhaps work entirely with move- 
ment, she would be unable to guide children in any part of the dance 
program where rhythmic response to an accompaniment is іп а. 

The case is not hopeless. Most young adults can develop good rhythmic 
response to the extent that they can become adequate teache:s In fact, 
tests of rhythmic response, with provision for remedial work if a cessary, 
should be part of the preparation of all elementary school teaclıers. Teach- 
er-education curriculums which do not provide such training not only 
preclude the rich experiences dance can offer to children but 222 negate 
the great personal satisfaction which good thythmic performance offers 


to the student. 


ABILITIES RELATED TO ACCOMPANIMENT 


While it is no longer necessary for dance teachers to know how to play 
pieces of music on the piano, a knowledge of how to use the piano and 
percussion instruments for purposes of improvising accompaniment is 
certainly an aid to good dance teaching. Sticks (claves) are easy instru- 
ments with which to start, with the drum a close second. Richer improvisa- 
tion is possible on the piano and can be very rewarding for adventurous 
souls with little musical knowledge (see Chapter 29). A discriminating 
ear and inventiveness in the use of sounds of all sorts for movement and 
dance accompaniment are probably more important than musical ability. 

It follows, though, that a dance teacher should be familiar with the 
simple elements of music, such as note symbols and their relative time 
values, how they can be arranged into simple patterns, where accents fall 
in a series of beats, what constitutes a musical phrase. So many good 
records are available today for accompaniment that one’s ability to accom- 
pany dance is less important than one’s understanding of its relation to 
movement and how the two are integrated. 

The teacher's repertoire of chants, rhymes, songs, poems, pieces of 
music, and recordings which may be used for dance accompaniment need 
not be extensive but should have appeal for children, The market for 
children’s records is a booming опе, but the products often are education- 
ally worthless. Great care should be taken, therefore, that such recorded 
songs are never cheap, trite, vulgar, overly sentimental, or erotic. Some 
popular songs and music are perfectly acceptable for dance use, but they 


should always be selected with good taste and with children’s understand- 
ing and interests in mind. 
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CREATIVE IMAGINATION 


Last and most important, the teacher must possess some of the elements 
of creative imagination. This is indispensable for all teachers of young 
hildren, but it is particularly significant if they are to help them to 
levelop their resources for artistic expression. A successful teacher must 
understand and nurture children’s imaginations, know how to direct them 
into productive channels and to use them to enrich personalities and 
sowers of communication with others. She cannot do this if her own 
magination is sluggish and inactive, and yet it is hard to tell exactly how 
me sharpens it. Certainly active participation in some artistic enterprise 
Jf her own will help, even such an obvious but no longer common one 
ıs the reading of good literature and poetry. Success also derives from a 
leeply acknowledged understanding of each child as а unique person and 
‘rom an affectionate and enjoyable relationship with him. Perhaps most 
f all it comes from an identification with the insights of childhood and 
the realization that all of life should be a continuum of new and fresh 
learnings, of deepening appreciations, of widening horizons. 


PARTII 
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Experiences in Dance 
Movement: Orientation 


Experimentation is the keynote. For every successful invention there are 
probably a hundred tries. For every poem, story, oil painting, building 
design or ballet there is usually a history of years of experimenting 
and putting different elements together to make a satisfying whole. 
Children must try things out. They must test the medium, whatever it is, 


to discover its limits, its possibilities," 


This part of the book is devoted to making it possible for more children 
to test the medium of dance movement. Movement is everyone’s posses- 
sion to use as he will while he is alive, but conscious joy in moving belongs 
especially to childhood. To use this natural bent for problem-solving 
purposes, for creative action, to explore, investigate, invent, manipulate, 
and discover, should be the primary purpose of the dance teacher, Yet 
until recently it has been completely neglected. Many books have been 
written about the use of other art media by children, but those about 
dance movement are rare indeed. Even books, pamphlets, and articles 
which profess to advance the cause of creativity for children in all the 
arts approach dance movement timidly and with an apparent lack of 


1 Miriam Wilt, Creativity in the Elementary School, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 


1959, p. 66. 
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knowledge of its possibilities, except as they relate to dram Rather 
than pursue the reasons for this negation and neglect, Ic! consider 
certain positive axioms regarding children’s movement uj hich to 
build greater attention and understanding. 

The first of these is that children have a hunger for тол t which 
must be satisfied if their proper biological development is te hieved. 
As Halsey and Porter remind us, “Тһе child's movement fulfill: o biologi- 
cal law, often stated as ‘structure demands function.’ Bones, les, and 
joints move the body; and vigorous movement helps to make | muscle, 
and joint stronger. Because other functions of the body arc also well 
geared with movement, they too improve as movement beco es more 
vigorous.” Oberteuffer makes an interesting analogy: “Both lly and 
individually the growth of the musculature was and is crucial to | ıt of the 
other great systems. Without muscle development the grow of the 


other systems is impaired. The child (like the tribe) who does not move 
about develops little nervously, becomes sluggish nutritionally.’ 

In their excellent book on the training of children’s psychomotor skills 
for more successful school achievement, Radler and Kephart make this 
statement: “The primary process is motor development. This is the 
basis upon which is built the child’s ability to control his body. . . . In 
addition to being the result of an order from the brain each movement 
made by a developing child is, in itself, an experience which contributes 
to the basic store of information held by the brain. In other words move- 
ments are not only output; they are input as мей“ 

Finally, control and mastery of the body’s movement relates to emo- 
tional as well as physical and mental development. The following quota- 
tion states this most emphatically: “To the psychologist, control of one’s 
own body means the beginning of self control in general. Іп bringing 
his own body under control the child brings under control the most ever- 
present piece of his environment. Having controlled this most obvious 
part of himself, the child finds it easier to bring his temper and other 
emotions under control,”5 

An adult’s energy may be channeled in many directions. The intellectual, 
social, and mechanical occupations of the average adult make the physical 
release of energy much less of a biological necessity. With such channels 
not yet cultivated or not yet a part of the life pattern of children because 
of their stage of physiological growth, it follows that movement is one 


Posse aac eee and Lorena Porter, Physical Education for Children, The Dryden 
з Delbert Oberteuffer Physical Education, теу. ed., Har 
2 , теу. ed., т & Row, 1956, р. 14. 
м pee Radler and Newell С. Kephart, Success Through Play, Шр & Row 1960, 


5 Marian E. Втескепна d i 
Saunders Company, 960° р. бу Lee Vincent, Child Development, 4th ей, W. В. 
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of their greatest resources for energy release, for proper organic and со- 
rdinated growth as well as for exploration and communication. “Where 
he adult smiles, speaks, or raises his eyebrows, the child may laugh, shout, 

т jump with excitement. . . . Where adults discuss іп words children ex- 

lore through their senses, touching, tasting, seeing, listening, as well as 

king; they play out their ideas in movement, colour, sound, and in 
nany materials.” A child who is forced to resist these natural outlets will 

‘ten explode or retreat in other less desirable directions. Certainly his 

vysical welfare will be impaired. 

The second axiom is that children learn to move by moving. While 

is seems self-evident, many teachers unwittingly cheat children of move- 

ent opportunities in the precious time during the school day which 
allotted to such activity. They do this because of their own needs to 

Байте, to overorganize, to teach only that kind of movement activity 
which can be performed in formalized patterns, to establish standards for 

formance which spell success or failure. Instead of moving with little 

elay in simple and satisfying ways, children talk and are talked to, watch 
‘emonstrations, get into lines or circles or pairs ог sets, listen to music, 
and are finally allowed to move, only to be stopped for correction, admoni- 
tion, or praise for those children who have performed the pattern accurately. 
Thus a good portion of the time for moving is spent in nonmoving, to 
coin a word, Certain kinds of dance lessons demand time for nonmoving, 
but those devoted to exploring, manipulating, inventing—in other words, 
developing movement resources—should be active and vigorous. 

While the plea here is for more movement by more children, it does 
not mean that intellectual endeavor should not and does not accompany 
such movement performance. We hope the days of lining children up to 
give them meaningless exercises to command are blessedly past. But 
such intellectual and creative endeavor should be an integral part of the 
process of moving; it should not be confined to verbalizing about it before 
or after it is done. Children are continually asked to solve intellectual and 
creative problems with words and numbers during the school day. ‘They 
should have some opportunities to do the same with musical sound, with 
paint and other art materials, and particularly with movement, the most 
elemental and convenient of materials to use for such purpose. 

Many teachers’ great desire for order and quiet is another factor which 
often prevents more than a few children from moving at one time. Hence 
the majority are denied the benefits which efficient, varied, and vigorous 
movement affords. The movement learning of such children is mistakenly 
supposed to take place by observing others, often those with greater skill, 
whose confidence and aggressiveness usually assure them many such 


в English Ministry of Education and the Central Office of Information, Moving and 
Growing, Physical Education in the Primary School, Part І, London, 1952, р. 48. 
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opportunities. Those who need it most are relegated to the side lines 
and the practice of sitting and watching others move, so pre it in this 
nation, begins very early, 

The third axiom is a significant principle of motor learnin maintains 
that many kinds of free exploratory and experimental movements should 
be experienced before more complex and specialized moven patterns 
are required to be learned. Anna Espenschade says, “Activity a multiple 
stimulation, both intrinsic and extrinsic, are now recognized psycholo- 
gists as vital factors in both physical and psychological maturation. ... 
The multiplicity of sensory and motor experiences in the preschool years 
enables the child to build a series of skills upon which he cin call in 
response to the demands made by development and by society. The 
greater the variety of experience, the richer the resources for г use”? 

From Dr. John Е. Anderson of the Institute of Child Development and 
Welfare of the University of Minnesota come these observations regarding 


the relationship of growth and development to motor learning 


Too early and too rigorous ап emphasis upon accuracy or error may cut 
the motivation of the person and limit the possibilities of learning. A similar 
outcome may арреаг when too much emphasis is given to minute detail 
in the early stages of the learning process. . . . From the study of children’s 
interest, it is clear that the child has the broadest range of interests апа activi- 
ties about the age of 8 and g years, and that year by year thereafter the variety 
of interests decreases until it reaches a minimum at the adult level. . . . As 


the child develops he moves from breadth of interest to depth of interest and 
thus acquires efficiency at the cost of versality. 


ТЕ would follow, then, that many and varied excursions into movement 
of all sorts should constitute the structure of movement experiences for 
the child in the elementary school, certainly during his first four years 
there. Much of the material in Part IT js based on this theory. 


THE COSTUME AND ENVIRONMENT FOR MOVEMENT EXPLORATION 


Movement performance is fre 
without the hampering strictu 
foot gear. Yet in spite of th 
ourselves from many of the 


est and most effective when it takes place 
tes of tight clothes and heavy or slippery 
е fact that in this century we have freed 
ridiculous restrictions which conventional 
„7 Anna Espenschade, “Child Development Research,” The National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, April, 1960, p. 15. 2 
° John Е, Anderson, “Growth and Develo icati sical 
п Е, 1 > pment Today—Implications for Physica 
Education, Social Changes апа Sports, 1958 National ARE Report, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1959, PP. 46-47. 
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costume placed upon movement, there still remain at the present time some 
vestiges of such convention in children’s clothing. Long pants for boys, 
especially if they are tight over the knees, and the many ruffled petticoats 
proudly displayed by little girls inhibit free movement in different but ob- 
vious ways. 

The worst offenders, however, are shoes which make the feet heavy to 
lift, to move in quick and complex patterns, and to grip the floor for 
strength and balance. Even tennis shoes or sneakers, while certainly an 
improvement over street shoes, do not allow for as much movement, 
power, and freedom as do bare feet. Going barefoot used to be one of 
the delights of childhood in summer, but now this is associated almost 
exclusively with wading or swimming. Bared legs or arms in other than a 
beach environment are quite acceptable for children and adults, even 
fashionable for women, but somehow bared fect are looked at askance 
суеп to the point of being considered uncouth. The necessity of covering 
feet for protection against injury and infection has developed into a 
rather rigid convention which is adhered to even when the necessity does 
not exist. Yet the feet are the base of the body’s support for most loco- 
motor and much nonlocomotor movement, and it is vitally important 
that they be as strong and flexible as possible. This is best achieved when 
they are allowed to move with an absense of covering and restriction. 
Such movement, of course, must take place in a controlled environment, 
or in simpler words, on a clean floor. Mothers may then be assured that 
there is a minimum of danger from stepping on small objects or from 
such infections as athletes’ foot which thrives only when considerable 
moisture is present. Of course, a clean floor is absolutely necessary in any 
case, if movement is to be explored on any level or in any way except 
vertically. 

After the first hurdle has been taken, the results are usually positive and 
gratifying. The feeling of both freedom and security that moving in bare 
feet affords rapidly overcomes objections. However, should there be 
reluctance to take the hurdle all at once, a teacher might say casually, 
“Anyone who would like to try moving without shoes and socks may do so. 
It’s much the best way to make your feet strong.” If a few children are 
daring enough, it will become contagious. Not too long ago having 
children sit on the floor of playrooms, gymnasiums, art rooms or ele- 
mentary classrooms was considered a shocking innovation. Now in most 
modern schools it is standard procedure. The best costumes, then, for 
movement exploration and creative dance are shorts or playsuits of any 
kind and bare feet. If the latter for one reason or another cannot be 
achieved, a lightweight tennis shoe, a flexible leather sandal, or a soft 
ballet slipper makes a reasonable substitute. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF MOVEMENT 


Before an explanation is given of the movement classification used in 
this book, two points should be made regarding movement and the con- 
trast between motion and stillness. 

First, it is important to remember that all movement is seque: tial, that 
it is made up of a succession of body changes which take place one after 
the other. This is true of the many small changes which cons! Ис the 
parts of a single movement, like the stamp of a foot, the blink of an eyelid, 
the pointing of a finger. It is true of апу single movement те] d over 
and over as in walking, and it is also true when one movement is !ollowed 
by a different one and then another and another. This sequential iracter 
of movement has been given different names, one authority ling it 
flow, another duration (as it occurs in time and is closely relate: to it). 
In this book we shall merely take for granted that all movement is ensu- 
ing, successive, and consecutive, and differentiate only between that suc- 
cession of movement events which are sustained or smoothly continuous, 


having no perceptible accents, pauses, sharp climaxes, or points of rest от 
stillness, and that movement which is pulsed, which has a beat, which 
divides itself into measurable parts in time by accenting, pausing, or 
pulsing as does the heart in its movement. Е 

Second, when movement is arrested, even momentarily, when a point 
of rest or a pause is reached either for an instant or for a much longer 
time, the result is a place or a position in space. Such a place or position 
may be the point from which movement is initiated, i.e, the starting 
position, the pause or point of rest (similar to the singer's taking of 
breath) from which it continues on to another position in space, or the 
place where it stops and is finished. 

Movement can be classifie 


quality or kind of movement produced by various “basic effort actions,” 
others concerned with the body i 


Locomotor movement: 
another through space 
1. Using the feet as a base for moving 
a. the simplest, primary, 
jump, and hop 
9 See Rudolph Laban, 
1948, p, 24. 


Movement which carries the body from one place to 


or basic locomotor movements—the walk, run, 


Modern Educational Dance, Macdonald and Evans, London, 
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b. variations and combinations of these movements, resulting in all the 
different kinds of dance steps, as well as all locomotor movement used 
in work and play—examples are leap, skip, slide, gallop, polka, waltz, 
mazurka, etc. 

2, Using another part of the body as a base for moving 

a. crawling, rolling, somersaulting, cartwheeling, walking on hands, moving 

on knees, buttocks, etc. 


Nonlocomotor movement: Movement performed over а more or less sta- 

onary base, within the space in one place 

'. The simplest, primary or basic’? nonlocomotor movements—the bend, 
stretch, twist, and swing 
Variations and combinations of these movements resulting in many move- 
ments that may involve the whole body and which are called by descriptive 
action words, such as pull, push, strike, dodge, spin, shake, sit, collapse, rise, 
lift, ete. 

>. Other such movements, some of which have no specific names and some of 
which use only the arms or legs or head—such as clapping, striking, 
pressing, or slapping the hands together, or striking another part of the body 
with the hands or arms, nodding or shaking the head, stamping, brushing, 
slapping, or tapping the feet, etc. 


These two large categories of movement (locomotor and nonlocomotor) 
are usually combined in our everyday movement activity. We swing our 
arms when we walk, twist our bodies and necks to watch our opponents 
when we are running in a game, bend or stretch our arms to carry things 
from place to place. Endless combinations of movements are possible not 
only from these two categories, but within them as well. They form the 
materials of which dance experiences are born and dances are made." 

10 These should be considered basic not in a kinesiological sense, but as described in 


Chapter 10. жу 
11 бее Anthony Ravielli, Wonders of the Human Body, The Viking Press, 1954, a 


book for children and adults alike. 
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Presenting Movement 
Experiences 


Some of those who equate modernism in education to the necessity 
of being permissive іп every situation are using their personal response 
to children as а kind of drug. . . . True learning comes from engaged 
effort in the right circumstances. № does not spring full-blown from 
the unconscious, nor should it be overly-protected from the reality into 
which it goes. The necessity for meeting clear criteria of achievement 


is one of the spurs to creative effort." 


The teacher's role in providing experiences in dance movement to chil- 
dren may vary widely from one in which she continuously calls the turn, 
so to speak, to one in which such direction is given over almost completely 
to the child after the general purpose of the experience has been made 
clear to him. There are several gradations between these two extremes, all 
of them useful at different times and for different purposes. 

In any creative use of movement, however, there must be provided 
movement choices for the child to make, even though the range of such 
choice may be limited. Situations in which more than one movement 
or way of moving are possible must be presented to him. Any one or more 
1 Harold Taylor, “Тһе Whole Child: A Fresh Look,” Saturday Review, December 16, 


1961, p. 57. 
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than one within such limits is right if it is his selection ı solution, 
When kinds of movement and ways of moving are bein lored, in- 
vestigated, and manipulated, children must rely on their ‹ udgments 
and problem-solving abilities. This is the beginning of creat 

To structure such problems so that there is a variety í ivity and 
both progression and continuity in the mastery of body mov t requires 
sensitive observation of children’s responses and careful planı from one 
lesson to the next. It is easier by far to tell them what t to show 
them by demonstration or other illustrative means, and the: cue their 
Tesponses so that they approximate as nearly as possible the ovement 
pattern desired by the teacher. And in the beginning it also takes less 
time to learn movement skills in this fashion if one’s purpose begins and 
ends with skill attainment, 

However, the method of the creative solving of movement problems 
secks greater goals than Physical skill. Growth in creativity, in sel! lirection, 
in understanding his own movement potential, in his ability to consider 


how and why certain movements provide certain results—thesc are rich 
concomitant learnings that must not be denied the child if the ‹ «perience 
is to be one of education and not merely training. If the teacher is both 
adventurous and patient in her use of this method, the integrated learn- 
ings which evolve from it will soon be observed and appreciated. As chil- 
dren grow in their ability to solve movement problems, she will grow 
in her ability to fashion them more skillfully, to provide greater and more 
appropriate challenges, to guide children by this method to reach the 
goals of efficient, inventive, and expressive movement which she would 
wish for them. Eventually even skill attainment itself progresses at a 


much more rapid rate, for the child teaches himself as much as he is 
taught. 


In the beginning of this 
ments and even the teacher's, if she has inadvertently afforded them a 


of many children in order that 
tion. The second entirely defe 


children, ( 2) the sort of ехрепепсіп і і 
ment which is making up the less 
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«perience is self-contained as a solution of a kinetic problem, or related 
ı some way to literature, drama, art, or music, and (4) the extent of 
‘he teacher's ability to use images to stimulate better and more individual 
novement response. 

However, the judicious use of cue words which have some imaginative 
Лот and dramatic flavor usually affects greater and more concentrated 
fort in any lesson in movement, be it baseball, golf, folk dance, or 
‚ст@у jumping or stretching or bouncing. 


MOVEMENT EXPERIENCES THROUGH TEACHER DIRECTION 


At one end of the scale, we have the first of these methods for inducing 
movement experiences, represented by complete teacher direction. This 
s a time-honored and perfectly legitimate way of getting children to move 
well in both familiar and unfamiliar ways. 

The teacher's approach may be autocratic or gentle, but the movement 
result is the same. The children are put through their paces by the 
teacher's directions, orders, commands—usually with their full cooperation, 
for it is fun to move, even though someone else starts one off and makes 
all the choices. This method of helping children to move better and in 
various and interesting ways should not be belittled, but it should not be 
called something it is not. The teacher may be exploring the children’s 
movement abilities for any number of purposes, but the children them- 
selves are not doing any exploring. Experiencing, yes, and often with 
great satisfaction, but they are not making choices, investigating, manip- 
ulating, inventing, creating. ‘These words imply self-directed activity and 
one cannot be self-directed when he is being told what to do and how 
to do it, even though the how is couched in interesting imagery. 

It is strange that this fact is not more clearly recognized. Many teachers 
believe they are conducting a lesson in movement exploration or creative 
movement when all that has been achieved is a modification of the old 
formal gymnastics command and its precise movement response into a 
a signal or a question or a challenge in a more informal setting with less 
insistence on exact and immediate response. Children may run, jump, 
bend, twist, swing, but always the movement is ordered and controlled 


by the teacher. It goes something like this: 


Direction: “Еуетуопе bend over and, keeping knees straight, touch the 


floor with your fingers.” 
Challenge: “Try to bend over and touch the HOOK ais =: (EEE) 
Request: “Let me see you... . (etegi 
Question: “Can you . . . ? (еіс.)” 
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Direction plus imagery: “Make a bridge by bending ove touch the 
floor.” 

The above movement signals, or any combination of th 11 almost 
always produce the same results, there being few variable | le in this 
movement. The teacher's expectations and the childre: formance 
coincide, for most children are tractable creatures and arc o having 


Bridges (Ross H. McGregor) 


the demands of authorit 
or at the very least in courteous phrases, especially in school. 

“What a nice big strong bridge Jimmy has made! See if you can make 
your legs long and straight, too,” still does not offer the child any choice 
but that of emulating Jimmy’s bridge. It may very well, however, improve 
his performance of the movement, which was what it was intended to do. 


It is important, then, that complete teacher direction of movement 
experiences in dance be seen for what it is. It may have many purposes, 


y couched in the language of inquiry or challenge, 
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all of them worthy, Children may increase their movement vocabularies 
siderably, may achieve better control and flexibility, strength and bal- 
псе, may learn to move with greater ease and freedom and security. And 
they will have great fun doing it if the atmosphere is informal and playful 
nd imaginative and if they gain the satisfaction of meeting the challenges 
(fered them and noting their own improvement. But it must not be called 

ı exploratory or creative or problem-solving use of movement, for it is 
not that. 

Creativity implies making choices, even if the choice is only between 
one thing and another. Exploration implies discovering for oneself that 

traight knees make a big bridge and bent knees а smaller one and that 
here are lots of other ways as well of bending, twisting, supporting, and 
balancing to make body bridges. 

Directed movement activity nevertheless serves a most important func- 
tion in the total dance program. It is here when all children are respond- 
ing in the same way that they can be helped to perform basic movements 
in the most efficient, natural, and correct fashion. Posture, carriage, cor- 
rect use of feet, legs, and arms, suspension, spring and buoyancy, control in 
landing, relaxation, precision, can be readily observed and checked by the 
teacher and guidance offered for improved execution. Children need to be 
able to move well in basic natural ways if these movements are to be 
used as points of departure for exploration. A brisk springy walk, an easy 
light buoyant run, the feeling of drop and suspension in a swing, of relaxa- 
tion in a collapse or sway, of balance in a spin or turn, of tension in a strike 
or dodge, of extension in a stretch will be gained, it is true, through the 
exploration and discovery of innumerable ways of moving. A quicker if 
less creative route to such basic movement efficiency is the one which is 
ordered by the teacher as she directs the class through simple to more 
complex movement activities, makes corrections, asks for demonstrations 
of excellent performance, challenges improvement. 

Many dance lessons may have some teacher-directed movement in them, 
if only as a warmup and review at the beginning. The purpose is to help 
the child to become master of his body’s movement, and many kinds of 
movement experiences will work toward that goal. 


MOVEMENT EXPERIENCES THROUGH GUIDED EXPLORATION AND 
PROBLEM-SOLVING 


In this large middle area between teacher-directed and child-directed 
experiences lies much of the beginning creative efforts in movement 
afforded to children. A choice is given, an area of exploration is stated, a 
problem is set and the child makes decisions, discovers another way, or 
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solves the problem to the best of his ability. It must be remebered that 
giving a child the whole world to choose from will confi ind often 
bewilder him. Channeling his efforts toward a satisfying solu limiting 
the possible choices, setting boundaries to his investigati ives him 
something to which he can apply himself with more security, aud for most 
children this makes for happier results. 

Children in a lesson in movement exploration must first ill be en- 
joined to move, and this must be planned and guided by the her, She 
must provide a purpose for the movement which makes scuse to the 
children. Merely to be told to “move іп any way you wish” or “move the 
way the music makes you feel” will embarrass and inhibit sonic « hildren, 
make others try to discover how the teacher rather than the music or 
their own impulse might will them to move, and be a signal to others 
to let themselves go in the most explosive fashion. ў 

Such purposive catalysts сап take many forms of direction, 1 nquiry, il- 
lustration, or suggestion. After movement is started, the teaclicr guides 


its exploration into whatever desirable kinds of experiences she has planned 

for the lesson. There may be sidetracks, however, for discoveries can never 

be entirely anticipated even by a seasoned teacher, A point of departure 

(a movement to start with) may be achieved in many ways. 

SOME MIGHT BE: 

Make yourself very small. Now move into a big shape (or vice versa). 

Stretch very high; now bend down very low (or vice versa). 

Reach out to a wide position; now make yourself very narrow (or vice versa). 

Try to be very round; now very flat. 

Twist (bend), your arm (leg, body), and then straighten it. 

Make a large, straight movement. 

Make a big, curving movement. 

Bounce one part of yourself; another part; your whole self. 

Walk (run, jump, hop) from here to there. 

Gallop or skip from here to there. 

Turn yourself around in different ways. 

Move as though very tall (tiny, wide, narrow, round, flat, crooked, straight). 

THEN MIGHT BE FOLLOWED WITH 

to all the above movements) : 

Can you change . . . (the direction 
path? its force or intensity?) 

What would happen if . . 


QUESTIONS LIKE THESE (not all will apply 
of your movement? its level? its speed? its 


. (you make it curved or crooked or straighter Ог 


spitalled?) 

Can you make a different shape? . . . another? . . . another? 

сала do it if you аге... (crouching low, sitting down, lying down, very 
tall?) 


How many different ways can you move your feet (knees, arms) when you walk 
(run, jump)? 


How might you move if you collapsed from that high position? 
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OR SUGGESTIONS LIKE THESE: 

See if you can do it a different way. 

Гту to make it bigger, (smaller, faster, slower, higher, lower). 

See if you can do it with another part of yourself. 

‘Try to change the way your hands are moving so that they are lighter, (stronger, 
slower, closed or open). 

When you come up (go down) let your head (one hand, your shoulders, your 
middle) be the starting part. 


OR DIRECTIONS LIKE THESE: 

Go across the room using three different movement speeds. 

Move one part of yourself fast and another slow (or big and small). 

Lift something that is heavy, (light, big, small) and carry it to a definite place, 
putting it down. 

Change quickly from high to low, slowly from low to high and then do the 
opposite. 

Trace in the space in front of you any form you see in the room as big as you 
can with one hand (vertically); in the space overhead with both hands (hori- 
zontally); now on the floor with one foot; now to make it even bigger, move 
around on the floor using any step you wish. 


OR ILLUSTRATIONS LIKE THESE: 
The rope is slithering into the floor in a tangle. Can you move like that? 
Jim bends and extends his arms when he raises his hand. What other ways can 


you raise your hand? 
Could you twist yourself like a dishrag and then shake yourself out again? 
Many people are running with legs lifted high in front. Could they be lifted 


high in another direction? 


In all the above, the child must make decisions about the movement 
he is to perform. There may be merely one, as “What kind of shape shall 
I start from?” or several, as “What shall І do first to make my jump differ- 
ent?” Whatever they are, he makes the choices and they are his. 

It is important that children soon learn the names of movements, at 
least basic ones, and the factors that affect their performance. Most of 
these words are so simple that they are in every child’s vocabulary. ‘The 
children should recognize their application to movement and understand 
that used in pairs they represent a contrast from one kind of movement 
to another, such as high, low; flat, round; wide, narrow; light, strong; slow, 
fast; crooked, straight. Or perhaps the change is only one in degree of 
speed (faster-slower) or in size (bigger-smaller, wider-narrower) or in 
level (higher-lower) or in quality (heavier-lighter; stronger-softer ) . 

As children come to understand the use of such words and to apply 
them to their movement experimentation, fewer directions and explan- 
ations from the teacher are necessary. Children themselves can experiment 
with the many ways of performing a particular movement, and the teacher 
need be concerned only with the improvement in skill, control, freedom, 
and creativity which develops from such experiences. 
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Together with understandings of these movement factors and how | 


they may be used to affect changes should come an increasing kinesthetic | 
awareness of the body in movement. Тһе feel of a twist, bend, stretch, _ 
of a strong take-off and a light landing, a drop with complete relaxation, 
the placing of body parts in various spatial relationships to cach other— 
awareness of these and many other kinesthetic elements of | Чу move 
ment will be developed through such a problem-solving method. The 
teacher should keep this goal clearly in mind and structu problems 


and questions which insure progress toward it, 


MOVEMENT EXPERIENCES THROUGH FREE EXPLORATION, 
INVENTION, AND IMPROVISATION 


Even when a child is given complete freedom to move as he wishes, 
there usually must be a reason, a purpose, a catalyst to evoke such move- 
ment. It may be a problem which allows for a variety of solutions. It 
may be a piece of music of a certain quality to which movement is im- 
provised. It may be a scarf or crepe paper streamers to wave about as he 
moves with them or makes them move. It may be any one of thousands 
of images he has chosen to interpret in movement. It may merely be that 
he is “it” in Follow the Leader and must invent a sequence of move- 
ments for the group to follow. 

The choices at this end of the creative scale are much greater. He may 
proceed at his own pace and anything within reason that seems right to 
him in movement is legitimate and useful. However, such activity loses 
its value as an educational experience if the movements are merely at 
random, performed with no concentration or absorption in the project on 
the part of the child, and constitute only a sort of laissez faire release 
of energy. Therefore he should be encouraged always to consider his рш- 
pose and be able to explain it if such explanation seems necessary. If chil- 
dren are ready for free exploration, a reasonable response to “whatever 
may be the point of departure into movement activity should be expected 


of them. Other limitations and restrictions which should be heeded 
follow. 


CONTROL OF SPACE 


When many children are moving at once, certain regulations must be 
made by the teacher or class? in order that each child has an equal chance 
to move as he wishes. These might consist of: 


? Sometimes a class can be asked to isi i 
3 г е make too many decisions of organization which 
interfere or postpone getting on with the activity. To жез and abide by them, children 


should underst: 
that the e are and why they need to be made. It is not necessary 
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‚ assigning to him only the space which he can reach by stretching. 
Such a space limitation will encourage movement on different levels 
and turning, but will not permit much locomotor activity. 

‚ allowing him to move only in that half or quarter of the room in which 
he starts. 

3. allowing free movement about the room if it can be done without 
collision. It helps to have each child “carry his space” with him. 


Children should learn early and with simple, easily controlled locomotor 
ıovement how to weave about among others, making their own paths 
without interfering with their classmates’ progress. 


CONTROL OF SPEED 


If the music, song, image, or technical problem demands bursts of 
locomotor speed, space allowance must be made for it unless it can be 
simulated with movement in place or nonlocomotor movement. ‘The non- 
collision rule must apply here as well. Children should be encouraged 
when moving about the room to watch for open spaces and to take quick 
spurts into them, being ready to stop short or change direction quickly 
if necessary. 


CONTROL OF FORCE 


When a problem is given, music decided upon, images chosen or 
properties distributed, some agreement should be reached as to the quality 
of movement suitable to the proposed interpretation, improvisation, or 
exploration, Children who are intent upon the movement problem, at- 
tentive to the musical sounds, or sincere in their interest in inventing 
movement to personify an image will not distort their movement so that 
it has no true relationship to what they are hearing or imagining or 
working out. On the other hand, a teacher must not be surprised when 
music which seems light and peaceful to her sounds uncommonly sprightly 
to a child’s ears, or when something that seems merely ponderous and 
slow may to them have sinister or ominous overtones. Ап ugly witch 
may be good, a beautiful one bad, and the wind can do or be almost 
anything at all. One never knows! 


EVALUATING THEIR OWN AND OTHERS’ MOVEMENT 
As important as it is for each child to receive recognition for his efforts, 


it is equally important, especially for older children, that they learn by 
experience and observation why a particular movement that has been 
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achieved is better coordinated, more original, a more exact solution to the 
problem set by the teacher or the purpose undertaken by the child himself, 
Such learning comes about through observation, through discussion and 
evaluation, and through the sharing of movement experiences. While it 
has been suggested that children should not spend too much time verbaliz- 
ing about their movement experiences, this does not mean that pertinent 
observation of and discussion about the successful solution of movement 
problems should not take place іп a movement exploration lesson. Such 
evaluation not only helps to reassure those children who are on the right 
track, but serves to stimulate the others to greater effort. 

Occasionally particular children may be called upon to demonstrate for 
others if their movement is especially commendable. Under most cir- 
cumstances a more acceptable method is to have one half of the class, ог 
a smaller fraction if it seems desirable, demonstrate for the other half. 
In this way, each child’s accomplishment is brought to the attention of 
the others and recognition of prowess and progress noted in the evaluation 
discussion which should follow such demonstrations. 


THE USE OF ACCOMPANIMENT IN MOVEMENT EXPLORATION 
FOR MOVEMENT-CENTERED PROBLEMS 


When a child is absorbed in trying out a movement in different ways 
(how fast can it be? how slow, high, low, big, little, heavy, light?), an 
accompaniment is usually distracting unless it is specifically related to 
the problem being solved. When many children are finding their unique 
solutions to a problem, a general accompaniment may restrict invention. 
Music tends to structure movement, and if beats which must be followed 
are imposed too soon, the breadth of discovery and inventiveness may be 
limited. 

Many teachers and children, too, have become thoroughly oriented 
to the teaching of dance to a musical or percussion accompaniment. 
Movement without the control which such sound affords seems strange 
and may be considered by them to be an invitation to disorder. ‘The 
following quotation illustrates this point. 


Since the practice of having children dance to music is so deeply established 
in our teaching, we have come to depend on it. We feel insecure without music. 
It affords a beginning and an end. By building up certain associations with 
certain sounds from the piano the group responds, and what might seem to be 
the spark of an “out-of-hand” idea or a really creative impulse is brought under 
control. Teaching cannot go on without group control by the teacher but there 
are different ways of achieving and exercising this control. Gradually breaching 
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the gap between our dependence on music as a control and working with move- 
ment in and of itself will help us hold on to our security.’ 


For the exploration or invention of movements or for the solving of 
movement problems, no accompaniment is necessary unless the problem 
initiates in some sort of rhythmic response. However, if it seems desirable 
and does not restrict investigation, appropriate sound effects may be 
provided to stimulate improvisation, to provide the desired sound environ- 
ment, and to make the gradual transition of which Miss Sheehy speaks. 

Accompaniment may sometimes be introduced by having each child 
provide his own with a small instrument he can play while moving (a 
hand drum, tambourine, shaker, or two hollow coconut shells). If chil- 
dren are working in small groups, they may provide accompaniment 
for each other. Later, accompaniment which is suitable or in keeping 
with the quality and timing of the movement being performed may be 
improvised, or sometimes a piece of appropriate music may be selected 
to accompany the movement. 3 


FOR RHYTHMIC-CENTERED PROBLEMS 


The invention or improvisation of movement to fit a series of pulse 
beats, accents, rhythmic patterns, or musical phrases is an important 
part of the development of rhythmic skills. It also constitutes a significant 
part of the total program of dance movement experiences, particularly 
for older children. Problems of movement invention which take their 
point of departure from aspects of rhythm are commonplace in the dance 
program, and many kinds of accompaniment will be helpful in solving 
them. Such problems are suggested in many of the procedures and the 
rhythmic games in Part ТУ. For that reason they are not repeated here. 

Very often appropriate music or another kind of auditory accompani- 
ment may be the initiating factor for movement improvisation, as will 
be seen in Chapter 6. Music selected for this purpose should be short 
and have a specific descriptive or a strong rhythmic quality or both. A 
ready response in movement by the children generally follows a recogni- 
tion of the quality of sound or the rhythmic structure of the music. 


з Emma Sheehy, Children Discover Music and Dance, Henry Holt and Co., 1959, рр. 
177-178. 
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Exploration Through 
Movement Manipulation 


While the child is practicing exercises, he cannot grow into a problem- 
solver. While he is slavishly driven by the purposes of others, he 


cannot grow into a free man," 


There is an almost infinite variety of ways in which the body can 
move. Contemporary concert dancers have pushed our horizons of possi- 
ble body movements far beyond their former narrow confines to make 
the art of dance a much richer and more compelling area of human ex- 
pression. One can learn some of the techniques of performing some of 
these movements, but in true creative dance these serve only to prepare 
the body as an instrument for its own expressive idiom. 

A dancer who creates his own forms must go on from there, just as a 
writer must manipulate the words, phrases, and sentences he has read 
or learned into his own combinations and sequences. In like manner a 
child, if he is to have broad and rich creative movement experiences, 
must learn to make new movements from familiar ones, to change, to 
combine, to invent on the basis of what he already knows. To try to teach 
directly all of these movement possibilities would be an Herculean task 

1 Marie I. Rasey, “Creativity and Its Psychological Implications,” Educational Leader- 
ship, February, 1956, p. 283. 
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even if it were desirable. Effective motor learning must make more demands 
upon the learner than the robotlike repetition of a series of movements. 
A child should not be continually told how to do it, but how to find out 
for himself how to do it and the many other possible ways of doing 
it if he is to survive in his fast-changing environment. 

The technical, mechanical, kinetic, or abstract exploration and investi- 
gation of movement is the process by which movement itself is manipu- 
lated or movements are combined to achieve another and nov way ОЁ 
moving. It is best described as the solution of kinetic probloms and 
hence does not depend on the use of images, dramatic references, or 
other similes and metaphors for motivation of movement activit: 

This is not to say that overtones of dramatic meaning may not be 
evoked by the change in the movement or the contrast between one 


movement and another. Running has a different movement meaning from 
walking, both to the person doing it and the person watching it. A low 
small body position looks and feels different from one which is high and 
wide, and therefore it has a different dramatic use. 

It will be perceived from the suggested procedures for exploration de- 
scribed in this chapter that imagery and dramatic meaning are inherent 
in most of the movement sequences and contrasts. This will often be 
obvious to the children as they perform or observe them, and comment 
about it should not be discouraged. Many children when asked to move 
in a certain way (strong, soft, straight, twisted) will solve the problem 
from а dramatic rather than a technical approach. This is a perfectly 
legitimate solution, provided that the assigned movement factors are pres- 
ent. It is only that a dramatic purpose for such movement experiments is 
not emphasized and may not even be mentioned in this type of explora- 
tion. The response is made by the child purely in terms of what he can 
do with the movement and not in terms of what he can express, identify 
with, or interpret by performing it in a particular way. 

Such experimentation is obviously more abstract and scientific than 
one which depends on imagery for its motivation, and it is useful for all 
ages of children. It has particular appeal for older ones, who are growing 
in their awareness of themselves as individuals and interested in the skill 
by which they can maneuver their bodies to accomplish desirable purposes 
in all kinds of movement activities. But it also is an approach to explora- 
tion by which younger children as well can learn about their movement 
capabilities and become more adept in their use. While they are quick 
to identify with all the people and things and happenings that con- 
tinually confront them in their unfolding environment, nevertheless one 
has only to watch children in action to catch their deep involvement 
in movement for movement's sake. Often kindergarten or even nursery 
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school teachers watching children in free play will see movement experi- 
:ıntation on which they can build their movement lessons. The young 
ild as well as the older one thus learns the great variety of movements 
is body is capable of, what they are called, and how he сап continually 
iprove their execution. 
With both younger and older children dramatic imagery may be used 
movement exploration, the type being adapted to their age and level 
interests. It should certainly not be considered indispensable, however. 
‚ overuse in many situations has caused younger children (and their 
ichers) to think of dance movement only in terms of animals, toys, 
| natural phenomena, and older children to reject its pretense as being 
neath their dignity. 
It is true that a good dance teacher's store of imagery should not be 
meager. She uses it in lessons when movement is being explored technically 
add sparkle and color to what might become, especially with young 
hildren, a rather dull sequence of movement problems. Such lively kines- 
thetic cues, as they are often called, are part of the vocabulary of every 
fective teacher of movement. However, it is only when the images 
themselves are the reason, the purpose, the motivation for moving, the 
focus of the problem, as it were, that she calls specifically upon her 
resources in this area. Such problems, based upon dramatic motor ideas 
or sensory experiences, will be discussed in the next chapter. 

Often the dramatic and expressive use of the voice can make movement 
cues more compelling. Quick, sharply accented words can contrast with 
slow, long-drawn-out syllables, strongly explosive ones with quiet whispers 
to match the movement solution being asked for. After all, if one used 
the same voice quality for each of the words in “On your mark, get set, 
go!” much of the thrill and excitement of the racing start would be 
lost. 

Even this can be misused, of course. I like the rather blunt plea for 
moderation in Halsey and Porter’s fine book which says, “Talk sense 
to the children. They like it better in the long run than the nonsense 
of an overdramatic, ingratiating, or patronizing approach.” 


HOW MOVEMENTS MAY BE CHANGED 


The familiar and easily recognized basic movements listed on pp. 38-39 
lend themselves to a vast number of variations and combinations. One 
could proceed to investigate these with no sequential plan, but merely 

2 Elizabeth Halsey and Lorena Porter, Physical Education For Children, The Dryden 
Press, 1958, р. 257. 
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with the goal of affecting some change in the original movement. Тһе 
results, however, would probably be haphazard, with some arcs of move- 
ment untouched and others overexposed. 

A more logical way for the teacher to guide such explora of move- 
ment is to use the elements which influence changes in movement per 
formance. Such elements have been given different names bv authorities 
in this field, but essentially their meaning is the same. | generally 
agreed that movement takes place in space, in time, and requ some de- 
gree of force to perform. It is also agreed that each movem« as а сег 
tain shape which can be described and, because of the advances which 
have been made in dance theory, can now be notated. ^ov natural 
basic movement has certain definite characteristics, because i es these 
movement elements in particular ways. 

To use the walk as an example, its body direction is forward, ıi transfers 


weight from one foot to another with steps of moderate size (there аге, 
of course, individual differences), it maintains a standing level with the 
body erect, its path is straight, and the eyes focus in the direction in 
which the walk is moving. All of these characteristics are related to space 
and may be said to be the spatial factors of a natural walk. 

In time, the natural walk moves at a moderate rate of speed, and be- 
cause the intervals between the steps are equal it may be said to have a 
regular pulse, like the beat of the heart. 

The way one walks usually refers to the way one expends and controls 
force or energy. A natural walk which is efficient has a quality that is light 
and springy with a nice balance between tension and relaxation, falling 
about in the middle between strong and weak on a scale of dynamics. 
(When a person says of another, “I can tell she’s coming when I hear 
her walk,” the telltale factors are usually timing and quality.) 

The shape of the walk has changed very little since our remote ancestors 
began to move about on two feet instead of four. It has become more 
erect, but it still moves the body through space by transferring its weight 
from one foot to the other, Its shape characteristics, or the way the parts 


of the body are used in an efficient natural walk, are described in detail 
on p. 106. 


Consequently, 
simple combinati 
of the elements 


by starting with any simple movement like the walk ог 
on of movements and applying any one of these factors 
of movement, one changes the original movement and 
something new evolves, A natural walk may become faster or slower 
or heavier or lighter or lower or higher or backward or sideward or change 
in any number of other ways or combinations of ways. Any specific move- 
ment or movement position, then, may be changed by changing one 
or more of the factors which characterize its elements. These factors, 
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heir different and contrasting possibilities, and the movement elements 
› which they apply are as follows: 


he element of shape (use of body) 


Factors which can affect change: Position or movement of the head, trunk, 
arms, legs, hands, feet; vertical or horizontal position of the body. 


he element of space 

Factors which can affect change: Direction of body movement'—forward, 
backward, sideward, diagonal, turning, in, out, up, down 

Dimension (size, range, amplitude) of movement—large, big, tall, high, wide, 
or small, little, short, low, narrow. 

Level (plane)* of movement—low, middle, high, elevated—or of body posi- 
tion—prone, sitting, squatting, kneeling, standing, elevated. 

Path of movement—straight (direct) or curved, twisted, crooked (indirect, 
flexible). 

Focus of gaze in movement—constant toward any direction, wandering, near, 
far, dual, outward, inward. 


‘he element of time 
Factors which can affect change: Rate of speed (tempo) of movement—slow, 
moderate, fast. Division of the intervals between pulse beats (underlying 
beats) into even or uneven parts—regularly or irregularly timed movements. 


The element of force (energy, effort, weight, dynamics) 
Factors which can affect change are related to the way force (energy, effort) 
is controlled or released by body joint and muscular action. The resulting 
movement may be described as tensed, heavy, strong, hard or relaxed, light, 
weak, soft. 


SOME GENERAL PROCEDURES FOR MOVEMENT EXPLORATION 


Using Locomotor Movement in Place 
Moving in place and using a natural walk, run, jump or hop as a point of 
departure. 
. change the speed to faster or slower, gradually or suddenly 
. change the force to heavier or lighter, gradually or suddenly 
. change the level to higher or lower (where possible) 
. change the direction by turning around left or right 


AWN 


3 The words in parentheses have been used in others’ writing on movement and 
dance and have similar meanings. 

4 Movement through space may have changing spatial directions as well, that is, 
toward the front or back or sides or corners of the space where the movement occurs. 
The body direction may remain constant during these spatial direction changes, or it 
may also change as indicated above. 
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5. change the natural shape by changing the position or movement of the feet, 
legs, arms, head or trunk 
6. make combinations of any two or more of these factors 


Using Locomotor Movement Through Space 


With any natural or derived movement, movement combination, or dance 
step, chosen or assigned. 


1. move forward to a given or chosen point 

2. move to a given or chosen point, turn and move back 

3. move forward to two or three given or chosen points and back iıı one’s own 
sequence 

+. move in two or three assigned or chosen directions in one’s ov sequence 


(forward, backward, sideward) 
5. move in circles, squares, zig-zag or curving paths 
6. move in paths of one’s own choice, avoiding others 
Move through space using first a walk, later a run and skip, making changes 
1. in speed and in force, gradually or suddenly 
2. in level and in dimension, gradually or suddenly 
3. in direction: forward, backward, sideward, and turning 
4. make a movement sequence using any three of these factors 
Move through space using any invented movements 
1. explore level, getting as high an elevation into the air and as low into the 
floor as possible 
. explore speed, moving as slowly and quickly as possible 


3. explore force, moving as lightly as possible and then with greater force, 
particularly on the takeoff 


N 


Using Nonlocomotor Movement Standing, Sitting, Lying 

1. Find out how different parts of the body move 

2. Twist, bend, and extend different parts of the body 

3. Explore space around the body by moving outward or upward from the body 
center and then in toward it, or up and down—that is, stretching out in all 
directions and bending in again, using different parts of the body, alone and 
combined with others 

4. Explore the movement factors of a given or invented movement 
a. speed, by doing it fast and slow 
b. dimension, by making it big and small 
c. level, by doing it high and low 
d. path, by making it straight and angular, or curving and rounded 
e. force, by doing it lightly or delicately, and strongly or vigorously 

5. Invent movement that illustrates two or more of these factors and combine 
into a sequence 

6. Explore ways of moving from one position or place shape to another and 
then return, perhaps first from a high one to a low or from a wide to a 


5 It is best to use а simple movement which carries the body easily through space. А 
walk is good to start with, then a skip, light run, gallop, step-hop. 
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narrow or from a vertical to a horizontal plane; later to three sequential posi- 
tions, as high, low, wide 
a. pause when the shape or position is reached before going on to the next, 
and then continue 
b. move without pause from one to the next and continue on 
с. move slower or faster than natural from one shape to the next 
4. move on a twisted or curving path as well as a straight-angled one 
‚ move strongly against resistance and then easily and lightly 
‚ move in а smooth sustained fashion and then with strong pulsations 
. make a sequence, 
(1) using one contrasting movement factor in the two- or three-space 
intervals between positions (such as fast-slow or slow-fast-slow ) 
(2) two contrasting factors (such as strong-sustained and light-pulsed or 
fast-light and slow-strong) 


ga so 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURES FOR SPECIFIC MOVEMENTS 


In the following sequential procedures for exploring dance movement, 
a beginning is made from a few specific locomotor and nonlocomotor 
movements. After some experience in exploration, children may be 
expected to invent movement of their own to exemplify certain move- 
ment factors in a problem set for them. Two things should be noted 
in the use of these procedures: 

1. In no sense do they represent a series of steps to be used in a 
single lesson, but rather for use in a series of lessons over a period of time. 
Single steps should, of course, be repeated several times, and they may be 
altered or expanded as the teacher sees fit. The order may be reorganized 
or reversed. Some procedures may be omitted, as later ones are intended 
for older rather than younger children. Individual teachers are the best 
judges of their children’s ability to solve movement problems. 

2. The responsibility for allowing children to explore, investigate, and 
invent movement does not negate the teacher's responsibility to help 
children improve the execution of such movement. Inadequate solution 
of problems and poor performance of movement assignments should be 
noted, discussed, and measures taken for improvement. It may be that 
the children need some teacher-directed drill on movement performance, 
It may be that they are attempting movements too complex or demanding 
for them to perform. It may be that the problems given are too difficult 
for them. In that case a return to simpler problems may be indicated 
until their mastery is assured. On the whole, if children are involved whole- 
heartedly in what they are doing and are working individually, they 
will rarely go beyond their readiness to perform a movement task assigned 
to them. 
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LOCOMOTOR MOVEMENT—RUNNING AMONG OTHERS 


Often a series of lessons in movement exploratioy start with 
teacher-directed movement and progress into movement lems where 
children are called upon to move more and more on tl үп, 5исһ а 
sequence is the following, involving running in place, for on straight 
and curved paths, turning, making one’s own path, ing spatial 
direction, and, finally, speed and body directions, all w t colliding 
with other persons. Some of the later problems are diffi ind should 


be reserved for older children. 


. Perform a good саѕу natural run in place, 

. Turn around in place in both directions, 

. Use the run forward on a Straight line (from one side о: спа of the 
тоот to the other), 1 
4. Turn when necessary and convenient and run back without touching 

another person.* Make three or four trips in this manner 

5. Run on a curved line counterclockwise around the room. ! 

6. With half of the class stopped and standing still, others continue 
а counterclockwise run, avoiding those standing by weaving in and 
out, but making as many laps as possible. 

7. With all Tunning again counterclockwise, each turns оп his own 

impulse and at any time, and runs clockwise for a while, and then 

returns to the original direction (successive turns should be alternated 
with a forward run at least halfway around the room). On signal, 


stop suddenly and completely. Hold a position until signal to resume 
тип, 


w һә 


8. Етот опе спа ог side of the room run on a curving or serpentine path 
to the other side, | 

9. From one end ог side of the room run on a zig-zag path, making 
quick, sharp-angled changes in Spatial direction, ы 

10. Run anywhere in а room, weaving in and out among others and using 
all the open Spaces, never following another person, never colliding, 
running sometimes in place if necessary, changing spatial direction 
often. (This last activity can be made more difficult by decreasing 


11. Change speed of movement, slowing to a walk at times and then 


® It is important to enforce the no-collision rule. Children who cannot turn without 


bumping others should Tun to the wall, stop, and turn, until the Tunning turn can be 
made correctly, 
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a prescribed time as well as a negative count of the number of brushes 
with another person. 

12. Change body direction of run, from forward to backward. At first, run 
forward on a straight line and then backward to the starting point. 
‘Then change from a forward to a backward run, going in the same 
spatial direction. Progress to changes in body direction on curved 
lines, serpentines, zigzags. Use sideward runs in the same way. 
Using the run with turns and body direction and speed changes, 
invent a floor pattern (figure eight, square, diamond, triangle, double 
serpentine) which has a consistent form and can be repeated. 


COMOTOR MOVEMENT—DANCE STEPS 


Children can discover dance steps by exploring movement combinations 
gested to them. In this problem-solving way of learning step combin- 
ions and coordinations, the components of the step are thereby recog- 
ed and understood. The step-hop, mazurka, and schottische all can 
Луе from the following activities. 

Ask children to: 


Walk in place and forward. 

2. Hop in place and forward on one foot and then the other. 

3. Combine walking and hopping forward as well as in place, taking 
any number of relatively short steps and hops and repeating combina- 
tions which are made. 

‚ Make as many combinations of walks and hops as possible in four counts; 
in three counts; in two counts (of a moderately fast tempo). Any 
combination that solves the problem is legitimate, and children may be 
asked to share combinations they make. 


Obviously the only combination which fits two counts is the step-hop. 
Many children will have discovered a walk-walk-hop to three counts (the 
mazurka) and can be asked to demonstrate it for the others to try. The 
same method may be used for the four-count schottische (walk-walk-walk- 
hop). 

Le all have discovered or tried these combinations, a drum or musical 
accompaniment may be added for each of the three combinations, with 
the accent on the first step stressed. The change from a natural walking 
step to a springy one on the balls of the feet will achieve the quality 


of movement desired. 


Exploration of direction, shape, and other movement factors which 
might affect interesting and satisfying changes in these steps can follow. 
Other dance steps can be discovered in similar fashion. The 3/4 run 
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(see p. 125) may evolve from a light run done on a zig-zag path from 
one end of the room to the other. A polka turns out to be a combination 
of one slide and a skip (sideward polka) or one gallop and a skip (forward 
polka). For various reasons the more teacher-directed methods o! present- 
ing dance steps as outlined in Chapter 9 may be preferred. Nevertheless, 
it is amazing how quickly children who are experienced and adept at 


solving movement problems can find them by themselves. “When we 
had tried to teach the children to polka, in three separate stages, the re- 
sult was that only a few children could polka. Later on, after the children 
had had some experience of making their own rhythms and developing 
certain patterns of movement, we found that they could polka very quickly 
without being ‘teacher-taught.’ "7 


NONLOCOMOTOR MOVEMENT—SHAKING 


Shaking is a movement which in and of itself has many variations and 
can be performed by several parts as well as the total body. It is usually 
a combination of twisting, bending, and extending in varying amounts plus 
an irregular vibratory quality, and is both relaxed and relaxing. Being a 
movement that is in constant functional use, it is very familiar to chil- 
dren and can be performed on signal without hesitation. 

When its characteristic factors of speed and force are changed, it loses 
its identity as a shaking movement. It therefore makes an easy point of 
departure into related but quite different movement experiences. 

The following is an exploratory sequence using shaking and other move- 
ments evolving from it. Other nonlocomotor movements such as turn, 
push, and strike as well as the basic movements of bend, stretch, and 
twist can be substituted in certain of these sequential steps. 


1. While sitting, shake one hand, the other, both together; in front, at 
either side, up high, down low. 

2. Try shaking another part of the body (arms, shoulders, head, feet, legs). 

3. Stand and shake the whole body (this will result in quick knee bends, 
jiggling and dangling arms, twisting and shrugging shoulders, turning 
head, swinging hips, and intermittent hand shaking at a more or less 
rapid rate of speed). 

4. Do the same in a horizontal position on the floor, shaking one part, 
then others, then the whole body. 

5. Sit and shake the hand again, observing its direction (up and down 
will be most common. 


6. Try shaking one or both hands another way (forward and back, side 
to side, or in small circles). 


ТА. Н. Stone, The Story of a School, Ministry of Education, London, 1959, pp- 
13-14. 
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7. Shake both hands, but make them go in opposite directions. 

8. Now slow down the movement so that it becomes “slow motion.” 

9. Keep it slow but make it much bigger, as far as possible either up and 
down, forward and back, or side to side. The extension of the move- 
ment may change the body position from a sit to a kneel or a stand or 
the opposite, from vertical to horizontal. (In slowing down and ex- 
tending the size, it is important that the flexible wrist and elbow of 
the shaking movement be retained). 

10. Keep the movement big, but make it suddenly fast again, and then 
suddenly slow. Then accelerate and retard so that the speed change is 
gradual. 

Keep the movement big and slow, but add tension so that it is done 
against resistance (like pulling taffy). Keep the size and strength, but 
increase and decrease speed. 

12. Move in the large, strong, and slow pattern of movement in any of 
the directional contrasts, and alternate it with small quick light shakes. 
Try moving in all three of the directional patterns in this way. 

. Use any of the appropriate procedural steps in exploring movements 
related to shaking of the head, shoulders, legs, and total body. 


vu 


NONLOCOMOTOR MOVEMENT—OUT FROM AND INTO THE BODY CENTER 


This sequence primarily involves changes in shape from small to large 
and consists of stretches outward in all directions and bends inward around 
the body center. The directions a child first learns are toward myself and 
away from myself. Its similarity as well to the body movement of inhaling 
and exhaling the breath is obvious and is a good way to begin, taking the 
natural deep breath rhythm into an extension of size, involving arms, legs, 
and head as well as trunk. It may be done on any level or with level 
changes, and the shapes may change with each change of size if the child 
prefers. In general the movement will be more horizontal than vertical. 
In accomplishing shape changes, not all parts of the body will be stretched 
or bent each time, but the effect of the movement will always be out and in. 


1. Make a large place shape by stretching out as far as possible. Make a 
very small place shape by bending in very close to the body center. 

‚ Move out to the large shape and then іп to the small shape fast. 

. Move out to the large shape and then in to the small shape slow. 

‚ Move out to the large shape fast, in slow, and then the reverse. 

‚ Move out and then in against resistance, exerting strong force. 

‚ Move out and then in with little force, relaxed and lightly. 

. Move out strongly and in softly and the reverse. 

‚ Move out and then in on a twisted, curving path. 

‚ Move out on a twisted path, in on а straight path and the reverse. 


хо со ма ٩ ند بپ ب 1ا‎ 
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10. Move out and then in with a series of three or four pulsations (see 
р. 38). 

П. Move out with a series of pulsations, in with one sn sustained 
movement and the reverse, 

12. Accelerate or retard speed or increase or decrease force wi hin an out- 
ward or inward movement. 

13. Make sudden contrasts in speed, force, or path withiı utward or 
inward movement, 

14, Move out and then in with a focus of gaze which foll« 1€ move- 
ment direction (upward or outward and then downwa*: inward), 

15. Move out and then in with a focus of gaze which oppose: the move- 
ment direction, 

16. In a series of several outward and inward movements ust ceptible 


changes in certain of the factors of time, force, and space experienced 
in the sequences above. 


NONLOCOMOTOR MOVEMENT—USE OF THE HANDS 


Movement involving the hands might seem too small in scale to be 
included in movement exploration for dance purposes. It is true that be- 
cause such movements require control and a degree of coordination, they 
should be used with older children rather than younger ones. Nevertheless, 
hands are very expressive and revealing instruments of the body, used to 
stroke and to slap, to point and to press, to punch and to bless. Hands are 
used in a myriad of functional ways, more than any other part of the 
body. An easy bridge may be made by investigating how they move for 
different purposes. Although the movement dimensjon may be small at 
times, hands are attached to arms which move as well, and they to the 
trunk, ‘Thus it can lead into total body movement in many instances. 


1. Stretch the hands and fingers out as wide as possible, then bend them 
into a tightly clenched fist. 

2. Move them out and in very fast and then very slowly. 

3. Try 2 at the same time extending the arms outward in any direction. 

4. Move the hands in Opposite directions across the body as far as possi- 
ble, closing them in at the same time; move them back to their own 
sides, opening them out at the same time. 

5. Move them downward toward the feet, opening them out at the same 
time; move them upward again, closing them in at the same time. 

6. Try 4 and 5 both very fast and very slowly; then make the closing 
fast and the opening slow and vice versa, Try with hands used alter- 
nately, 

7. Try 4 and 5 both fast and slowly with great force, and slowly with 
little force. Try with hands used alternately. 
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Bring the hands together with much force, as though to clap them, 
but do not allow them to touch. Do this with level and direction 
changes. Then use little force with level and direction changes, making 
the movements soft, curving, and light. 

Using the hand open, bend only the first and second joints, making 
it clawlike and tense. Move up and down, in and out, together and 
alternately, with level and direction changes and sudden changes in 
speed. 

Using the hands open and loose and relaxed at the wrist and in the 
fingers, move them together and alternately, up and down, in and out, 
with size, level, place, path, and direction changes around the body. 
Use changes of speed but not of force. 

Using the hands open and flat as in a pushing or pressing movement, 
move them together and alternately, out and in, up and down, with 
size, level, place, path and direction changes. Try sudden changes in 
force and speed. 

Clasp hands together and stretch and bend elbows, making as many 
direction, level, force, and speed changes as possible. 

Place palms of hands and fingers together, and make similar changes 
as in 12. 

14. Focus gaze intently and constantly on опе hand and move it around 
body with many place, path, direction, and speed changes. Allow the 
hand focus to carry the body into locomotor movement and level 
changes wherever the hand may lead. 

15. Try combinations of using the hands in several ways which are sug- 


gested by a dramatic purpose. 


COMBINED LOCOMOTOR AND NONLOCOMOTOR MOVEMENT—WORK OR 
SPORT PATTERNS 


The beginning here may be made from a simple gesture which involves 
as much of the body as possible, such as raising the arm and hand high 
for attention and then lowering it. The gesture is then taken through the 
following series of steps. 

Progress is made to a familiar movement pattern of work or sport. Each 
chooses his own, or a similar one may be decided upon by all. It should 
be a movement pattern which uses the total body, rather than only the 
feet or arms, and which involves one or more walking steps when executed. 
Examples of such patterns in sports are: delivering a bowling ball, a 
tennis serve, fielding a fly ball; in work: sweeping the floor, washing a wall, 
chopping wood, lifting and placing heavy objects in a pile. 

The movement or movements are first performed in their natural space 
and time form, and awareness of exactly how the body moves should be 
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observed. Then each movement pattern which is not continuous should 
be linked together by a movement phrase so it can be repeated without 
stopping in between. 

The following variations may then be made: 


1. Perform the pattern in very slow motion continuously, keeping all parts 
of the movement in the same slow tempo. 

2. When moving very slowly, stop or “freeze” on signal. Without moving, 
note the shape of the body at that moment and be ready to describe it. 


Resume slow motion on signal. 

‚ Perform the movement continuously but at a very fast speed 

4. Perform the movement in its natural timing, but make it bigger than 

life size, that is, increase the dimension of the movements so that they 

cover a much greater space area. 

Start the bigger-than-life-size movement very slowly and, as it is те- 

peated, gradually increase the speed until the movement is very fast. 

6. Reverse the timing so that the continuous movements start very quickly 
and then retard to a very slow timing. 

7. Within the pattern of the continuous movements make sudden changes 
in time and space, that is, of fast-slow and large-small. Work out a 
sequence which demonstrates changes in both these space and time 
factors. 

8. Going back to the place shapes which resulted from the “freeze” 
signals, take any two contrasting shapes and move from one to the 
other with changes in speed, time, and force, making contrasts in each 
factor as the movement continues from one shape to the other. 


әз 
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It will be found that this series of making variations on a familiar move- 
ment pattern changes the pattern so considerably that the original move- 
ment is difficult to recognize and a series of new movement patterns result. 
Each person may choose one or more congenial sequences which have 


resulted from his experimentation and build them into a simple movement 
study. 


PROPERTIES AS AIDS IN EXPLORATION AND IMPROVISATION 


The process of encouraging children to move freely without embarrass- 
ment and in a variety of ways is greatly aided by the use of simple props. 
Here the interest is centered not so much on one’s own movement as in 
taking action to make something else move and to make it move in every 
possible and interesting way. 

‘There are many precedents for dancing with something in the hands. 
The mask, the fan, the flower of court dance, the swords and sticks of folk 
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dance ritual all were used for specific movement purposes, usually definitely 


prescribed. One not so prescribed but more related to the free use we are 
discussing here is a large handkerchief held in the hand when performing 
folk dance. Sometimes held only by the man (the women have skirts to 


Scarves (Ross H. McGregor) 


hold, flick, and swing) but often by both, they provide a light, gay touch 
and help dancers overcome the wooden, stilted use of the upper body so 
often seen in elementary and secondary school folk dance. Several simple 
materials which can be used for free exploration are described below. 
Light silk scarves of all shapes and weights can be flicked, waved, swung, 
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tossed with one or both hands or by one or more persons, depending upon 
the scarf size. As one runs forward a light silk scarf held by ih hands 
can be sailed behind, or without being held can flatten itseif inst the 
front of the body. It can be tossed high and caught any place in its down- 
ward drift; it can be swung in great arcs, circles, and figure сїшїїїз; it can 
be flicked in any direction with short, sharp, small movements ‹ ists and 
fingers. It is one of the best “dance-things” there is, as its movement can 
be made to be both dreamy and brisk, 

A substitute for silk scarves that does almost as well is strips of crepe 
paper. These may be used singly in fairly long pieces, or several shorter 
pieces can be doubled over, fastened at the bend with a string handle, and 


Bandannas, used as Squares or cut into triangles, are another excellent 
substitute for scarves and particularly appealing to boys. If they are red, 
they can also be used to simulate fire and flames flickering, blazi ig high, 
and dying away into a bonfire’s glowing coals. 

Bandannas or short pieces of soft торе* are also useful to pull against 
in different hand and апп relationships while movement is made from 
any one position to another. Grasped at either end and held in a taut 
line, they keep the hands and arms in varying positions of tension against 
which the body may move in a wide variety of nonlocomotor movements 


Ropes provide another movement aid if they are not too heavy and 
hence dangerous to swing and toss when others are near. They are раг- 
ticularly good to twirl around the body, or in circles, serpentines, and figure 
eights near the floor in imitation of cowboy rope tricks. 


to an end that other movement uses of the hoop went unexplored. Besides 
being twirled, a hoop can be Swung, turned, climbed or crawled through, 
lifted high in large arcs or circles, rolled from one part of the body to 
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to beat time, to wave, or swing in response to the pulse beats, accents, 
ту! patterns, or phrases of a musical accompaniment. This kind of 
use scribed more fully in the chapters on “Тһе Skills of Rhythm.” 

Е beanbags are useful movement adjuncts. ТЋеу сап add a feeling 
of weight and hang to a swing when held in the hands; they can be carried 
in: h arc from one hand to the other with a wide sideward sway; they 
can placed on the head to give a feeling of downward pressure, re- 
sist - unresisted; they can be balanced on the head while the body 


Tambourines (Ross H. McGregor) 


moves down into the floor into an almost prone position and up again 


into fast-moving walks and turns. | 
Props, of course, should always be seen for what they are, a quick means 


of helping children to explore a great variety of movements. Moving with 
a scarf, a rope, or a beanbag is only the first step toward making the kinds 
of movement which are possible with these accouterments а part of 
one’s repertoire. ‘The next step would be to reproduce these movements 
freely and accurately in dance improvisation with only imaginary props to 
control. 
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ACTIVITIES AND GAMES THAT HELP TO EXPLORE MOVEMENT 


There are many simple ways of “playing” with movement which pro- 
mote spontaneity, improvisation, and enrichment of movement resources. 
Certain of these gamelike activities are described here. Some of them in: 
volve individual response to words, directions, or signals; others are ex- 
plorational or improvisational contests between partners or gro ips; still 
others involve many children in a series of directions that demand change 
in body shapes. In the latter activities it is very important to «top occa- 
sionally and have children describe the body shape they have assumed— 
“Tam kneeling on my right knee, my right arm is high, my left arm is 
low and twisted, my head is down” and so on. Awareness of where the 


body is in space is thus developed. 


INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES 


quick stops and starts is given. 
Bridges and Tunnels. Children may vie with each other individually 


parts of the body. The activity may be made more vigorous by having a 
second or third child make his way through the bridges or tunnels with- 
out interfering with their structure, 

The Word Game. At the leader’s word signal children perform move- 
ment appropriate to the word. Words used at first may be those of move- 


signal STILL!, movement must cease in whatever position it occurs. With 
children who are more ex 
gesting types of nonlocomotor movement, such as bend, twist, and swing, 
may be used, progressing into descriptive words like curving, sticky, soft, 
or prickly, or even into a description of a feeling state, such as lost, excited, 
scared, or cold, Design words, such as symmetrical, asymmetrical, and on- 
and-off balance, may be used with advanced students, 

At first the teacher may be leader; the leader then may choose as next 
leader a child who has shown inventiveness in his response to the succes- 
sive words and has Successfully held the STILL! signal. After a trial with 
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the total class, the game may be played in groups, each one having a child 
е о, 

Space-Writing and Sky-Writing. Children of any age, standing by 
themselves, write letters or numbers or paint pictures in the space before 
hem, The writing can be done with either hand or with both hands 
ogether; it can be very small (as with a pen оп a piece of paper) or very 
arge, perhaps involving sideward locomotion and high and low reaches 
(as with a large brush on a billboard); it can be very hard and strong (as 
though chiseling a stone) or very light and delicate (as though on a misted 
picture window) or very fast or slow. Contrasts from one movement factor 
© another can be signalled by the teacher or initiated by the children 
hemselves. The objective is to get as many different kinds of movement 
хрепепсев as possible into the activity. 

Sky-writing is done lying on the back and using one or both feet high 
in the air to make the arcs, circles, angles, lines, or loops involved. Obvi- 
ously much less movement differentiation is possible in this variation of 
the game. 

What Shape Are You In? In this contest place shapes, assumed 
after a quick stop are judged for their originality and immobility. The 
teacher chooses two or three “watchers” and then gives a descriptive word 
like crooked, round, tall, small, wide, thin, flat, or pointed; or later two 
combined words like tall-crooked, wide-round, flat-pointed, or low-straight. 
‘The signal GO! is then given and the players run as fast as they can. On 
the signal STOP! each immediately assumes his version of the indicated 
shape and holds it. The watchers quickly choose those judged best, tap 
them, and change places with them. Children chosen may be asked to 
describe their shapes accurately before they can become watchers. ‘Then 
the next shape-descriptive words are given by the teacher and the game 
proceeds. If the teacher wishes another variation on the same shape the 
next time around, she can say try again before she gives the starting 
signal. As this is a vigorous game it should be played only for a short period 
of time, For variation, girls may be asked to assume different shapes 
from boys. А 

Caught т the Act. Children are asked to do in slow motion any kind 
of nonlocomotor movement they can think of—stretches, twists, bends— 
in all directions and levels. The signal CAUGHT IN THE ACT! is then 
given, and’ they must stop immediately in whatever position they find 
themselves. The signal GO! follows and they must perform any locomotor 
movement possible as fast as they can, still maintaining the position until 
told to stop. The most successful performer may be chosen to give the 
signals the next time. 

Alphabet Shapes. An activity somewhat similar to “Tunnels and 
Bridges” is one in which children on signal make letter shapes on the 


1 


Exploring in Twos 
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floor with their bodies. Several letters of the alphabet lend themselves to 
this уйу (1, СУ, У, Т, 0; Jy Х; ¥, А, О, 5,7) although some are 
more difficult than others, The teacher or “watchers” take turns acting as 
jude of the success of the imitation. Some of these letters, of course, 
сап formed in standing shapes and a few (1, Х, Т, J) can be made 
while jumping in the air. 


low Shapes. If a strong light that creates shadows on one wall or 


Caught in the Act (Ross H. McGregor) 


t is fun to try to make familiar or unfamiliar shadow 
instead of just the hands. Animals, birds, 
ife, as well as many examples of free-form 


the floor is available, i 
pictures using the whole body, 
monsters, and giants come to 1 
sculpture! 


PARTNER AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Mirrored Movement. ‘This may be played using partners, although at 
first it works better with a group where the teacher or a competent leader 
faces the group and initiates its movement. The leader begins moving in 
any way he wishes, as though he were looking into a mirror and watching 
his reflection. The others, who face him, must imitate everything he does 
but on the same side, the way a mirror reflection would. Although move- 
ment should for the most part be nonlocomotor, traveling short distances 
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forward, backward, and sideward is possible if there is room. |! is best at 
first to keep the movement rather slow and sustained, but later sh rt, quick 
movements may be alternated with slow ones provided they clear in 
shape and easily followed. When this activity is done using partners, опе 
регѕоп assumes the active role and the other focuses on him constantly 
in order to present an exact mirrored imitation of his movement. After a 
short time, the active partner and his reflection change roles, so that the 


other person has his turn to initiate the movement sequence. 

Palm Touch. This is a partner contest in which one person takes a 
position and the other follows as quickly as possible. With partners facing 
and standing still about a foot apart, the first person moves his arms into 
any position he wishes with the palms of his hands flat and toward his 
partner. Тһе partner responds by quickly placing his palms against the 
other’s palms, so that they lightly touch, and holding them there. As soon 
as the touch is made (but not before) the first person quickly changes 
his position again and the game proceeds. It is more fun and more chal- 
lenging if the arm and hand positions taken are not symmetrical but rather 
each in a different position in front or at the side of the body (one high, 
the other low; one arm bent, the other straight; one up, the other crossed 
to the side, etc.). After a short time, partners reverse roles and the first 
person or leader becomes the follower. This game may be changed some- 
what by having the changes from one position to the next slow and sus- 
tained rather than quick. Here, the palms of the two partners maintain a 
continuous light contact as the leader initiates continuous movement. 

Moving Echo. This activity may be done with partners, with a leader 
and group, or even in two groups with group members improvising indi- 
vidually. The objective is to echo the short, strongly dynamic movement 
phrase of one partner, the leader, or one group, by the opposite 
partner or group. The echoing movement is performed after a brief pause 


Circle Design. In this activity a group of eight to twelve persons joins 
hands lightly in a circle with feet firmly planted in a forward-backward 
stride position. Any possible movement is attempted, with care being taken 
not to move the feet, lose hand contact with the persons on either side, 


ferent ways with these restrictions, The persons on either side will un- 
doubtedly influence the movement of the one between, but he can respond 
to this influence in any way he wishes or finds possible. 

‘The next step is to free one foot while keeping the other firmly in place. 
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This will allow for greater movement range and originality. The last step 


is to free both feet, but still to keep the hands joined іп а circle structure. 
The circle shape may change considerably, becoming much smaller or 
elongated or even turning inside out, depending on the impulse of the 
gı members. The teacher should call a halt when experimentation has 
gone on for a brief time, and the resulting circle design is then observed 


for interest and originality. Two or three groups шау perform at a time for 
the rest of the class. 

‚ this last activity, group cooperation is very important as individuals 
ume and relinquish movement initiative as it seems best for the group 
design. It should probably not be attempted until a class has worked to- 
gether for some time on exploration and improvisation. 

Active and Passive Partners. This is an activity in which two persons 
successively improvise movement phrases. They join right or left hands 
(only) and decide who will start first. The first person, using primarily 
‘low sustained nonlocomotor movement,, begins a movement phrase and 
carries it through to completion. The partner cooperates by moving as he 
is affected by the movement of the first person, reacting only passively 
through the contact of joined hands. The first person’s movement phrase 
should have a definite ending, so that his partner can tell when it is his 
turn to begin. The latter then assumes the active initiating role and per- 
forms his movement phrase through to its finish, with the first person fol- 
lowing where the movement leads him. Such alternation of movement 
phrases can continue through several turns as the direction of a movement 
phrase is passed back and forth between partners. Phrases may be timed 
so they will not continue too long, although with partners who are used 


to working together in this fashion it is not necessary. 
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Exploration Through 


Imagery 


| have a great belief in the beauty of the movement of children. | have 
tried to think why it is beautiful. | believe it is because of the oneness 


of their imaginations and their movement. 


We have said that movement is meaningful without benefit of dramatic 
reference or related imagery. In fact, some concert dance choreographers 
today refuse to relate their dances to any dramatic purpose whatsoever, 
preferring to evoke audience empathy directly from the movement itself 
and its dynamic and spatial design. 

With children, however, movement usually is related to dramatic mean- 
ing if only because in most of its living manifestations it is performed for a 
functional or dramatic purpose. It was seen in the last chapter how 
manipulating movement in a particular way will arouse images or emotions 
on the part of both the performer and the viewer, even though the move- 
ment problem is technical and abstract. When trying a slow low move- 
ment on hands and feet, a young child may claim to be anything from a 
tiger to a moving bridge; a quick collapse into the floor may recall a dead 
rocket or a tree felled by a storm. A fast movement toward a constant 

1 Bruce King, speaking at the Sixth Annual Conference of the Creative Teaching 
of Dance to Children (YM-YWHA, New York City, December 28-30, 1959). 
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focus, then a sudden stop followed by slow backward st will bring 
Tesponses from watchers varying from “they were frightened of something 
they saw” to “a case of mistaken identity.” The point to be made is that 
pure movement exploration can evoke images and feeling n though 
there may be no intent to do so and no need ог even w ngness to 
manifest them in words, 

However, the use of direct imagery is a time-honored and very fruitful 
approach to movement exploration. It serves to nurture and quicken the 
child’s imagination and to deepen his perception of the con nunicative 
powers of movement. The teacher who uses it must keep one thing firmly 
in mind. It is the child’s interpretation she seeks, not a reproduction of 
her own preconceived ideas. The latter may not be at all what the child 
is imagining and should never be imposed upon him if it is his creative 


ability which is to be fostered. Images may be concrete or imaginary, 
things immediately seen, heard, felt, or experienced, or their word symbols 
used singly, in phrases, or in longer passages which express or recall them. 
It is important, of course, that they evoke movement of some kind, that 
they have “action potential” to be effective as movement catalysts. 

There are numerous words which in and of themselves signify move- 
ment. Many verbs are in this category ( jump, bounce, grab, pull; flop, 
flick). Adverbs and adjectives may describe ways of moving (softly, high, 
swiftly, crooked). Nouns may suggest a person or thing with a recognizable 
kind of movement (snake, bird, miser, clown, queen). 

There are similes and metaphors which emphasize quality or shape of 
movement. Flat as a pancake, tall as a bean pole, smooth as glass, little 
as a peanut, straight as an arrow are all in common parlance and serve to 
strengthen the word symbols of flat, tall, smooth, little, straight. Move- 
ment metaphors add color and emphasis; shoot up, melt down, pillow 
your steps, soar through the air, twinkling fingers, pounding feet are all 
common examples, 

Imagery, of course, has dramatic implications to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. Its use to initiate or improve a movement response will thus serve 


matics is much more apt to consist of expressive movement than spoken 
words. When a child acts out a story naturally, he does it with movement, 
resorting to words only when he is “moved” to speak or when movement 
cannot make explicit the course of events. 

What a pity that as children grow older their dramatic movement be- 
comes cramped and inhibited, the use of the body for expression becomes 
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embarrassing, and the spoken word must carry the total weight of the 
dramatic meaning. The result is the stilted kind of dramatic performance 
seen in most secondary schools today. Its remedy is obviously what this 
boo: is about, more free and creative movement experiences, not only 
when children are in kindergarten, but throughout their school years. 
‘The uses of imagery to elicit movement response ате endless. The crea- 
tive imagination mentioned in the last chapter that should be the posses- 
sion of any good teacher is in great evidence here. If the images used are 
hackneyed, repetitive, stereotyped, her muscles of imagination need exer- 


cise! Reading children’s stories or poetry helps, or watching good children’s 
television programs if they are to be found. One of the best ways is to 
ask the children to provide descriptive words or similes. They can be the 
source of amazingly apt movement imagery. “What is this movement 
like?” “Does it remind you of something?” “How does it make you feel 
when you do it?” will bring a variety of responses, each one plausible to 
the child making it, even though it may be beyond the realm of the 
teacher’s imagination. 


ر 


SOME EXAMPLES OF MOVEMENT IMAGERY 


With younger children imaginative paths of exploration and invention 
usually take the form of direct identification with things and activities in 
their environment. The child becomes the thing, to the extent of abstract- 
ing its movement characteristics to fit the range of his human movement. 
For each child this interpretation, if one would call it that, may be dif- 
ferent, although usually a constant factor is present. It may be the move- 
ment quality which will, in general, be the same (a snowflake will move 
softly and lightly, a marionette will be jerky, a bear heavy and relaxed). 
The direction of the movement may be similar, as in “up” movements 
(growing things, kites), or the dimension may have a fixed aspect (as in 
giants). Sometimes more than one aspect of movement will be involved, 
sometimes many. Who can tell how a child will be a cloud, even if it is 
specified that he is not to be a hurricane or a tornado? 

Differentiation should also be made between two kinds of identification, 
which make considerable difference when imagery is used with older chil- 
dren. These might be called very simply being and doing. To illustrate, 
younger children will take delight in being the kite flying in the ай; older 
children prefer reenacting the process of flying a kite, thus retaining their 
own identity—doing rather than being. See p. 254 for further explanation 
of this principle. 

Feeling is more difficult for children to communicate in movement ex- 
cept as it relates to their direct sensory experiences. There are specific and 
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easily identifiable movements connected with feeling cold, hot, tired, ener- 
getic, wind-blown which can be readily drawn upon. Children learn very 
early, however, to guard against outward and active manifestations of 
emotional feelings, and these are best depicted through a story character 
with whom they may identify or movement interpretation of music which 
sounds angry, sad, or fearful. A teacher must know her children well and 
be sensitive to individual personality differences before asking them to 


“move the way they feel.” | l 
In the following categories, the suggested images are those which might 
be used to illuminate certain ways of moving, either locomotor or non- 


locomotor. They can serve two purposes for the teacher—first, by adding 
color and motivation to a particular type of movement she wishes the 
children to experience; second, by making her aware of the varicly of ideas 


which the performance of such movement may evoke from the children. 
They follow the factors of time, space and force outlined on p. 57. Be- 
cause they are mostly things to be, they will appeal more to younger chil- 
dren, who if questioned will think of these and many more. 


IMAGES FOR MOVEMENT WHICH IS 


Fast: an arrow, a little clock, a fire engine, an express train, jugglers, leaves in a 
storm, a jet plane, reindeer, a speedboat, a squirrel, a top, the wind. 

Slow: a big clock, a farm horse, flowers growing, a freight train, ice or ice cream 
melting, an inchworm, a snowman, a tug boat, a turtle, big trees, the sun, 
walking in snowshoes. 

High: airplanes, climbing a ladder, kites, prancing horses, sailboats, stilt walkers, 
white clouds. 

Low: caterpillars, ducks, Indians hunting in the woods, seals, tired horses, 
turtles, white mice, worms, snakes. 

Up and/or down: airplanes, a seesaw, bats, birds, bouncing balls, candles, 
clowns, elevators, falling stars, firemen, growing things, Humpty D-mpty, 
jack-in-the-box, kites, rockets, sliding down the slide, snowflakes, the sun, 
umbrellas. і 

Across or back and forth: а beam, bells, cowboys roping, elephants, lightning, 
lions in cages, paddling a canoe, raking leaves, riding a bicycle, rocking dolly, 
rocking horses, rowing a boat, swings, trees. 

Turning or spinning: bicycling, clock hands, curling smoke, gears, helicopters, 
hoops, leaves, merry-go-round, paper in the wind, pinwheels, propellers, 
records, revolving doors, skaters, snowflakes, spools of thread, tape recorders, 
telephone dials, tops, wheels, windmills, 

Strong and heavy: fishermen with their nets, a wood chopper, bears, bulldozers, 
elephants, farmers, ferryboats, giants, moving men, plow horses, postmen, 
tanks, seals, storm clouds, stormy waves, trains, well diggers. 

Soft and light: balloons, birds flying, butterflies, candles flickering, cobwebs, 
dandelion puffs, echoes, fairies and elves, floating feathers, flowers nodding, 
ghosts, kites sailing, kittens, leaves falling, moonbeams, reindeer, sailboats, 
smoke, snowflakes, soap bubbles, the Sandman, white summer clouds. 
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Catching Something Light (Ross H. McGregor) 


bucking bronchos, cuckoo clocks, crickets, frogs, grass- 

Jack Frost, a jumping jack, jugglers, lightning, ma- 
chines, mechanical dolls, monkeys, a pounded nail, popcorn, puppets, scare- 
crows, sparklers, stilt walkers, trains, turkeys and roosters, woodpeckers. 

Floppy and loose: clothes on the line, rag dolls, mops, puppets. | 

Smooth and sustained: airplanes, birds and butterflies, caterpillars, cats, fish 
swimming, things growing, ice melting, kites, molasses pouring, rocket ships, 
skaters, swings, a top, tightrope walkers, the moon, the sun, a rainbow. 

Twisted and crooked: gnarled driftwood, knots, Crooked Man, an octopus, 
pretzels, snarled rope, screws, sorcerers, taffy, witches. 


Sharp or pulsed: bees, 
hoppers, hummingbirds, 
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Curving and round: bridges, mushrooms, rainbows, seashells.” uling smoke, 
whirlpools, “whirlybirds.” : 
Again, images may be grouped around a central theme and relate to it. 

There are many examples of this in Chapter 17 in the $ i, “Making 

Dances,” where children have suggested a sequence of movements for 

different kinds of images and ideas. In the following, each image merely 

suggests a kind of movement related to being, doing, or fecling, and can 


be used for various kinds of exploration and invention. 


Warer 


Be: bubbles, dripdrops, meandering or rushing. brooks, rain, ripples, splashing 
fountains, sprinklers, waves, waterfalls, whirlpools, whitecaps 

Do: blow and play with bubbles, carry water in pails, hose the lawn and the 
side of the house, pump water, splash, swim on top and under water, wade, 
water-ski. 

Feel: the weightlessness of floating; walking out into cold water. 


WINTER 


Be: a snowman being built, dancing and melting, a snowflake, an icicle, Jack ' 


Frost, sleet and hail, the wind. 

Do: make snowballs and snowmen, move with and against the wind, push cars, 
skate, ski, shovel snow, walk on snowshoes. 

Feel: cold, strong wind blowing you, warmth of fire. 


CHRISTMAS 


Be: bells, candles, lights twinkling “on and off,” reindeer, Santa Claus, stats, 
toys of all kinds, trees glittering. 

Do: carry presents, chop tree and drag it home, pick out tree and. carry to саг, 
put up lights, trim the tree. 3 

Feel: excited, glad, reverent. 


Macic 


Be: in a magic place, spot, woods; an elf, fairy, gnome, goblin, leprechaun, а 
magician, sorcerer, spirit, witch. Е 
Do: appear; cause miraculous happenings by mysterious movement patterns, 


make magic potions, weave a magic spell, use a magic wand or cloak, respond 
in various ways to magic spells. 


Feel: courageous, frightened, powerful, strange. 
Nature 


Be: clouds, lightning, planets, tain, a rainbow, stars, thunder, a plant or tree 
growing and blossoming, something crawling or hopping or jumping or flying. 
Do: cross a stream on stones; dance with moonbeams or flickering shadows; ex- 
plore the moon; lift and сапу heavy stones to make a fire circle; reach for a 
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clovd, play with.it, float, on it, sleep on it; spin a cobweb; split logs and cut 
„wood; stand on a hilltop in the wind; weave a large nest. 
Feel: cool, quiet and still, relaxed,"strong, weightless. 


. Fir 
Be: a bonfire blazing, a candle flickering, a forest fire raging, a match being lit, 
smoke puffing and curling. 
Di other a bonfire; build a fire, hose a burning house. 


Fecl: dreamy, hot,. smoke-blinded. 


SENSORY SOURCES FOR MOVEMENT 


sory experiences of all kinds һауе great potential for reproduction 


‘into movemėnt, provided one’s imagination is free and unfettered. Here 
movement is invented that in some way relates to the thing seen, heard, 
© or felt. For some children the relationship may be quite obvious and quite 


literal; for others, imaginative and even far fetched. In most cases, some 
particular aspect of the experience will be seized upon for translation into 
` movement. If it is a sincere attempt to arrive at a solution to the problem, 
it is always acceptable. 


VISUAL 


‘he most common of these experiences, of course, are the visual ones 
whicly are immediately available wherever опе happens to be. 

A dance class once divided into groups and, using their memory of 
visual cues, made movements representing the following things: 


In. the house: clock, dryers, dust mops, fireplace, mixmaster, sewing ma- 
chine, steam iron, telephone, toaster, washing machine. 

In the ‘school: books, clock, designs (circles, triangles, squares) on the 
board, doors, pencils being sharpened, pointers, wastebaskets, windows. 

_In the street: autos, bicycles, policemen, flag blowing, traffic lights, trucks. 

In the office building: drinking fountain, elevator, escalator, fire escape, 
‘typewriter. 

Іп the park: cotton candy, ferris wheel, fireworks (rockets, roman candles, 
sparklers), ice cream cones, merry-go-round, seesaw, slide, swing. 

Іп the river: buoys, drifting boats, freighters, lighthouse, speedboats, sub- 
marines, tug boats. 


The possibilities are endless for translation into movement of visual ma- 
terial. Paintings (both objective and nonobjective), designs, kaleidoscopes, 
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free form sculpture, mobiles have all been used success! with older 
children and adults. With younger children simpler п ials such as 
feathers or scarfs floating, kites of various Shapes, toys move, hand 
puppets of various kinds all evoke an approximation of thei movements 
quite readily. 

Colors provide visual cues for movement after some disc ion of chil- 
dren’s individual reaction to them. Тһе response to red might be excite 
ment, gaiety, anger, danger, or on the other hand, as one student said, 
“it might suggest red barns in the country,” a relatively quiet and peaceful 
symbol. 

AUDITORY 
Auditory catalysts are especially good to use with older children. Sounds 


made by percussion and musical instruments are obvious oncs to suggest 


Less commonly used are sounds made by the children themselves. Some 
may imitate nature (wind shushing or howling, bees humming or buzzing, 
animals growling or purring). Others may be quite abstract clickings, 
whistlings, blowings, wailings to which it is fun to find a movement 


Nonsense words and phrases can be made up or borrowed from counting 
out rhymes, nursery rhymes, or limericks to make sound effects for move- 
ment production. Single words (no, yes, well, there, here, me) can be 
repeated with changes in pitch, dynamics, inflection, and timing for 
hilarious but often highly dramatic movement response. 

Records? are now available with sounds of bells, alarms, sirens, steam 
engines and all the sound effects used in television and radio stations. 
These too, make interesting experimental material for movement explora- 
tion, particularly with older children, 


, sneeze, hiccough, snore, giggle, or indulge in a 
“belly” laugh. All of these sounds have certain characteristic movements 
which attend them, it is true, but they can be exaggerated, expanded, 
transferred from one part to another or to the total body with excellent 
effect. A sneeze, for example, usually has several small tensions leading up 
to an explosive climax; a hiccough is a series of sharp paroxysms at unex- 
pected intervals; a snore might be a long grating expansion followed by a 
series of quick snorting releases. It may be difficult for younger children 
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and greatly enjoy the visible but silent movement manifestations of human 
sound effects. 


Music traditionally has been used to start people dancing, and it is 
undoubtedly the richest of auditory sources. It has the advantage also of 
leading children from simple moyement experimentation with the rhythm 
and quality of its sound to a study of its structure. If the movements then 
are imade to follow the formal musical structure, the process of dance- 
making has begun. Music which serves well for such improvisational pur- 
poses will have a very definite quality such as lilting, tranquil, or explosive; 
or it will be strongly rhythmic, such as primitive or folk dance music 
usually is, or some of the good modern jazz. Some older children will be 
able to move spontaneously to such musical classics as the Country Dances 
of Mozart and Beethoven, Schumann’s Scenes from Childhood, to the 
Schubert Ecossaises and Waltzes and some of Bartok’s Slovakian and 


Hungarian Folk Pieces for children. 


TACTILE 


Another little used approach to movement exploration or invention via 
sensory experiences is that of tactile perception. Textures that are delicate, 
smooth, rough, prickly or spiny, spongy or soft, shapes that are round or 
curving or jagged or angular—may bring about the movement counterpart 
of such textures and shapes. 

It is sometimes desirable for children, without seeing them, to feel 
objects such as a smooth glass paperweight, a large sea shell, a scrubbing 
brush, a piece of light thin silk, a large sponge, a piece of sandpaper or 
any other object of distinctive tactile properties. Children may close their 
eyes and a few at a time may touch one of the objects in a box, or an 
object may be placed in their hands as they sit with them behind their 
backs, 

A good way to share these movement perceptions and at the same time 
to guess the object felt, or at least its properties, 15 the leader and group 
method. ‘The groups turn their backs and each leader has placed in his 
hands something to feel which he cannot see. When it is removed he 
leads the group in movement which approximates his tactile sensations. 
This may be repeated several times with different leaders and an exchange 
of objects before the objects themselves are revealed. The children then 
judge the appropriateness of the movement for each. | 

The feel of moving in imaginary situations also is related to this category. 
Most children know the sensation of walking barefoot on a hot or cold or 
prickly or pebbly surface (hot pavement, a cold floor, prickly stubble, ora 
stony beach) and can reproduce their reactions т movement. Slippery 
ice, thick gooey mud, heavy slush, a bouncy surface like a trampoline are 
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other easily imagined situations which produce charact and varied 
ways of moving. Even the pressure of a strong wind арай ne’s back or 
front, the sensation of extreme heat or cold on different | £ the body, 
the feeling of being rain-soaked or mud-spattered or of a r stickiness 
may serve to evoke movement reactions of many individual kinds, 


“CHARACTER” MOVEMENT 


Earlier in this chapter mention was made of the dislike of emotional 
display on the part of older children and adults. It is characteristic of ош 
culture that we do our Weeping in private and maintain a “cool” front, to 


use teenagers’ slang, to the world at large. However, the use of a character 
symbol for such display makes the action essentially dramatic in nature 
and is in no sense taboo. Older children will identify readily in movement 
with favorite characters or character types encountered in their reading 
and in their observation of other persons. In this way the exploitation of 
movement for dramatic purposes and an understanding of its communica- 
tive potential becomes a part of their direct experience. 


be noted that the characters chosen are not complex personalities, but 
represent the portrayal of a consistent dramatic type. 


HEROES AND HEROINES Р 

Possible movement qualities: brave, strong, proud, confident, poised, outgoing, 
competent, kind, humane. 

Possible characters: Aladdin, Beauty (Beauty and the Beast), Bellerophon (The 
Winged Horse), Buffalo Bill, Daniel Boone, Galahad, Lancelot, Nathan Hale, 
Pecos Bill, Robin Hood, The Sleeping Beauty Prince and Princess, Snow 
White, William Tell, such Biblical characters as Daniel, David, Moses. 


KINGS AND QUEENS ү 
Possible movement qualities: dignified, regal, grand, somewhat condescending, 
perhaps haughty. р 
Possible characters: Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, King Arthur, King 
Midas, Queen Elizabeth I. 


VILLAINS х 
Possible movement qualities: arrogant, blustering, swaggering, insolent, vain, 
cratty, sly, skulking, furtive, fawning, sinister. 
Possible characters: Captain Hook (Peter Pan), the Ogre (Jack and the Bean- 
stalk), The Red Queen and the Duchess (Alice in Wonderland ), Rumpel- 
stiltskin, Scrooge (Dickens’ Christmas Carol), The Sheriff of Nottingham 
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(Robin Hood), Snow White’s and Cinderella’s stepmothers, the tailors (The 
En r's New Clothes), Uriah Heep (David Copperfield), all bad witches 
in le and fiction. 


CLOWNS, PRANKSTERS, SIMPLETONS 


Possi movement qualities: silly, giddy, bemused, detached, mischievous, 
happy-go-lucky. 
Possible characters: the Gingerbread Man, Joey the Clown, Pinocchio, Simple 
Sinon, most of the “Jacks” in fairy tales and legends. 
EXTROVERTS 
Розы 1: movement qualities: hearty, jolly, friendly, expansive. 


Poss characters: Mr. Apple (Mr. Apple’s Family), Mr. Micawber (David 
Copperfield), Old King Cole, Santa Claus. 


ECCENTRICS (PLEASANT) 
Роѕ%1 12 movement qualities: preoccupied, slow, detached, strange, uncanny. 
2715 characters: the Ghost of Marlow (Dickens’ Christmas Carol), Merlin 
the Magician, the Pied Piper, the White Queen and the White Knight 


e in Wonderland). 


ECCENTRICS (UNPLEASANT) 
movement qualities: sullen, sulky, petulant, quarrelsome, naughty, 


Possible characters: Lazy Mary, the Little Girl with a Curl, Slovenly Peter, many 


of Munro Leaf’s “Соор.” 
GROTESQUES 
Possible movement qualities: distorted, crooked, twisted, bulging, stiff or floppy, 
slithery or jerky. 
Possible characters: the Beast (Beauty and the Beast), My Father’s Dragon, 
Moon or Mars Men, The Scarecrow and The Tin Woodman (The Wizard 


of Oz), the borogoves, jub-jub birds, mome raths and slithy toves of Jabber- 
wocky (Alice in Wonderland). i 
LEGENDARY GIANTS 
Possible movements: big, bold, strong, heavy, fierce. 
Possible characters: Cyclops (The Story of Odysseus 
Mike Fink, Paul Bunyan, Samson. 
MINIATURE PEOPLE 


Possible movements: dainty, light, small, quick. ir 
Possible characters: Hope (Pandora), Hop O’ Му Thumb, Tinkerbell (Peter 


Pan), Thumbalina, Wee Willie Winkie. 


), Goliath, ]оһп Henry, 


EMOTIONAL STATES AND IMAGINARY SITUATIONS 


and girls develop the ability to abstract specific 


As they grow older, boys с 
or behavior and to present their counterparts 1n 


states of feeling, emotion, 
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movement. It is no longer necessary to be Santa Claus ог a witch to re- 
produce movement which is jolly or mysterious. An olde: |, possessed 
of a maturing sense of his own individuality, can imagine | ЛЕ in these 
several states of being or behaving and can make some kin representa- 
tion of them. Exploration of these abstracted feelings or behaviors helps 
the child to broaden his movement vocabulary and, сусп more, to im- 
prove his expressiveness in movement. It may also have v: in helping 
him to externalize feelings which have been inhibited or frustrated. It is 
conceivable that the imitation in movement of a blusterin lominating 
person may have a salutary effect on small aggressions which manifest 


themselves in other ways. 

Dramatic situations which result in certain kinds of movement abound 
in children’s literature and may be used very directly when a story is being 
dramatized. At other times it may be more direct and practical for the 
dance teacher to have children imagine such situations or emotions and 
react spontaneously to them in movement. Certain tensions ате produced 
because of the character of the emotional states or the imaginary experi- 
ences, and the ensuing movement is shaped and colored by these situation- 
tensions. Several examples of imagined emotional states or experiences 
which produce differing kinds of movement are given in the following lists. 


Walking as if: gay, tired, big and strong, afraid, fat and jolly, angry, sad, sly 
and secretive, shy and embarrassed, showing off, terrified, blindfolded, prim 
and proper, very curious, in a dream, in a frenzy, boastful and blustering, 
anxious and worried, with soap in the eyes, carrying lighted candles, with a 
basket on the head, with a pack on the back, on a narrow plank over a ditch, 
on air, on slippery ice, in thick mud, on hot sand, in a thick jungle. 

Running as if: pursued, avoiding being seen, catching a bus, overtaking a friend, 
dodging missiles. 

Jumping as if: at a loud noise, at a narrow escape, with joy, in a tantrum. 

Turning as if: in a revolving door, on a turntable, twirling a rope, pushing a 
waterwheel. 

Reaching and stretching as if: straightening a picture, walking out into cold 
water, picking fruit from a tree, putting things on a high shelf, yawning, put- 
ting on tight clothes, waking up, swatting flies, 

Lifting, carrying, and placing as if: it were something small and fragile, very 
heavy, very bulky, very wide, very hot or cold, filled with liquid; as if there 
were too many small objects. 

Striking as if: angry, against a locked or stuck door, boxing in a ring, in a volley 
ball game. 

Sitting as if: careful of new clothes, in a streetcar or bus, trying to keep awake. 

Falling as if: dizzy, exhausted, shot, dodging, in a dream, from a stumble. 

Moving as if: bewitched; having a nightmare; being drawn to a spot against 
your will; caught in something very sticky; catching something very big and 
heavy or very small and fragile; inhibited by a heavy load, a ball and chain, a 
severe wound, bound hands and feet, a massive headdress, a tight corset, a 
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теск ruff, a hoop skirt, tremendous sleeves, too large or too small shoes; 
kness or when blindfolded in a large or small room or in a place with 
or no objects; inside a cocoon, a beach ball, or a large balloon, a small 
a small or large box, a long narrow cylinder (hollow pole, hollow log, 
l); under a lowering and/or lifting ceiling; without gravitational pull 
weightlessness of space travel); being tickled with a feather; something 


ıwling on one’s back in a situation where swatting, scratching, or overt 
ments cannot be made (as in church or driving а саг). 


€ imaginary states and situations offer rich sources for dance-making 
‚ best used in exploring movement with older children. Other such 
ту experiences will occur to them in the process of such exploration. 


Р. АКТА 
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THE SAIS 
OF DANCE 
MOVEMENT 


THE SKILLS OF DANCE MOVEMENT: 
ORIENTATION 

BASIC MOVEMENTS OF LOCOMOTION 

COMBINING BASIC LOCOMOTOR MOVEMENTS 
INTO DANCE STEPS 

NONLOCOMOTOR MOVEMENTS 


The Skills of Dance 


Movement: Orientation 


At one time it was thought that to teach any skill used in a dance 
apart from the dance itself was a kind of educational heresy. This is like 
saying that a child should not be taught how to throw and catch a ball 
until he is ready to learn baseball. What was not realized was that it is 
fun (and certainly dancing) to do а dance step in the many ways it can 
be performed alone and with a partner, whether it is used in a dance or 
not. One can then progress to making a dance with one or more other 
persons using this new dance skill. It is also fun to learn a dance someone 
else has made which uses a step one has mastered. All these experiences 
are interrelated and all of them are essential in a well-rounded dance 
experience. 

As seen in Chapter 4, a teacher can teach a movement skill in all of 
its several ramifications by constant dictation and direction. She can also 
let the child learn it, under competent guidance, by experimenting, ex- 
ploring different ways of doing it, discovering why some are not satisfactory 
whereas others work very well. It is true that learning a dance step set 
in a specific pattern to definite timing may need special attention from 
the teacher. The important thing is to follow a logical procedure, building 
upon what the child already knows and can do, until the new combination 
is achieved. Once that happens, the process of exploration begins again. 
“Can it be done in a different direction?” “See what you can do with a 
partner.” Thus the child finds out for himself what can be done with 
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movement. His knowledge is not confined to the few | which some- 
one else has selected for him and directed him to | f the teacher 
so wills, the adventure of discovery and invention сар | of the learn- 
ing of movement skills. Such words as investigatii ‘perimenting, 
exploring, improvising, manipulating, discovering, in > selecting, 
climinating, describe processes which should character; part of the 
dance program, Only to the extent that this is donc the activity 
become creative, 

In this part of the book many of the movements whi ke up chil- 
dren’s dancing will be explained, analyzed, and explored ; important 
for the dance teacher to know what these movements аг қу they alg 
performed and presented, and what are some of the different ways a 
which they may be used if she is to help the child achieve ıtisfaction in 


dance performance. Not only are these movement skills the materials with 
which dances are made and learned, but there is great reward in knowing 
how to do them well, in discovering the many things one can do with 
them, in inventing new skills on the basis of old ones. 

Children often need help in learning how to do relatively simple dance 
movements well, and teacher direction js the most satisfactory procedure. 


dance he cannot be a tugged individualist. He must perform the step as 
the others are performing it or unison will be impossible and he will suffer 
from realizing that he is responsible. 


Therefore, the teacher must be prepared to give this help herself and 
to know how to 4 


being presented and know exactly how part follows part, how one part is 
related to another, and how they all are built into the total. 


LOCOMOTOR AND NONLOCOMOTOR MOVEMENTS 


The materials in Part Ш may seem to stress locomotor movements. One 
of the reasons is because children use movement through space, from one 
place to another, more commonly than nonlocomotor movement in their 
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because all the recreational dance in which they engage—folk, square, and 
Бай оон зе locomotor movements almost exclusively. To dance well 
wi thers in the traditional sense means to perform these dance steps 
sk ly in time to an accompaniment. 

i rtheless, Chapter 10 as well as Part И of this book will suggest to 
th icher the many ways in which nonlocomotor movements can be 
usc) in the dance program. These movements will be used as exten- 
si 15 are locomotor movements in direct motor learning for mastery; 
in < ploration and experimentation; in building movement sequences and 
sin ole studies, alone or with others; in the making of dances, particularly 
tho» which are expressive of meaning. 


ANALYSES OF BASIC LOCOMOTOR MOVEMENTS, DANCE STEPS, 
AND NONLOCOMOTOR MOVEMENTS 


"Three areas of material are presented in outline in Part ІП, “The Skills 
of Dance Movement.” These are: basic movements of locomotion, in 
which the walk, run, leap, jump, and hop are analyzed and ways of explor- 
ing them suggested; combining basic locomotor movements into dance 
steps, in which eleven of the common dance steps are analyzed, variations 
suggested, teaching procedures given, and ways listed in which they may 
be used in dancing with others; and nonlocomotor movements, in which 
certain of these movements are described and ways of exploring them sug- 
gested. Together these areas comprise most of the movement skills which 
the child needs for a comprehensive and integrated dance experience. 

The analyses, descriptions, and outlines of these materials follow a 
systematic order of presentation based upon the elements of movement 
and the special factors which relate to each. In no sense should it be felt 
necessary to present them to children in this fashion, nor need the tech- 
nical terms of the analyses be used with them. The materials are outlined 
in logical detail to enable the teacher to understand them better and to 
establish with her classes certain goals for performance. 

In the process of analyzing movement there are many aspects which 
may be investigated. However, too technical and refined an analysis in- 
volving too many factors tends to confuse teachers and children alike. The 
outlines used to analyze movement in the following chapters do not pre- 
tend to be all-inclusive or completely scientific. After a description of how 
the movement is performed, they examine only certain important factors 
of space, time, and force which are essential elements of all movement. 
Basic locomotor movements are first analyzed in their natural form, that 
is, the form which is most functional for their use; dance steps in the form 
in which they are most commonly used; and nonlocomotor movements 
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according to the way of moving which the name of the movement signifies. 
An explanation of the headings used for analyzing and ‹ хріогіпа these 

movements is given in Chapter 5. ‘They are repeated her mnvenience, 

Not all the headings are used for all the movements, because in many 

cases they do not all apply. 

Shape: The way the movement is performed in its most natur or functional 
form with reference to the shape of the movement made by major part 
of the body. 

Space pattern: The pattern or design which the movement males in space, 
including its direction—whether forward, backward, sideward, ird, down- 
ward, ог any combination thereof; its level—whether eleva standing, 
kneeling, sitting, lying, or any combination thereof; its dimension—whether 
large, medium, or small; its path—whether straight, curving, angular, twisted, 


or crooked, or any combination thereof; and its focus—whether ‘be focus of 
gaze is constantly forward, sideward, backward, upward, downward, or any 
combination thereof. 

Timing: The tempo or rate of speed—whether fast, moderate, or slow— 
determined by the length of time between the initiation of the movement 
and its climax. A movement climax is the strongest point of emphasis in a 
movement sequence, such as the contact of the hands in a clap, of the foot 
and floor in a walk, the end of the extension in a stretch, When a movement 
is repeated successively, these series of climaxes become the pulse beats of 
movement timing. Between these climaxes or pulse beats a series of intervals 
occur. These intervals between beats may be moderate, resulting in a normal 
or natural rate of speed; they may be short, resulting in a fast rate of speed; 
or they may be long, resulting in a slow rate of speed. Regardless of length, 
pulse beat intervals are always equal to each other. The interval itself, how- 
ever, may be divided into parts which are equal or unequal to each other. 
Also a divided interval may be followed by an undivided one which will 
cause a change in the uniformity of the timing. 

Force: Тһе release, control, and distribution of force in the performance of a 
movement which determines its dynamics and to a great extent the quality it 
portrays. Such adjectives as strong, gentle, hard, soft, smooth, sharp, describe 
movement quality, as well as less exact words like buoyant, percussive, in- 
tense, relaxed, brisk, quiet. In locomotor movement the words strong and 
light usually refer to the type of contact made with the floor in performing 
these movements. 

Moving with others: Special problems are presented when persons move to- 
gether, either in the traditional couple, trio, and group patterns of folk dance, 
or in original dances composed by two or more children. In Part V, “Making 
Dances,” some of the ways are indicated in which groups of children working 
together may use movement creatively to structure simple dance forms from 
a movement, musical, or dramatic approach. In Part VI, “Learning Dances,” 
Chapter 23 is devoted to “Dancing with Others,” and outlines the numerous 
ways in which two or more persons may dance in partners, trios, sets, circles, 
or lines. 
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In this part of the book Chapter 9 outlines the suggested procedures for 


teaching dance steps. These steps find their chief purpose in the school 
program when children perform them in dances with other children. Part 
of the procedure of learning a dance step is trying to do it with another 
person or persons. ‘Therefore, following the analysis, variations, and teach- 
ing procedures for each step, the most common ways are given in which 
the ср is used in couple or group dancing. 


EXPLORING VARIATIONS 


‚ natural or most functional form of a basic movement or dance 


step may serve as a point of departure for the exploration and discovery of 
certain variations of the movement. For example, a natural walk is per- 
formed at a standing level; but in exploring other levels it is found that 
one can walk with knees half bent and also in a full squatting position. 


The outline that is used for the analysis of these movements is therefore 
| again to suggest exploration of the movement for possible variations. 
ning variations and discovering movement principles are subsequent 
ings in the outline which follow naturally from the exploration activity. 

It is true that such activity should not be forced to follow the laws of 
logic. The exploration done by younger children rarely conforms to a 
mechanical and scientific procedure unless the teacher so plans it. When- 
ever he is manipulating movement, the younger child’s desire to express 
something may result in excursions of his imagination in all directions, 
some logical, some not. Older children, on the other hand, are more inter- 
ested in the problems presented by the movement itself, regardless of how 
it may be used later for an expressive purpose. A logical order for move- 
ment exploration may serve to enlarge their repertoire of movements ша 
more systematic way and to make available to them rich resources of 
movement materials for making their own dances. After a new movement 
or a combination of movements has evolved through the process of investi- 
gation, the question “Does this suggest any idea to you?” or “How can 
this be used in a dance?” is often sufficient to lead older children directly 
from exploration of dance movement to dance-making. 

Not all items in the outline offer possibilities of variation for every 
movement. For example, to change the level of a hop to any great extent 
is not only difficult but unsatisfactory as a movement experience. A swing 
loses its swinging character if tension is applied. Many dance steps do not 
lend themselves readily to variation because they are set in specific time 
and space patterns which, if changed, would change the nature of the step 
entirely. Therefore certain attempted variations will prove unsatisfactory 
as movement experiences. However, children will quickly find this out for 
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themselves and will abandon those that do not prove to be enjoyable and 
easily executed. It should be remembered also that some variations are 
much more difficult to perform than others, Children exploring a walk 
for the first time are not expected to discover how to perform а grapevine 
walk successfully. Older children experimenting with a sideward walk will 
probably discover it rather quickly and will be able to perform it with little 
difficulty. 

Variations of movements suggested in the outlines include sore of the 
obvious ones. Children will find many others and by making different 
combinations of them will immeasurably increase their уосар» ries of 
movement. In so doing they will also discover certain movement principles 
which will make more effective their understanding of movement in 
general. 


2 о № г 


R> ча 


Basic Movements of 
Locomotion 


А walk, a run," a jump, and а hop are four ways of moving the body 
through space. In the first two ways, movement is accomplished by the 
transference of weight from one foot to the other. In the second two 
ways, the weight is maintained on one or both feet as the body is lifted 
in the air. 

These locomotor movements may be considered basic for the following 
reasons: 

1. All movement which projects the body in space in any direction and 

in which the feet are used as a base? falls into one of these four 

basic categories or is a combination of them. This is true regardless 

of the purpose for which the movement is made. 

A single unit of movement of the leg or legs is made to transfer weight 

or to lift the body into the air. This is repeated successively when 

continuous progress through space is desired. 

‚ When starting from a standing level on one or both feet in апу given 
place, a single unit of these movements makes only one contact with 
the area on which the movement is being made. 


r3 


vy 


These four basic movements of locomotion—walking, running, jumping, 
and hopping, and a special variation of the run, leaping—are described in 
outline form in this chapter. 

1 In this context a leap is considered to be a variation of the run. 

2 For adapted locomotor movements using other parts of the body as a base for mov- 


ing through space, see р. 154- 
105 
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WALK 
I. ANALysis or A NATURAL WALK 

А. SHAPE: A walk carries the body through space by trans ; weight 
from one foot to the other with a push from the ball and tocs of опе 
foot to the heel of the other. Continual contact with the floor is kept 
as the transfer is made, there being a brief period of doub) port by 
both feet. The leg swings freely from the hip and knee and iit the foot 
clear of the floor on each step. The position of the bod; ect and 
easy. There is flexion and extension of the ankle, the toes | forward, 
and the arms swing in opposition to the leg swing. 

В. SPACE PATTERN: Direction, forward; level, standing; dimension of 
step, varies with each individual’, path, straight; focus of gaze, forward. 

С. TIMING: Tempo, moderate’: intervals, equal. In a continuing series of 
walks the heel strike which begins the transfer of weight represents the 


climax of the movement or the beat from which time intervals are 


measured. 


D. Force: Movement quality, swinging, springy; contact with floor, mod- 


erately light. 


П. EXPLORING VARIATIONS оғ THE WALK 


A. CHANGES IN SHAPE— Feet and legs: Walk on the balls of the feet or 
with the balls of the feet touching the floor first’; with the knees bent 
up high in front or sideward; with the knees stiff; with the toes turned 
in or out; with the legs Kicking up high in front, in back, or sideward; 


with the legs crossing on each step; with the legs wide apart. 


Hands and arms: Walk with the arms held still at the sides; with 
the arms held overhead; or folded in front or in back; with the hands 
on knees or clasped behind the back; with the fists clenched and arms 
thrusting forward or sideward together or alternately; with one or both 
hands flicking in any position; with the hands clapping in front or back 
or overhead or slapping the chest or thighs; with the arms swinging 
together from side to side or forward and backward or out and in; with 
only one arm swinging in any direction; with arms held still in any 


position; with arms moving in counteropposition. 


Trunk: Walk with body bent forward, backward, or sideward. 
В. CHANGES IN SPACE PATTERN—Direction: Іп place; backward; sideward; 
turning around; in a combination of directions to make different floor 


patterns. 
Level: On tiptoe; with knees half bent; with knees fully bent. 


5 Younger children һауе shorter legs, in comparison with the rest of their bodies, 
than do older children, Therefore their walking steps are shorter and faster than those of 


older children. 
* This is the walk most often used in ballroom, folk, and square dance, 


Ш. < 
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Dimension of steps: With longer or shorter steps. 

Раф: Оп a curving or crooked path. 

Focus: Gazing sideward, backward, upward or downward, or at a 
fixed or moving spot. 
CHANGES IN TIMING—Tempo: With slower or faster steps. 

Intervals: In a pattern of unequally divided intervals (such as short- 
long). 


D. CHANGES IN FORCE: With stronger or lighter steps; with smoothly 


flowing steps; with sharply staccato steps. 


)MBINING VARIATIONS 


Many other variations may be discovered or invented by experiment- 
ing with the walk. A number of combinations may be made from the 
different variations that have been found. The only principle which 
should be followed is that the combination be physically congenial in 
performance. For example, walking on tiptoe in a fast tempo is a satis- 
fying combination, but walking with knees fully bent in a fast tempo is 
not. Following are some simple combinations: 

Walk forward, clapping hands in front on one step and behind on the 
next; walk, lifting legs high and clapping hands under one leg and then 
the other; walk on tiptoe with feet apart, rocking from side to side and 
clapping hands above head. 

Walk forward, kicking legs up in front with knee straight (as in the 
goose step) and arms held stiffly at sides. 

Walk very slowly and then gradually increase speed from natural 
timing to fast timing. Reverse sequence to a very slow timing. 

Walk forward and then change to a backward and/or a sideward walk 
while continuing in the same spatial direction. 

Walk, bending backward with knees lifted high in front and hands 
clasped behind back. 

Walk, bending knees upward to touch hands extended in front; bend- 
ing knees sideward to touch hands extended at side. 

Walk very fast with small steps, head forward, elbows in, and hands 
folded in front. 

Walk forward in a series of diagonal lines to make a zigzag; in three 
straight lines to make a triangle; in four straight lines to make a square; 
in a curved line to make a circle; in two circles to make a figure eight; 
in a weaving line to make a serpentine; in a continuously smaller curved 
line to make a snail. 

Walk, turning once around in place with four steps; with three steps; 
with two steps; with one big step. 

Walk with long steps, hand on knees and keeping gaze always focused 
on same spot on floor; with slow dragging steps, hands clasped behind 
back, gaze focused downward; with quick steps, gaze focused upward at 


a moving spot. 
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IV. Discovering Movement PRINCIPLES 


When walking slower or faster, one tends to take longer or shorter 
steps respectively, although the process may be reversed. 

When walking backward, the body tends to be inclined slightly for- 
ward. 

When walking sideward, the following foot can be brought up to the 
leading foot (step-together), it can cross always in front or always in back 
(step-cross), or it can step alternately in front and in back (grapevine 
walk). When walking sideward and crossing feet, the knees and toes 


must be turned out. 

When pivoting all the way around with one step, it is easier to use 
the foot toward the direction of the turn. 

When walking with heavy steps, the whole foot may be placed on 
the floor at once, as in tramping, or the heel strike may be especially 
accented, When walking with light steps, the heel strikes gently or not 
at all. 

When walking with smooth steps, the ball of the foot takes the 
weight first; when walking with sharply staccato steps, the heel strike is 
emphasized, and the hip and knee action is decreased. 


RUN 


І. ANALYSIS ОҒ А NATURAL Run 


A. 


Р. 


SHAPE: А гип carries the body through space by transferring Из weight 
from the ball and toes of one foot to the ball and toes of the other. 
There is a short period of nonsupport while the body is lifted com- 
pletely off the floor during this transfer of weight; a slight suspension 
in the air occurs, and then the body drops to a landing on the other 
foot. The toes point forward and the body is inclined slightly forward. 
There is free swinging action of the hip, knee, and ankle as the free leg 
is lifted in the air. The arms, slightly bent at the elbows, swing in ор- 
position to the leg movement. 


. SPACE PATTERN: Direction, upward, forward; level, standing to ele- 


vated; dimension of step, somewhat longer than a natural walk; path, 
straight; focus of gaze, forward. 


‚ TIMING: Tempo, faster than that of a natural walk; intervals, equal. 


(In a continuing series of runs the landing on one foot and take-off into 
the air are identical for timing purposes and represent the climax of the 
movement or the beat from which time intervals are measured. ) 
FORCE: Movement quality, percussive, buoyant, resilient; contact with 
floor, moderately heavy. 


П. ExPLORING VARIATIONS оғ THE RUN 


A. 


CHANGES IN SHAPE—Feet and legs: Run with knees bent up high in 
front or at the side; with legs kicking up high in front, at the side, ot 
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їп back; with toes and knees turned in or out; with legs crossing on each 
tep. 

Hand and arms: Run with arms held still at sides; with hands on 
knees; with hands flicking forward, sideward, or overhead, together or 
alternately; with hands pressed over ears; with arms folded behind back 
or in front; with arms extended in any direction; with arms swinging 
together from side to side; with one or both arms held still in any 
position, 


Running (Ross H. McGregor) 


Trunk: Run with body bent backward or sharply forward. 

B. CHANGES IN SPACE PATTERN—Direction: In place; backward; sideward; 
turning around; in a combination of directions to make different floor 
patterns. Р 

Level: Springing high into the air; crouching low toward the floor. 

Dimension of Steps: With longer or shorter steps. 

Path: Оп a curving or crooked path. 

Focus: Gazing sideward, backward, upward, or downward or at a 
fixed or moving spot. 

С. CHANGES IN тіме--Гетро: With slower or faster steps. 

Intervals: In a pattern of divided and undivided intervals (a longer 
тип in combination with one or more shorter runs becomes a leap). 

D. CHANGES ім FoRCE—Contact with floor: With heavier or lighter steps. 
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Ш. COMBINING VARIATIONS 


Many other variations may be discovered or invented by experiment- 
ing with the run. A number of combinations may be n by putting 
together different variations. Following are some simp! i binations: 

Run very fast and then gradually decrease speed throu atural tim- 
ing to slow timing. Reverse sequence. 

Run forward and then change to a run backward without changing 
the spatial direction of the тип. 

Run forward, changing the spatial direction two tin таке а tri- 
angle; three times to make а square; several times to m a zigzag. 

Run forward іп a curved line to make a circle; a figure ‹ ; а serpen- 
tine; а snail. 

Run a definite number of steps forward, sideward, bac ward, and 


again sideward to make a square, facing continuously forward. 

Run forward with arms extended forward, then in place with elbows 
bent. 

Run forward with arms extended forward, keeping gaze focused back- 
ward over one shoulder. 

Run a definite number of steps with knees bent high in front and 
then with feet lifted high in back; with legs kicking forward апа then 
backward. 


ТУ. Discovertnc MOVEMENT PRINCIPLES 


When running slowly, the body is held in the air a longer time; 
similarly, when springing higher into the air or covering a greater dis- 
tance through the air, the tempo of the run is slower. 

When running fast to cover distance, knee action is increased; when 
running fast for the purpose of taking many steps in a short period of 
time, knee action is decreased. 

When running backward, the body is inclined somewhat forward. 

When landing from a high spring into the air, flexion of the knee 
and ankle is increased. 

When running heavily, knee and ankle action is decreased. 

When exaggerating either the forward or backward movement of the 
legs, the body inclines in the oppose direction to maintain balance. 


LEAP 


I. ANALYSIS or А NATURAL Lear 


A. SHAPE: А leap is a run in which the upward and forward direc- 
tion is increased as much as possible. Much of the analysis of a natural 
тип applies to a leap. In comparison with the run, however, the knee 
and ankle action is increased. The knee leads forward after the take-off 
into the air and then is extended as the foot reaches forward to land. 
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Фе rear leg extends backward while in the air because of the strong 
opelling movement forward, and upon landing is swung vigorously 
тела into the next lift. The period of suspension in the air and conse- 
juent nonsupport is greater than in the run. 
ск PATTERN: Direction, upward, forward; level, elevation greater 
han a natural run; path, straight; focus of gaze, forward. 
rminc: ‘Tempo, slower than that of a natural run, relatively the same 
ıs that of a walk; intervals, equal. (Because a continuing series of leaps is 
Пси to maintain, they are usually combined with runs; in this case 
the intervals are divided in half for the runs, as they are half as long as 
the leaps.) 
Г. rorce: Movement quality, percussive, forceful, with strong element 
of suspension; contact with floor, heavy. 


‚ VARIATIONS Амр COMBINATIONS 


Variations in direction and body position in a leap may be made, but 
most of them are too difficult for children. Leaping is most often com- 
bined with running. To gain the proper distance and height for a leap, 
the momentum offered by one or more preliminary running steps is 
necessary. Familiar combinations are one тип and one leap, where the 
take-off into the leap is always on the same foot; and two runs and one 
leap where the take-off is on alternate feet. In timing these combinations 
the run is half as long as the leap (short-long or short-short-long); the 
accent, or climax of the sequence, is on the start of the leap, that is, on 
the take-off into the air (the long beat). It is not on the landing from it, 
as the landing occurs on the run or runs which start the repetition of 
the sequence. 


JUMP 


I. ANALYSIS or А NATURAL JUMP 

A. sare: А jump carries the body upward in space by lifting it into the 
air from a take-off on both fect. The body is suspended somewhat at the 
highest point of the lift and then released to gravity to drop back to а 
landing on both feet. The knees and ankles are bent and the feet point 
forward when on the floor; the knees and ankles are extended and the 
feet hang downward when in the air. On landing, the weight is trans- 
ferred very quickly from the toes to the balls of the teet and then to the 
heels. This sequence is reversed on the take-off. The arms are bent at the 
elbows as in the run, and may assist the jump by circling up, out, and 
down as the lift, suspension, ‘and landing are made. 

В. space PATTERN: Direction, upward; level, standing to elevated; dimen- 
sion of jump, varies with each individual; path, straight upward; focus of 


gaze, forward. 
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С. тімімс: Tempo, moderate, as in a natural walk; intervals, equal. (Ina 
continuing series of jumps the landing on both feet and tlie take-off into 
the air are identical for timing purposes and represent the climax of the 
movement or the beat from which time intervals ar ured.) 


D. rorce: Movement quality, strong, resilient, moderately heavy. 


П. EXPLORING VARIATIONS оғ THE JUMP 


A. CHANGES IN sHAPE—Feet and legs: Jump with knees straight through- 
out jump; with landing and take-off on balls of feet only; land with feet 
alternately apart and together, or apart and crossing, or with one foot 


forward and the other backward. While in the air, kick fect high in back 
or to either side in back; bend knees up and out to sides; click heels 
together one or more times or touch soles of feet together; extend legs 
apart sideward or one forward and the other backward. Jump forward 
by taking off with one foot and landing on both feet. 

Hands and arms: Jump with arms held still at sides; swinging for- 
ward and backward, or from side to side, or in large outward circles; with 
arms folded or extended in any position; with hands on knees, clasped 
behind back, clapping upward, or placed on hips; with one arm reaching 
high above head at height of jump. 

B. CHANGES IN SPACE PATTERN—Direction: Adding a forward, backward, 
sideward, or turning direction to the upward direction. 

Level: With knees half bent, with knees fully bent. 

Dimension of Jumps: Barely leaving the floor or lifting as high as 
possible into the air. 

С. CHANGES IN TIMINC—Tempo: With slower or faster jumps. 

Intervals: Іп a pattern of divided and undivided intervals. 

D. CHANGES IN FoRcE—Contact with floor: With stronger or lighter 
jumps. 


Ш. COMBINING Variations 


Many other variations may be discovered or invented by experiment- 
ing with the jump. A number of combinations may be made by putting 
together different variations. Following are some simple combinations: 

Jump very fast, and then gradually decrease speed through natural 
timing to slow timing. Reverse sequence. 

Combine a little jump with a big jump; combine a definite number 
of little jumps with half the number of big jumps. 

Jump once forward and once backward, or once to one side and once 
to the other; take one or more jumps in a square, forward, sideward, back- 
ward, sideward, always facing forward. 

Take off on one foot, click heels in the air to opposite side, and land 
on both feet. 

Jump, making a half turn while in the air; then a full turn. 
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Jump and land with one foot placed on the floor in front with only 
‘he heel touching. Jump again and place the other foot in front in a 
similar position. This is the Bleking step used in many folk dances. It 
may also be done with the toe instead of the heel of the forward foot 
touching the floor. 


ТУ. Посоуваме Movement PRINCIPLES 


When jumping slowly, the body is lifted higher into the air or the 
jump covers a greater distance. Similarly when taking big jumps, the 
tempo of the series of jumps is slower. 

When jumping very fast, there is less time to sink to the heels on 
landing, and therefore a series of fast jumps is made from the balls of 
the feet with little knee action, 

When jumping high, the arm swing helps to lift the body into the 
air and there is increased knee and ankle action on the landing and 
take-off. 

When jumping forward, the knees are bent to lower the center of 
gravity against the forward momentum. 


HOP 


I. Anarysis or a NATURAL. НОР 


A. SHAPE: А hop carries the body upward into space by lifting it into the 
air from a take-off on one foot. After a very slight suspension, the body 
is released to gravity to drop back to the same foot. The knee and ankle 
of the active leg are bent and the foot points forward when on the floor; 
the knee and ankle of the active leg are extended and the foot hangs 
downward when іп the air. When landing, the transfer of weight from 
the toe to the ball of the foot and then to the heel is similar to that of 
the jump. The free leg is bent under the body so that it makes no con- 
tact with the floor. The arms, particularly the arm on the opposite side 
from the active leg, may swing upward slightly as the body is lifted into 
the air. 

В. SPACE PATTERN: Direction, upward; level, standing to elevated; dimen- 
sion of hop, varies with each individual; path, straight upward; focus of 
gaze, forward. 

С. тімімс: Tempo, moderate, as in а natural walk; intervals, equal. (In a 
continuing series of hops the landing on one foot and the take-off into 
the air from that foot are identical for timing purposes and represent the 
climax of the movement or the beat from which time intervals are 
measured.) 

D. Force: Movement quality, percussive, weightier, and less resilient than 
in a jump; contact with floor, moderately heavy. 
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П. EXPLORING VARIATIONS OF THE Нор 


А. CHANGES IN sHAPE—Feet and legs: Нор with free le: t 
front or at the side; with free leg extended forward, sider 
ward; change to other foot after a definite number ol 8 
foot; click heel of active foot to heel of free foot while in the a 

Hands and arms: Hop with arms folded or extend 
tion; with hands clasped behind back, around knee of f 
hips. 

Trunk: Hop with body tilted forward, backward, or sid 
the active foot. 

В. CHANGES IN SPACE PATTERN—Direction: Adding a forwa 
sideward, or turning direction to the upward direction. 

Dimension of hops: Barely leaving the floor or lifting 
possible into the air, 

С. CHANGES IN TIMINGC—Tempo: Write slower or faster hops. 

Intervals: In a pattern of divided and undivided intervals. 


Ш. COMBINING VARIATIONS 


up high in 
1, or back- 
on active 
ir. 


i any direc- 


leg, or on 


ird toward 


‚ backward, 


15 high as 


Many other variations may be discovered or invented by experiment- 
ing with the hop. A number of combinations may be made by putting 
together different variations. Some simple combinations are the ЮЁ 


lowing: 


Hop very fast and then gradually decrease speed to natural timing. 


Reverse sequence, 


Combine a little hop with a big hop; combine a definite number of 


little hops with half the number of big hops. 


Hop once forward and once backward; hop several times forward on 
one foot and backward on the other foot; do the same from side to 


side. 


Hop several times to the left side with the right foot, then to the right 


side with the left foot. 


Hop forward several times with the free leg extended for 
then several times with it extended backward. 


ward and 


Hop in place, swinging the free leg forward on one hop апа back- 


ward on the next. 


Hop forward several times on one foot and then on the other, hands 


clasped behind the back and the free leg extended backward. 


Hop with the free leg swinging forward and clap the hands under it 


on every other hop. 


ТУ. DISCOVERING Movement PRINCIPLES 


When hopping slowly, the body is lifted higher in the air or the hop 
covers a greater distance. Similarly when taking big hops, the tempo 


of the series of hops is slower, 
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\ series of very fast hops is made from the balls of the feet with 


tle knee action. 
It is easier to hop to the right on the right foot than to the left on 


‚ right foot. 
Balance is more difficult to maintain in the hop than in any other 


asic movement of locomotion. 


SO ew ww we ew eee ee — «> 


Combining Basic 
Locomotor Movements 
into Dance Steps 


The traditional dance steps such as the gallop, slide, skip, 3/4 or waltz 
run, step-hop, schottische, two-step, polka, waltz balance, waltz, and 
mazurka are combinations of опе or more of the foregoing basic loco- 
motor movements performed in a characteristic space and time pattern. 
Most other commonly used dance steps are variations of these patterns. 
Because they are movement forms used by children in a great many play 
activities, the gallop, slide, and skip are easily learned by imitation and 
may well be part of a child’s movement experience before he enters 
school. As we have seen in Chapter 5, exploratory experiences may lead 
to the discovery of other dance steps, such as the step-hop, mazurka, 
he polka. Because of certain complexities of space 
and other dance steps usually necessi- 
especially when they are to be used 


schottische, and even t 
pattern and timing, however, these 
tate a rather formal presentation, 


in dancing with others. 
In such cases, after а demonstration of the step, the movement com- 


bination is learned by a logical and teacher-directed procedure of move- 

ments starting with those the children already know how to do. In other 

words, progression 1s made from the familiar and easily performed to the 
117 
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less familiar and more complex movements, 


Presentation should lead a child naturally from о: | to another 
more difficult опе. A dance step may be said to be lear: | its move- 
ment sequence can be performed accurately and in 11 er timing, 
Style of movement is, of course, a more individual m Secause of 
natural gifts, some children always move with more spi dom, and 
grace than others. However, if all can follow the tim the step 
and move for the most part in accurate sequence, that i ficient for 
successful group dancing. 

Having learned the step, a child may dance it for the ind satis- 
faction that its performance affords him. He can help o who are 
not so quick to master it. He can investigate its use in differc:,t directions 
and with one or more persons. Under the guidance of the teacher, who 
makes suggestions and helps the children to discard poor or inaccurate 
uses of the step, he is led easily to the invention of original movement 


patterns and figures, 

Suggested procedures for teaching these steps are given in the several 
outlines which follow. Any sequence used for teaching a definite move- 
ment pattern, whether it is one of those suggested or another that has 
been evolved through teaching experience, should observe certain prin- 
ciples of method if the learning of the pattern is to be satisfying and 
interesting. Otherwise the movement experience will be haphazard, con- 
fused, unrelated, and will therefore necessitate a maximum of drill and 
practice. Some of these principles follow: 

1. The new pattern should develop logically from a basic locomotor 
movement which has already been mastered. After this has been reviewed, 
the change of time intervals, accent, direction, or the addition of another 
movement can gradually be introduced, one at a time, as variations of 
the original movement, 

2. When a new element is added to the original movement, it is im- 
portant that it be thoroughly grasped before proceeding further in the 
teaching sequence. A movement may be said to be thoroughly grasped 
when it can be done automatically, with ease and thythmic precision, sev- 
eral times in succession by a large majority of the class. 

3. A simple hand movement response, such as beating time or clapping, 
should be made to the timing of the step before it is introduced into 
locomotor movement. If counts, cue words, or signals for movement, such 
as step-hop ог step-together-step, are used in teaching the step, they 
always should follow the timing, whether or not accompaniment is used. 

4. When possible in the teaching progression, it is helpful to lead into 
a new step from the preceding step without stopping the movement 
which has already been learned, or slowing up the rhythmic sequence. 
This can be done by describing and demonstrating the next variation while 
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the cls is performing the preceding movement, allowing them to try 


the change or addition when they feel they are ready. 

5. When presenting the dance step and during preliminary practice, 
the closs should be given a signal by the teacher to start with the music. 
Such а signal as READY . . . AND! or BEGIN! starts the accompanist 
as weil as the class on the accent. Later, however, when the step has 
been leamed in its natural direction and can be performed individually by 
the “dren, it is very important that they have the experience of starting 
“fro; the music.” It is imperative when recordings ате being used. This 
is dove by having them listen to the music, identify the accents, and begin 
perfowning the step themselves on the accented beat. Whenever in- 
divici.als or partners get out of time or out of accent to the music, they 
shou stop, listen to the music, identify the accents, and begin again. 

6 ‘Transference and nontransference of weight need special attention. 
The free foot should always be free of weight when starting a step. It will 
not ve free if the weight is divided between both feet when beginning 
a step, at the end of a movement phrase, or during a brief pause. Sharp 


distinction should be made between stepping (walking), where the weight 
letely shifted to one foot, and touching, tapping, brushing, slapping, 
or о -casionally stamping, where the weight is not shifted but remains on 
the supporting foot while the movement is made with the other foot. 
The difficulties of many beginning teachers and dancers can be traced 
to this principle. 

7. Steps should be thoroughly mastered first in their natural and most 
commonly used direction, before variations in direction are explored and 
developed. A review of the main steps in the teaching progression several 
times in successive lessons aids in developing ease and satisfying skill 
in performing the dance step. В. 

8. The dance step should be mastered by at least a majority of the 
group moving individually before the complexity of performing it with 
a partner or in a unified group is introduced. Otherwise the procedure 15 
not conducive to a harmonious relationship between partners or to the 
development of self-confidence on the part of the learner. h 

Although it is never good to be arbitrary about when or where basic 
dance steps should be taught, the list below suggests which steps may 
best be used with younger and older children. It will be seen that most 
of these steps represent material to be used with older rather than 
younger children. The basic movements of locomotion together with a 
few of the simplest dance steps offer sufficient materials for the younger 
child’s performance and exploration. When different age groups must 
learn the same dances together, or when the dance skills of a particular 
group are above or below average, the teachers good judgment and 
the children’s responses will be the best guides. 
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For use with younger children (in order of difficult walk, gallop, 
skip, slide, 3/4 run, 

For use with older children (in order of difficulty): st hop, schot- 
tische, waltz balance (open position), two-step (open | tion), polka 
(Open position), mazurka, two-step (closed position), polka (closed 
position), waltz (closed position). 

A word about the open and closed dance positions as they should be 
used with children may be in order here. The open position side-by-side 
position with a partner, with inside hands joined or another snch contact.! 
It is used in the waltz balance forward and backward, in the “face-to-face 
and back-to-back” two-step and polka, and in many other ways in folk 
and ballroom dance. The closed position is a face-to-face place relationship 
with a partner, with both hands joined or in variations oí the waist- 
shoulder or social dance positions. However, in folk and square dance, the 
partner is not held in a close embrace, as is necessary for efficient leading 


in the improvisational Sequences of modern ballroom dance. 1 hey stand 
some inches apart; and in the two-step and polka, steps which tum con- 
tinually, the boy stands somewhat to the left of the girl. In the country 
dance “swing,” the boy, although facing his partner, stands well to his 
left, so that the tight shoulders of the couple are together. 


a minimum of routine drill if the basic step is already an integral part 
of the children’s movement experience and if workable patterns and figures 


* Sce Chapter 23 for other place relationships and partner contacts, 
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GALLOP 


LYSIS OF THE GALLOP 


A gallop is а combination of a walk and a гип, 

SPACE PATTERN: Тһе walk is taken forward with опе foot; this provides 
the take-off for the run (from the same foot) which lifts the body into 
the air. The landing of the run is made on the other (rear) foot in the 
place where the walk was taken, not beyond it. The characteristic which 
makes the gallop different from a free combination of a walk and a run 
is this step-together floor pattern. 

rminc: И the gallop is high, the run takes the body some distance into 
the air, and therefore takes more time than the walk. This results in 
unequal timing in a 2- ratio of the run to the walk. Understanding this 
ratio is easier when it is realized that the count when both feet are off 
the floor belongs to the run. If, however, the gallop is low and long 
and the walk takes up more of the time than the run, this ratio may be 
reversed. 

The accent in the gallop is on the walk, which is the take-off for 
the run. Actually in a series of gallops the run becomes a sort of prepara- 
tory movement which adds emphasis to the accent of the walk. Therefore 
it might be considered to be the beginning rather than the end of the 
gallop movement. This preparation for or lead into the accent might be 
compared to an anacrusis or upbeat in music. When beginning a series 
of gallops, however, it is easier to begin with the accent, that is, to make 
the first movement of the series the walk rather than the run, as de- 
scribed above. 

The natural gallop is best performed to music in 6/8 meter, with 
the long and short timing alternated as shown below. 


NAS КААЛ 
ЖЕР ЕТЕРІ 
WRWR WRWR 
(It must be remembered that the notes on which the walk and run ap- 


pear represent the end of these movements, and the take-off into the 
next movement. Hence the seeming discrepancy in the timing ratio.) 


П. Some VARIATIONS OF THE GALLOP 


А. 


CHANGES IN SPACE PATTERN—Direction: A gallop may also be done 
in place, backward, sideward, or turning around. = 

A sideward gallop is usually what is meant Буа slide. 

A turning gallop with the leading foot kept in the same place and 
acting as a pivoting center can lead into the “buzz” step used for 
swinging partners іп certain styles of American country dance. In the 
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buzz step, the run of the gallop becomes a walking | off into the 
pivoting center step. 

Dimension and level: А gallop may be done wit! г or shorter 
steps than are commonly used. It may also be don лу run and 
a long walking step, which lowers the natural level, о a high run 
and a short walking step, which raises the natural je, 

. CHANGES IN TIMING: The 2-1 ratio of the run to Н ИК may be 
changed to a 3-1 ratio. This necessitates a higher run a aster move- 
ment into the walking step. A gallop timed this way is performed to а 
dotted eighth and a sixteenth note rather than a диаг! ! an eighth 
note, 


Ш. Ѕоссеѕтер TEACHING PROCEDURE FOR тик GALLOP 


A gallop is best learned by imitation or by moving with another per- 
son who can gallop. This can be done by joining hands witlı the learner 
on the side on which he will start the gallop. Then, using the same 


foot, gallop forward with him, helping him to lift up on the run. It is 
much more difficult to gallop in place or backward than forward, and 
therefore variations in direction should not be attempted when the 
gallop is first being done. 


ТУ. GALLOPING WITH OTHERS 


Because the gallop is an imitation of the gallop of a horse, the forma- 
tions that children find most satisfying when galloping together are 
those which represent horses with drivers. 

With one other person: Опе in back of the other, both facing fot- 
ward, both hands joined, galloping forward or in place. 

With two other persons: Two in front and one in back or vice versa, 
all facing forward, hands joined around a circle, galloping forward ot 
in place. 

With three other persons: Two in front and two in back, all facing 
forward, hands joined around a circle, galloping forward or in place. 


SLIDE 


I. ANALYSIS ОҒ THE SLIDE 


A slide is usually a gallop done sideward. The term slide was de- 
tived from the movement when it was performed as two walking steps 
taken sideward in a step-together pattern instead of as a walk and a 
tun. In the former movement com bination, there was no lift of the body 
from the floor, and the walking steps were taken in a gliding or sliding 
movement. This kind of slide is no longer characteristic of the slide now 
used by children. 

The analysis of the gallop and the space and time variations apply 
as well to the slide except that the direction is always sideward. 


П. 


Ш. $ 
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STED TEACHING PROCEDURE FOR THE SLIDE 


Like the gallop, the slide may be learned by imitation or by moving 
ith another person who can slide. This is best done by facing this 
son, joining both hands, and moving sideward with him. 


іс Wirn OTHERS 


With one other person: Facing, both hands joined, arms extended 
toward the other person or sideward, sliding sideward in the line of direc- 
on or turning around; one behind the other and facing in the same 
lirection, hands joined and arms extended sideward, sliding sideward in 
“һе line of direction. 

With many other persons: Hands joined in a circle, facing toward 
or away from the center, sliding around the circle. 


SKIP 


JALYSIS OF THE SKIP 


A skip is a combination of a hop and a walk. 


\ SPACE PATTERN: Тһе walk is taken forward with one foot; this pro- 


B. 


vides the take-off for the hop which lifts the body into the air. The 
landing is made on the same foot; the other foot then steps forward 
into the next walk or second skipping step. The hop provides mo- 
mentum for a strong walking take-off into the next hop and gives this 
form of dance locomotion its characteristic lilting quality. 

rme: ЈЕ the skip is high, the hop take more time to lift the body 
into the air. This results in unequal timing in a 2-1 ratio of the hop to 
the walk. Understanding this ratio is easier when it is realized that the 
count when the body is off the floor belongs to the hop. If, however, the 
skip is long and low and the walk takes more time than the hop, this 
ratio may be reversed. The accent of the skip is on the walk, the take-off 
for the hop. А ? 

The time pattern of the skip, slide, and gallop is identical and the 
same principle of upbeat or anacrusis which applies to the sequential 
relationship of the run and the walk in a gallop applies to the hop 
and the walk in a skip. 

The natural skip, like t 


a) odds od a 
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he gallop, is best performed to music in 6/8 


(It must be remembered that the notes on which the walk and hop 
appear represent the end of these movements and the take-off into 
the next movement. Hence the seeming discrepancy in the timing ratio) 
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П. Some VARIATIONS OF THE SKIP 


ш. 


ІУ. 


А. CHANGES IN sHAPE—Feet and legs: Skipping on ti) e knee bent 
up high in front on the hop; free leg swinging out 10 tle side on the 
hop; legs crossing in front or in back as the walk is ta 

Ams: Arms folded in front of chest: hands cl: hind back; 
arms swinging out on one skip, in on the next, 

Body position; Body crouched low; back arched ly on every 
other skip (the latter movement combines well witl in-and-out 
arm swing), 

В. CHANGES IN SPACE PATTERN—Direction: А skip ma lone back- 
ward, sideward, turning around, and in place. When ski z sideward 
one foot may be brought up to the other in a closed pos or it may 
cross in front, in back, or alternately in front and back. 

Dimension and level: A skip may be done with longer or shorter 


steps than are commonly used. It may also be done with a low hop 
and a long walking step, which lowers the natural level, or with a 
high hop and a short walking step, which raises the natural level. 

C. CHANGES IN TIMING: The 2-] ratio of the hop to the walk may be 
changed to a 3-1 ratio. This necessitates a higher hop and a faster 
movement into the walking step. A skip timed this way is performed 
to a dotted eighth and a sixteenth note rather than a quarter and an 
eighth note. 


SUGGESTED TEACHING PROCEDURE FOR THE SKIP 


A skip may be learned by imitation or by moving with another person 
who can skip. Often little children can skip with one foot but not the 
other, resulting in a combination of a skip and a walk that is an asymmetric 
and delightful form of locomotion. A child can be helped to skip on both 
feet by having a partner join hands with him on the side on which he cannot 
hop, so that the partner’s lift is communicated. It is much more difficut to 
skip in place or backward than forward and therefore variations in direction 
should not be attempted when the skip is first being done. 


SKIPPING WITH OTHERS 


With one other person: Skipping forward side by side, with inside 
hands joined; with hands extended across next person and joined; with arms 
linked; with arms around each other's waists. Turning around, facing with 
both hands joined or hands crossed and joined; with right or left sides to- 
gether, inside arms linked or inside hands joined. 

With two or three other persons: Skipping forward side by side, with 
inside hands joined; with hands extended across next person and joined; 
with arms linked; with arms around each other’s waists. Turning around, 
facing around a circle, hands joined; with right or left shoulders toward 
the center, inside hands joined at the center. 

With many other persons: Facing around a circle, hands joined; side by 
side or one behind the other in a line, hands joined. 
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3/4 RUN OR WALTZ RUN 


ysis ОЕ THE 3/4 RUN 


Тһе 3/4 тип is a combination of three runs done to music in 
3/4 meter. 
АСЕ PATTERN: А simple 3/4 run is a series of running steps done to 
‘ther fast music in 3/4 meter. In the more elaborate version of this step 
the first run is accented more than the other two because of the follow- 


The % Run (Arthur S. Siegel) 
third run the body is lifted somewhat higher 
ding into the first run is more accented than 
in the other two runs; the body leans somewhat in the direction of the 
foot with which the first тип is taken. The fact that the accent of the 
3/4 run occurs first on one foot and then on the other gives this step its 
characteristic swaying quality. 
‚ mmo: Тһе 3/4 mini В done to the three beats of ап ассотрат- 
ment in 3/4 meter. The three runs have the same relative time value; 


ing movements: After the 
into the air so that the lan 
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И. 


ш. 


IV. 


this makes the intervals in the 3/4 run equal and the triple, 
The accent of the 3/4 run is on the first run. 
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Some Variations or THE 3/4 Run 


The most common variation of the 3/4 run is in the d n, which 
may be backward, turning, or in place. Also, the arms may b uded side- 
ward or swung from side to side. 


SUGGESTED TEACHING PROCEDURES FOR THE 3/4 RUN 


1. Listen to well-accented music ог drumbeats in fast 3/4 meter. 

2. Make a hand response to the pulse beats. 

3. Run in place to all three beats. 

4. Run forward to the accompaniment, keeping in time with the pulse 
beats. This is a simple version of the 3/4 run and should be thor- 
oughly mastered before the sideward sway on the accent is added. 

. Sit on the floor and sway from side to side in time to the accents of 
the accompaniment, somewhat retarded in tempo. 

- Make a hand response to the accents only. 

. With the tempo of the accompaniment still retarded, walk in a zigzag 
line down the floor, three steps to the right beginning with the right 
foot, then three steps to the left beginning with the left foot. The pivot 
toward the new direction occurs on the third step. It is important to 
keep time to the pulse beats and to accent the first step in the new 
direction. 

8. When this is mastered, gradually increase the tempo to that of a run. 
When running, it will be found that a bigger run is necessary to 
negotiate the turn from one diagonal direction to the other. This af- 
fects the accent and sideward sway which characterize the elaborated 
3/4 run. 

9. Practice it forward, decreasing the extent of the diagonal direction. 

10. Try it with a partner and in groups of three, experimenting with the 

different formations and directions listed in IV. 

11. Try it similarly in circles and in lines, 
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DANCING тне 3/4 Run wirn OTHERS 


With one other person: Side by side, inside hands joined or arms 
linked, moving forward. 

With two other persons: Side by side, inside hands joined or arms 
linked; with one in front and two in back or vice versa, facing forward, 
hands joined around a circle. (See galloping with two or three other 
persons. ) 
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ith many other persons: In a circle, hands joined, facing toward 
r, moving forward and backward; facing around the circle, moving 
rd; in a line, side by side or one behind the other, hands joined, 
ng forward. 


STEP-HOP 


Lysis or THE $тЕР-НОР 

he step-hop is a combination of a walk and a hop, and is usually per- 
med in a forward direction. 

SPACE PATTERN: Тһе walk is taken forward with a strongly accented 
movement; this provides the take-off for the hop, which is done in 
place. The free foot in the hop is bent under the body. When the step 
is repeated, it begins with the alternate foot. 

тіміме: Тһе two movements in the step-hop are done to the two 
beats of an accompaniment in 2/4 meter. The walk and the hop have 
the same relative time value, making the intervals in the step-hop equal 


and the timing duple. 
The accent in the step-hop is on the walk or step. 


The Step-Hop (Detroit Public Schools) 
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П. Some VARIATIONS оғ THE Srer-Hor 


А. 


CHANGES IN SHAPE—Feet and legs: The walk in a p may be 
changed to a run; this makes a more vigorous and sp: movement 
throughout. In this variation the hop as well as the гип 5 space. 
The free leg in a step-hop can be lifted forward, 5121 i, or back- 
ward as the hop is performed; the knee and ankle can be bent up and 
out to the side, or upward in front; the free leg can be ing forward 
across the supporting leg. The latter movement is sometimes called the 
step-swing and is similar to the balance used in some types of American 


country dance. 

Arms: Тһе arms can be folded on the chest; the hands clasped be- 
hind the back; the arms extended sideward (helpful when lifting the 
free leg sideward) . 

Body Position: The back can be arched on each hop with the free 
leg lifted backward, and the walk taken with a sliding movement for- 
ward. This movement is sometimes known as the slide-hop. 


+ CHANGES IN SPACE PATTERN—Direction: А step-hop may also be done 


in place, backward, sideward, or turning. 


* CHANGES IN TIMING: А step-hop сап be done to triple time (3/4 


meter) in the following ways: making the step twice as long as the hop, 
as in step, hold, hop; doing another movement with the free foot be- 
tween the step and the hop, such as a tap of the toe in front or in back, 
a brush of the heel forward, a slap backward with the ball of the foot, a 
kick sideward, and the like. In no case must the weight be transferred to 
the free foot as it takes this extra movement. The step-brush-hop is a 
variation of the step-hop that is sometimes known as the Dutch step. 


Ш. SUGGESTED TEACHING PROCEDURES FOR THE Ѕтер-Нор (See also р- 61) 


Т. 
‚ Make a hand response with a down beat on the accents, 
. Stand in place and step on the accent only with one foot and then the 
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Listen to well-accented music or drumbeats in 2/4 meter. 


other, repeating several times, Lift the free foot well off the floor. 


. Continue stepping on the accent and take the second beat with a slight 


bounce on the supporting foot as the free foot is lifted. 


. Increase the bounce until it becomes a hop, keeping the step well ac- 


сешеа. This is the step-hop, 


. Start the step-hop in place and then move forward. 

. Start the step-hop in place and then move backward. 

. Start the step-hop in place and then turn around. 

. While doing the step-hop, experiment with lifting the free leg forward; 
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swinging the free leg across the supporting leg; lifting the free leg 
directly sideward with a straight knee, and then with a bent knee and 
flexed ankle; lifting the free foot backward. 

Try the step-hop with a partner, experimenting with the different ways 
of moving with one person listed in IV and using step variations. 

Ггу it similarly in larger groups and in circles and lines. (It is very easy 
when performing the step-hop to be in time with the music but out of 
iccent with it. Make sure that the step of the step-hop matches the 
accent in the music.) 


IV ‘cng THE 8тер-Нор wiru OTHERS 


With one other person: Side by side, inside hands joined or arms linked, 

ving forward or backward, using the step-hop or step-swing. Facing, both 
ınds joined, moving in place, turning around, or one moving forward and 

‚ other backward with feet on the same side, using the step-hop or step- 
ving. Facing, both hands joined and arms extended sideward, moving in 
d, using feet on the same side and a side lift of leg. 


lace or turning aroun 
ving forward 


With many other persons: In a circle, hands joined, mo 
and backward; facing in the line of direction and moving around circle. In a 
line with hands joined, moving forward side by side, using the step-hop or 
step-swing. In a line one behind the other, with hands joined or one hand 
on the shoulder of the person in front, moving forward. 


SCHOTTISCHE 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE SCHOTTISCHE 
Тһе schottische is a combination of three short running steps and a hop, 


usually performed in a forward direction. 

А. space PATTERN: The three running steps are taken forward with an 
accent оп the first run. The hop is done on the foot which takes the 
third run. The free foot on the hop is bent under the body. When the 
step is repeated, it begins with the alternate foot. 

В. тіміме: The four movements in the schottische are done to the four 
beats of an accompaniment in 4/4 meter. The runs and the hop have 
the same relative time value; this makes the intervals in the schottische 


equal and the timing duple. | 
The accent in the schottische is on the first run, with a secondary 


accent on the third run. 
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П. Some VARIATIONS or тне SCHOTTISCHE 
A. CHANGES IN SHAPE— Legs: The free leg тау b forward and 
across the supporting leg on the hop, as in the st variation of 
the step-hop. The three running steps may be chan hree walking 
steps. The walking or running steps may be done iı gether-step 
pattern, rather than all three steps being taken direct! и or back- 
ward. When progressing sideward, a step-together-si а step-cross- 
step pattern may be used, the crossing being made in fr гіп back, 
В. CHANGES IN SPACE PATTERN—Direction: А schotti nay also be 
done in place, backward, sideward, and turning атош ihe sideward 
schottische is a common variation. 
Ш. SuGGESTED TEACHING PROCEDURE FOR THE Scuortiscne (See aiso р. 61) 
1. Listen to well-accented music or drumbeats in 4/4 mete: 
2. Make a hand response to the first three beats, holding the fourth beat. 
3. Walk the first three beats in place, holding the fourth bı lifting the 
free foot high off the floor, as “step-step-step-hold.” 
4. Continue walking in place and bounce slightly on the supporting foot 
as the free foot is lifted high on the fourth beat. 
5. Increase the bounce to a hop which lifts the body off the floor on the 
fourth beat. 
6. Add more spring to the first three steps until the walking steps become 
tunning steps. р 
7. Perform in place and then gradually move forward on the running 
steps. This the forward schottische step. 
8. Perform in place and then gradually move backward or sideward on the 
running steps. 
9. Try swinging the free leg forward and across the supporting leg when 
performing the hop instead of bending it under the body. 
10. Try it with a step-together-step pattern sideward, and а step-cross-step 
pattern sideward. | 
11. Try it with a partner, experimenting with the different ways of moving 
with one other person listed in IV and using step variations. 
12. Try it similarly with larger groups and in circles and lines. 
ТУ. DANCING тне Scuorriscue WITH OTHERS 


With one other person: Side by side, inside hands joined; inside hands 
extended across the next person and joined, or inside hands on each other's 
shoulders, or around each other’s waists, moving forward, backward, or from 
side to side. Right or left shoulders together, arms linked or inside hands 
joined, turning around. Facing, both hands joined, moving in place, turning 
around, or one moving forward and the other backward, using feet on the 
same side. М 

With many other persons: ша circle, hands joined, facing in the line 
of direction, moving around the circle. In a line side by side, hands joined, 
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moving forward or sideward. In a Іше one behind the other, with hands 
joined or one hand оп the shoulder of the person in front, moving forward. 


TWO-STEP 


І. ysis OF THE Two-STEP 


he two-step is a combination of three walking steps, usually performed 
! sideward direction, with progress through space made by body turns. 
SPACE PATTERN: The first walk is taken sideward, with the outside 
dge of the foot leading; this results іп an open position of the feet. 
fhe second walk brings the feet together into a closed position. The 
third walk is taken in the same direction as the first, ending the com- 
bination in an open position which is held for the fourth beat. In a 
series of two-steps, progression through space is accomplished by turn- 
ing the body from side to side. Thus the outside of one foot leads 
forward on one two-step and then the outside of the other on the next 
two-step. The turns may be performed in a sequence in which the body 
turns to one side and then back to the other (like a hinge), or in a 
sequence in which the body turns continually in the same direction 
(like a top). Quarter or half turns may be used. 

В. TIMING: The two-step is done to one equally divided and one un- 
divided pulse interval in 2/4 meter. The first two walking steps have 
the same relative timing, and the third is twice as long as the first two. 

The accent is on the first walk, with a secondary accent on the third. 
The time structure might be described in words as step-together-step- 


hold. 
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И. Some VARIATIONS оғ THE Two-STEP 

А. CHANGES ім sHAPE—Legs: The first walking step of the two-step may 
be changed to a run or a spring to the side, the next two steps being 
taken beside it with the feet kept close to the floor. This is similar to 
the single or set used in English country dancing, particularly when 
performed in a variation of the natural timing. 

В. CHANGES ІМ SPACE PATTERN—Direction: А two-step may be done 
directly forward, the first step taken each time in a forward rather than 
a sideward direction. It may be done backward in the same fashion. The 
side-to-side direction of the two-step, with progress through space being 
made by a series of body turns should be considered the natural direc- 
tion of the two-step, tather than a variation. 
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С. 


CHANGES IN TIMING: The first pulse interval of the tw -step may Бе 
divided unequally making the first part twice as long ¢ second. This 
results in a time structure that is similar to that | slide plus one 
step. 


Ш. Ѕоссеѕтер TEACHING PROCEDURES FOR тик Two-Step 


1, 
2, 


3; 


Listen to music in 2/4 meter, 
Make a hand response in the two-step pattern to the music, such as 
clap, clap, clap, hold. 


Stand and step the pattern in place several times, accenting the first 
step of the three and making sure that there is a pause after the third 
step. 


. Instead of stepping the pattern in place, take the first accented step of 


the three steps a short distance sideward, and the other two steps next 
to it, making a step-together-step floor pattern. After the hold, repeat 
to the opposite side. 


‚ Do this several times from side to side, accenting the first step into 


the open position, until the “step-together-step-hold, step-together- 
step-hold” becomes automatic. This is the two-step done in place. 


. Start doing the two-step in place and then gradually move forward by 


turning the right shoulder and the outside of the right foot diagonally 
toward the front for the first two-step and repeating with the left 
shoulder and left foot for the second two-step. Increase the range of 
these turns until the swing is halfway to the right for one two-step and 
halfway to the left for the next. This is the hinge turn using the two- 
step. Try doing it the same way moving backward. 


. To practice the hinge turn, stand beside a partner and join inside 


hands. Starting with the outside feet, take one two-step and at the 
same time swing the joined hands back and come to a face-to-face 
position with partner. Follow with another two-step starting with the 
inside feet and swing the joined hands forward to come to a back-to- 
back position with partner. Continue face-to-face and back-to-back, 


using a two-step for each position and progressing forward with a series 
of hinge turns. 


. Standing alone again, face the front and do a two-step to the left side. 


Turn a quarter turn to the tight and do a two-step to the right 
side. Turn again a quarter-turn to the right and do a two-step to the 
left side. Repeat the turn once again to the right and do one more 
two-step to the right side. А square will have been described facing 
first the front wall, then the tight wall, then the back wall, then the 
left wall; the quarter turn each time is to the tight. Try the square, 
starting with the right foot but making quarter turns to the right in 
the same way as before. When leading the two-step in the social dance 
position the boy starts with the left foot and the girl with the right, 


but both normally make continuous turns to the right in a clockwise 
direction, 
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с. Do the progression just described, but instead of making quarter turns 

the right, make a half turn, so that progress is continuous on a 

straight line instead of turning back on itself as in the square, or swing- 

по from side to side as in the hinge. This is a true spiral or top turn 

hat moves continuously in a clockwise direction. Space orientation may 

e difficult at first in learning these turns and it may be well to let 

the children walk them out before using the two-step as a unit of 

novement. ` 

10. Dance the two-step alone freely around the room, doing it from side- 
to-side in place, with the hinge turn, the square, and the top turn. 

Experiment with leading a partner in all the ways listed above and 


in IV. 


‚ Danwcrne THE Two-STEP WITH OTHERS 


With one other person: Side by side, inside hands joined, starting with 
outside feet and moving forward in а series of face-to-face, back-to-back 
з, swinging joined hands backward for the face-to-face two-step and 
султа for the back-to-back two-step. Ё acing with both hands joined, start- 
ing with the feet on the same side, one moving forward and the other 
backward with a series of diagonal or hinge turns. Facing, with hands on 
cach other's elbows, turning always in the same direction with quarter turns, 


forming a square with a two-step on each side. Facing, in waist-shoulder or 
ga sq р 


closed social dance position, moving in all directions with a series of hinge 


turns and top turns. 


POLKA 


I. ANALYSIS oF THE POLKA 


The polka is a combination of a hop and three springy walking steps 
done on the balls of the feet. It is usually performed in a sideward direction. 
A. SPACE PATTERN: Тһе hop serves as а preliminary lift for the first walk- 

ing step; this is taken sideward with the outside edge of the foot lead- 
ing. The second walk brings the feet together into a closed position. 
Тһе third walk is taken іп the same direction as the first, ending the 
osition which is held for part of the fourth 


combination in an open р | part of 
count. The space pattern of the three walking steps 15 identical to that 


of the two-step. In a series of polka steps, progression through space is 


accomplished by turning the body from side to side so that the outside 


of one foot leads forward, then the outside of the other. The turns may 
the body turns to one side and 


be performed in a sequence in which 
then back to the other, or a sequence in which the body turns con- 
tinually in the same direction. Quarter or half turns may be used. 

В. тімімб: The polka is done to one equally divided and one unequally 
divided pulse interval in 2/4 meter. The first two walking steps have the 
same relative timing, the third walking step (actually the take-off into 
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the hop) is usually one and one half times as lon; irst two, and 
the landing of the hop and the take-off into the fir is half as long. 

Because the accent in the polka falls on the fir ig step, and 
the hop is a means of emphasizing this accent as i he skip, the 
hop is actually the beginning of the polka combin rving as an 


жип ІШІ шат: 


The Polka (Detroit Public Schools) 


anacrusis or upbeat. It bears the same time relationship to the first walk- 
ing step that the hop does to the walk in the skip, and the run does to 
the walk in the gallop. As in the skip and gallop, it is easier when start- 
ing a series of polkas to begin with the accent, that is, to make the first 
movement the first walking step, rather than the hop. 
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II. Some VARIATIONS OF THE POLKA 


A. CHANGES IN SPACE PATTERN—Direction: А polka may be done directly 
forward, the first step taken cach time in a forward rather than a side- 
ward direction. It may be done backward in the same fashion. The side- 
to-side direction of the polka, with progress through space being made 
by a series of body turns, should be considered the natural direction of 
the polka, rather than a variation. 


Ш, 5 
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xer IN TIMING: As in the two-step, this may be changed in the 
ka by making the timing of the first and third walking steps identical, 
| twice as long as the timing of the second walking step and the hop. 
is time pattern is the same as that of a slide plus a skip. 


STED TEACHING PROCEDURES FOR THE POLKA (See also p. 62) 


OR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Listen to music for sliding and make a hand response to the pulse 
beats. 


_ Slide around the room, facing the center, with short slides. 


3. At any point during the sliding, but without stopping the movement, 


“А 


turn to face the outside of the room and continue to slide in the 
same direction. It is important that the turn to the outside be made 
with a hop which lifts the body off the floor rather than merely a 
pivot which maintains contact with the floor. Change back to face 
the center in the same way, still sliding in the same direction. Do 
this several times at will, until the change from sliding facing in to 
sliding facing out is made with a good lift off the floor as in a skip. 


. Slide eight times facing іп and eight times facing out, turning with 


a good lift on the eighth step. Accent the first step after the change. 


. Repeat the preceding with three slides, turning with a skip on the 


fourth step. Then try one complete slide and a skip turn. The latter 
may be cued as slide-and-change. This is the polka performed in the 
timing described under variations. This polka is easily learned by 
children who can slide and skip well. It can be taught in this way 
to younger children, but should not be attempted with partners ех- 
cept possibly in the open face-to-face, back-to-back position. How- 
ever, it can be used as any satisfying and vigorous locomotor 


movement is used. 


В. FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


1. 


2 


2; 


‚ Do the same thing 


Listen to polka music in 2/4 meter. 

With a partner, side by side with inside hands joined, review the 
“face-to-face, back-to-back” two-step described in No. 7 on page 132. 
As the clasped hands are swung back and forth in this partner pat- 
tern of the two-step, make the swing vigorous enough to lift the 
body off the supporting foot which is pivoting for the turn. Make 
sure that this lift or hop immediately precedes the first step of the 
two-step and is done for the purpose of stressing its accent, instead 
of being merely a hop at the end of the movement with the same 
time value as each walking step. This is the face-to-face, back-to-back 


Polka. А 
‚ moving with a partner but not actually joining 


hands. 


. Do the polka alone, progressing forward with hinge turns, leading 


with the right shoulder and then with the left. 


. Do the polka in a square, as described in teaching procedures for 


the two-step (No. 8 on page 132). 
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7. Do the polka with top turns, as described in No. 9 on page 133. 
8. Dance the polka alone, using the hinge turn, the square, and the top 
turn; when traffic prevents progress through space, do it in place. 

9. Experiment with leading a partner in all the w а) ted above and 
їп ГУ. 


IV. DANCING тик POLKA WITH OTHERS 


With one other person: Side by side, with inside hands joined, starting 
with the outside feet and moving forward in a series of o-face, back- 
to-back turns, swinging joined hands backward for the face o-face polka 
and forward for the back-to-back polka. Facing, with boti hands joined, 
starting with the feet on the same side, one moving forward and the other 
backward with a series of diagonal or hinge turns. Facing, with hands on 
each other's elbows, turning always in the same direction with quarter 


turns, forming a square with a polka on each side. Facing, in \aist-shoulder 
or closed social dance position, moving in all directions with a series of 
hinge turns, and top turns, 


WALTZ BALANCE 


І. Anatysis or THE WALTZ BALANCE 


A. 


The waltz balance is a combination of three walking steps. 

SPACE PATTERN: The first walking step is a relatively long step taken 
either forward or backward; the second step is merely a shifting of the 
weight onto the ball of the other foot close beside the first step; the 
third step is another shift of weight onto the ball of the first foot close 
beside the second step. Only the first step moves backward or forward 
in space. The other two are taken in place beside the first step and high 
on the balls of the feet. 


. TIMING: Тһе waltz balance is done to the three beats of an accom- 


paniment in 3/4 meter. The three walking steps have the same relative 
time value; this makes the intervals in the waltz balance equal and the 
timing triple. 

The accent in the waltz balance is on the first walking step. 


ТУЮ 
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П. Some VARIATIONS оғ тне WALTZ BALANCE 


A. 


CHANGES IN SHAPE—Arms: The arms may be swung forward and back- 
ward as the waltz balances are taken forward and backward; or from 
side to side as they are taken from side to side. 
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В. CHANGES IN SPACE PATTERN—Direction: The waltz balance may be 
rformed continuously forward, continuously backward, forward and 
ickward by taking one waltz balance forward and one backward in a 
sitinuing sequence, or turning around by turning the body on steps 

wo and three. It may also be performed sideward, taking one waltz 
slance to one side and the next to the other side. 


Ш. St STED TEACHING PROCEDURES FOR THE WALTZ BALANCE 


Listen to rather slow waltz music, and sway from side to side on the 
ıccents, or swing arms forward and backward. 

Маке a hand response to all three beats with a downbeat on the accent. 
Step the accents only in place. 

1 Step all three beats in place, using the whole foot for the first step and 

the balls of the feet for the second and third steps. 
Step a rather long step forward on the accent only and step backward 
similarly on the next accent. Continue, bringing the free foot up to the 
stepping foot without shifting the weight on it. (It is an aid in stepping 
forward and backward on the accent if hands joined side-by-side in short 
lines are swung forward and backward with the steps.) This single 
step on the accent only is sometimes called the waltz hesitation. 

6. Step all three beats, stepping forward on the first beat with a rather 
long step, and stepping the other two beats in place on the balls of 
the fect next to the first step. Repeat the same backward. This is the 
forward and backward waltz balance. 

7. Do No. 6, moving from side-to-side. This is the sideward waltz balance. 

8. Move continuously forward by taking the first step forward with a 
rather long step, and taking steps two and three in place on the balls of 
the feet next to the first step. 

9. Do Хо. 8, moving continuously backward. 

10. Step the accent only, first forward and backward, then gradually turn- 

ing in the direction of the forward-going foot. 

11. Do No. 10, stepping all three beats as in the forward and backward 

waltz balance but moving in the direction of the forward-going foot by 
turning on steps two and three. This is the waltz balance turn. 

12. Dance the waltz balance forward and backward, continuously forward 

and backward, and turning around, moving freely about the room. 

13. Try it with a partner, experimenting with the ways listed in IV. 


14. Try it similarly in lines and circles. 


IV. Dancinc тик WALTZ BALANCE WITH OTHERS 
With one other person: Side by side, inside hands joined, using forward 
and backward waltz balances and swinging joined hands forward апа back- 
ward; or sideward waltz balances, swinging arms from side to side; in closed 
social dance position, moving forward and backward, continuously forward 


or continuously backward, ог turning around. oer 
With two or more persons: Side by side in a line or circle with inside 
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hands joined, using forward and backward waltz bal ind swinging 
joined hands forward and backward. 
WALTZ 


I. ANALysis or тик WALTZ 


The waltz is a combination of three walking steps. 


A. SPACE PATTERN: The first walking step is a relative ig one taken 
either forward or backward and resulting in an орет ition of the 
feet. The second step is a short step taken іп а s rd direction 
with the other foot and resulting in a second open position of the fect, 
The third step, taken with the first foot, brings the feet to ther, ending 
the combination in a closed position of the feet. A variation of this 
Space pattern is necessary when turning around. 6 

В. тімімс: Тһе waltz is done to three beats of an accompaniment in 


3/4 meter. The three walking steps have the same relative time value 
making the intervals in the waltz equal and the timing triple. 
The accent in the waltz is on the first walking step. 


РИГА 
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П. Some VARIATIONS OF THE WALTZ 


A. CHANGES IN SHAPE—Legs: The waltz can be done with a rather de- 
cided bend of the knee and a glide into the first step, with a slight 
sway of the body in the direction of the step. When the tempo of the 
waltz is increased somewhat, and the steps shortened, this swaying, 
lilting, down-up-up movement results in the style of waltz known as 
Viennese, 

The first walking step may be changed to a light run and the second 
and third steps performed with such an increased spring that they ap- 
proach running steps. In this variation the dimension of the steps 1s 
considerably decreased, the tempo is considerably increased, and the 
feet do not necessarily close on the third step. Fast progress through 
Space is made in a series of turns. This style of waltz is known as the 
peasant waltz. 

В. CHANGES IN SPACE PATTERN—Direction: A series of waltz steps may 
be performed forward and backward or continuously forward and соп- 
tinuously backward. Although the first step of the waltz is always taken 
directly forward or backward, a pivot may be made on the foot as the 
step is taken so that the second and third steps can move sideward in a 
new direction. This results in a waltz turn. 

С. CHANGES IN TIMING: Тһе natural timing of the waltz is a rather slow 
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triple measure but the tempo can be increased slightly as in the 
Viennese waltz, or considerably as in the peasant waltz. 


Ш. 5% STED TEACHING PROCEDURE FOR THE WALTZ 


1. Review the teaching procedure for the forward and backward waltz 
ilance. 

Step forward with a rather long step on the first beat; then, instead of 
stepping in place as in the waltz balance, take a short step sideward on 
‘he second beat. Then step with the feet together in a closed position 
on the third beat, completely shifting weight on each step. These three 
teps may be described as forward-side-together. This is the forward 
waltz. 
Step backward with the opposite foot to that used to step forward in 
Vo. 2: take a short step sideward; and then step the feet together in a 
closed position. These three steps, which may be described as backward- 
side-together, form the backward waltz. The forward and backward waltz 
performed together make an oblong box pattern on the floor; this is 
called the box waltz. 

{. Do the forward and backward waltz continuously several times. Start 

the forward waltz with the left foot and then with the right foot. 

5. Do the forward waltz, moving continuously forward on the first step in- 
stead of forward and backward. Then do the backward waltz moving 
continuously backward. 

с Review the waltz balance, turning around. Do the forward апа back- 
ward waltz steps, turning around and using the long step to pivot and 
the side step and step-together to complete the turn. The turn should 
be made gradually at first and then its dimension increased. 

‚ Dance the waltz forward and backward, continuously forward, con- 
tinuously backward and turning, moving freely about the room. 

8. Face a partner, each taking hold of the other’s elbows. Dance the waltz 

in all the above ways, first one way at a time, then combining them. 

9. Dance the waltz with a partner in the ways listed in IV. 


с 


м 


ТУ. Рамамс тие WALTZ WITH OTHERS 
Facing, іп closed social dance от waist-shoulder 


With one other person: | 
ward, continuously forward or continu- 


position, moving forward and back 
ously backward or turning around. 


MAZURKA 


І. ANALYSIS or THE MAZURKA 


The mazurka is a combination of two springy walking steps and a hop. 
In the simplest form of the mazurka, the two walking 


A. SPACE PATTERN: я 
ken after the second walking 


steps are taken forward and the hop is ta 
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В. 


step and on the same foot. In the hop the free | bent under the 
body. 
TIMING: Тһе mazurka is done to the three beats o iccompaniment 
in 3/4 meter. 
The two walking steps and the hop have the sam tive time value; 
this makes the intervals in the mazurka equal and И ming triple. 
The accent in the mazurka is on the first walkin p, with a char- 


acteristic secondary accent on the second walking step 


ӘЛДІ 
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П. Some VARIATIONS OF THE MAZURKA 


A. 


CHANGES IN SHAPE—Legs: Two running steps may be substituted for 
the walking steps. This is a common variation. 

Ams: In the sideward-moving mazurka the arm in the line of 
direction may be extended in that direction or placed on the leading 
hip, the other arm being extended overhead. 


. CHANGES IN SPACE PATTERN—Direction: The simple mazurka may be 


done in place, backward, and turning. In a common variation of the 
mazurka the body is turned sideward with the shoulder leading in the 
line of direction. The first walking step is taken sideward. but with 
the toe rather than the side of the foot leading in the line of direction. 
The second walking step, which brings the feet together in closed posi- 


repetition of the step, leads again into the first walking step and serves 
to emphasize it. In a more elaborate version of this variation the free 
leg is extended forward with a straight knee as the second step cuts in 


Ш. Succestep TEACHING PROCEDURE FOR THE MAZURKA 


1. 
2, 


3. 


Listen to mazurka music. 

Make a hand response to the first and second beats only, accenting the 
second slightly more than the first: hold the third beat. 

Walk in place to the first and second beats only, holding the third beat 
by lifting the knee of the free foot. 


. Increase the lift on the third count until the hold becomes a bounce 


and then a hop on the supporting foot. 


. Do the walk-walk-hop in place several times with springy steps; note 


that the accents always occur on the same feet. This is the simple 
mazurka. 


. Do the mazurka in place and then forward. 


sides together, inside arms linke 
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7. Increase the spring and bounce of the walking steps until they become 
running steps as in the running variation. 

8. Try the mazurka, moving backward and turning around. 

9. Dance the simple mazurka alone, moving freely around the room using 
different directions at will. 

10. Try it with a partner experimenting with different directions and the 
turn suggested in IV. 

11. Try the sideward-moving variation of the mazurka alone and then with 
a partner in the ways listed in IV. 

17. Try it similarly with many others in a circle. 


чсімс THE MAZURKA WITH OTHERS 

Using the simple mazurka, with right or left 
d, and the other arm extended overhead, 
hands joined 


\Vith one other person: 


turning around. Using the sideward-moving mazurka, facing, 


away from the line of direction of the step, other hands on hips or extended 


sideward, starting with the feet on the same side; one in back of the other 
ind facing in the same direction, arms extended sideward and hands joined, 
starting with the feet on the same side and moving sideward. 

With many other persons: In a circle, hands joined, moving around 
the circle with the simple or sideward-moving mazurka. 


ЫЬ——-. i чал» ==» = 


Л onlocomotor Movements 


Many movements that are used in daily life, in work, play, and 
dance, do not move the body from place to place with the feet acting 
as the steering factor. These movements employ the trunk, legs, arms, 
and head in bendings, twistings, stretchings, swingings. The feet, legs, 
or lower trunk form a stationary base, or if they move they do so only 
to retain balance or to give greater force or dimension to the movement. 
Іп this book these movements are called nonlocomotor, a term which, 
though negative, serves to differentiate them clearly from the opposite 
category, the locomotor movements. 

Nonlocomotor movements form much of the basis for the systems of 
techniques used by adult dancers. Preparing the body for use in the 
myriad ways in which dancers in the theater and on the concert stage 
express and communicate through the dance medium requires rigorous 
training and discipline. Such a regime of exercises and techniques is readily 
accepted by the person who hopes to become a superior dancer through this 
discipline. Many girls, and in rare instances boys, who can afford to, attend 
dance studios today for such a conditioning regime. ‘This is done partly 
because it is fashionable for little girls to take dance lessons but often 
because of parental hope that the child in the distant future will achieve 
what her mother failed to do. The image of the glamorous ballerina is a 
bright one and belies the years of strenuous and often painful physical 
training which lie behind it and are a continuing condition of success. 
Such a rigid and highly disciplined series of movement experiences may 
not be in the best interests of a child’s development. With young children 
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it most certainly is not, Many of the better studios, rea) ing this, do not 
accept young children for such classes, or if they do adapt the work 
they are given so that it is much freer and more cre: п nature, 

Nonlocomotor movements, then, should be used m a series of ex- 
ercises but as points of departure for exploration and as instruments for 
creative and dramatic expression. Used in this way, the те importance 
with locomotor movements in the dance program; fo; ough they are 
less common in folk and social dance forms, they hay it possibilities 
in the expression and communication of dramatic тени > they serve 
as excellent leads into dance composition, and they are fas inating fields 
of movement exploration, Well selected, either alone or combined with 
locomotor movements, they can also offer the sense of exlularation which 
comes from the performance of rhythmic movement alor 

In this book certain locomotor movements have been called basic. 


Similarly, certain nonlocomotor movements might also be called basic 
for the following reasons: 


The name of the movement describes a characteristic w ay of using the 
body, or certain parts of the body. 

One or more of these movements are present in all big movements of the 
body, both locomotor and nonlocomotor. 

They are abstract in the sense that they carry no dramatic meaning unless 
they are performed for such a purpose. 


kinesiological meaning, and their names describe not only a way of mov- 
ing the body, but a way of moving it for a specific purpose. They are 
combinations of the basic nonlocomotor movements applied to certain 
parts of the body and because of their attachment to concrete and familiar 
acts of work and play, they are easily identified and used by children 
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by younger children because their use of these movements is often in 
terms of a dramatic orientation. 


BASIC NONLOCOMOTOR MOVEMENTS 


BEND 


Description: A bend describes a type of movement in which two adjacent 
sections of the body are brought closer together. This may occur in the 
body wherever there is a hinge joint or a ball-and-socket joint. The general 
direction of a bend as contrasted with a stretch 1s inward toward the body 
center. Only certain ones of all the possible ways of bending parts of the 
body are listed below. 


Exploration of the Bend 
А. suare—Trunk: (At waist) forward; sideward; backward (slightly). 

Neck: Downward, sideward; backward. 

Legs: (At knees) forward-upward (lifting leg); sideward-upward 
(lifting leg); forward-downward (lowering trunk); sideward-downward 
(lowering trunk). 7 

Arms: (At elbows) forward-upward; forward-downward; sideward- 
upward; sideward-downward. 

В. space parrerN—Direction: As indicated above. 

Level: Arms, legs, neck, and trunk can be bent in a sitting or prone 
position, as well as in a standing position. 

Dimension: Can be slight or as great as the joint will allow. 


С. TIMING: Can be very quick or extremely slow. Е: 
D. гоксе: Variety іп the amount of force and the way it is employed 
results in movements which are gentle and relaxed or strong and tense. 


Examples of Imagery: Mechanical or rag dolls, high-stepping horses, 
seesaw, fat men, Indians, an accordion, camels, work movements, trains. 


STRETCH 


Description: А stretch is a full extension of any part of the body in any 
possible direction, on a vertical or horizontal plane. 


Exploration of the Stretch 


А. sumare: Аз indicated above. 
В. space PATTERN—Direction: As indicated above. 
Level: May be taken on апу level including an elevation off the 


floor. 
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Jump-Stretch (Ross H. McGregor) 


Dimension: "Тһе greatest dimension possible for any body part is 
implied in a stretch. 


С. TIMING: Сап be extremely slow or very quick; the latter might be 
described as a thrust. 

D. Force: This is related to the tempo; a fast stretch takes considerable 
force and is a sharp, explosive movement; a slow stretch takes less force 
and is a sustained and somewhat sinuous movement. 


Examples of Imagery: Airplanes, walking оп stilts, climbing ladders, 
jumping jack, growing things, waking up, picking fruit, shooting baskets. 


TWIST 


Description: А twist is the name commonly given to the rotation of 4 
part of the body around а long axis. For example, the arm may be ees 
at the shoulder, the leg at the hip; the peculiar structure of the ae 
column permits twisting of the trunk and head. Rotation in other parts i 
the body is possible but more limited than in these examples. The genera 
direction of a twist is either clockwise or counterclockwise. 


Exploration of the Twist 


А. sHAPE—Arms: (At shoulders) inward rotation; outward rotation. 
Legs: (At hips) inward rotation; outward rotation. 
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Trunk: Around to left; around to right. 
Neck: Around to left; around to right. 


В. space: parrerN—Direction: As indicated above. 
Level: Arms, legs, trunk, and neck сап be twisted in a sitting or 
proue position as well as in a standing position. 


Dimension: Can be slight or as great as the joint will allow. 
С. rminc: Сап be quick or very slow. 
D. толе: Variety in the amount of force and the way it is employed 
results in movements which are gentle and relaxed or strong and tense. 


Exar oles of Imagery: Winding a top, crooked men, witches, scarecrows, 
screw drivers, snarled rope. 


SWING 


Description: А swing describes the movement of a part of the body in an 
arc or circle around a stationary center. The movement consists of the те 
lease of the swinging part into gravity with or without impetus, carrying 
up on the opposite side of the arc as far as the propelling power of the 
drop will carry it, hanging or suspending for an instant, and then falling 
back into the gravity pull again. A swing may die out as the dimension of 
the drop into gravity decreases and hence its propelling power; 1t may be 
continued by applying just enough impetus to keep the dimension of each 
arc similar; or it may be increased by applying greater impetus at the be- 
ginning of each drop. If the impetus is great enough, the dimension of 
the arc may be increased to a circle; in other words, the swing, while sus- 
pended, tips over and drops back on the opposite side. 

One can swing only those parts of the body which are attached to fixed 
or stationary parts and which are of such a length as to make free swinging 
possible. Arms can be swung from the shoulders; legs (one at a time) from 
the hips; and, in a somewhat restricted fashion, the upper trunk from the 
hips, and the head from the neck. Some of these ways of swinging are 


described below. 


Exploration of the Swing 
А. suapr—One arm: Sideward (across the front of the body); forward 
and backward (along the side of the body); in a sideward circle; ina 
forward and backward circle; in a circle in front of the body and in back 
of the body (figure eight). м 
Both arms: Sideward (arms parallel or in opposition to cach other) ; 
forward and backward (arms parallel or in opposition to cach other); in 
a sideward circle (arms parallel and starting to the right or left); in 
opposition to each other and starting down-in and up, or down-out and 
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up; in a forward and backward circle (arms parallel and starting down- 
forward and up or down-backward and up); in two sideward circles 
(arms parallel and both arms starting down and around on on side and 
then down and around on the other side—(figure eight); in opposition 
to each other and both arms starting down-out and around and then 
down-in and around (two figure eights). | 

One leg: Forward and backward; from side to side. The arms swing 
in opposition to the leg to aid in balance. At first it is sometimes neces- 
sary to hang on to something for support. 

Trunk: From side to side. Stand in a wide stride; bend the upper 
trunk forward and to one side, then swing it in pendulum fashion. The 
arms and head should hang relaxed from the shoulders and move only 


as they are swung by the motion of the trunk. 
Head: From side to side. 

В. SPACE PATTERN—Direction: Аз indicated above. 

Level: The character of the swinging movement makes a standing 
level necessary except possibly in swinging the head. 

Dimension: From a very small arc to as large a one as possible and 
then into a circle. 

С. TIMING: A swing may be slowed down by increasing its dimension 
and/or by delaying the suspension of the movement at the top of the 
arc before it drops back into gravity; it may be quickened somewhat by 
decreasing its dimension. If the tempo becomes too slow or too fast, 
however, the movement will lose its swinging character. 

D. Force: See description of swing. 


Examples of Imagery: Elephants, the Man on the Flying Trapeze, pendu- 
lums, a swing, water wheels, windmills, bears. 


COMBINATIONS OF BASIC NONLOCOMOTOR MOVEMENTS 


PUSH 

Description: A push is used for moving an object from one place to an- 
other in space against resistance, without grasping and lifting. Movement 
is usually made away from the body center by beginning close to the body 
or in a drawn-in position and extending outward from it. In pushing an 
object forward at chest level with both hands, the arms are strongly bent 
with the elbows down, the wrists are extended with the palms forward and 
spread against the object; the trunk is inclined forward and the feet are in 
a long forward stride to provide a strong base. Movement starts from this 
position and continues forward into extension of the arms and a stronger 
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forward bend of the trunk. A push may be prolonged by combining it with 


a locomotor movement such as a walk. 

Explorstion of the Push 

A. suave: Push with one or both hands; with one or both feet; with 
shoulder or hip. 


В. $РАС} PATTERN—Direction: Push forward, downward, sideward, up- 
ward. 
yel: Push from a standing level; from knecling on one knee or on 
lı: from sitting squarely, or on either side; from lying on the back. 
Dimension: Make short, long, or very long pushes. 
С. taune: Push very slowly, slowly, quickly. 
р). гоксе: Make strong, hard pushes; gentle, light pushes. 


Examples of Imagery: Pushing a swing, а snowball, a balloon, heavy 
furniture, a plow, an automobile, a grocery cart, а lawn mower, a shovel, 
a saw; pushing against another person. 


PULL 


Description: A pull is used to move an object from one place to another 
in space against resistance, usually toward the body center, without lifting 
and carrying. It begins with an extended position of the arm or arms and 
is continued in toward the body by bending the arms and wrists. In pulling 
an object from in front, the arms are extended, the hands are closed, the 
body is bent forward, the knees are slightly bent, and the feet are in a long 
forward stride to provide a strong base. Movement starts from this position 
and continues in toward the body until the arms are strongly bent and the 


body is straightened. A pull may be prolonged by combining it with a loco- 


motor movement such as a walk. 


Exploration of the Pull 
A. билре. Pull with both hands; with one hand and then the other 
alternately; pull an object in back of the body (this usually implies a 
forward locomotor movement). 
В. space PATTERN—Direction: Pull from forward, upward, sideward, 
downward. 
Level: Pull from а standing level; from kneeling on one ог both 
knees; from sitting squarely ог on either side; from lying on the back. 
Dimension: Make short, long, or very long pulls. 
С. тімімс: Pull very slowly, slowly, quickly. 
D. rorce: Make strong, heavy pulls; easy, light pulls. 
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Examples of Imagery: Pulling а rope, a rake, a kite, a bell торе, an anchor, 
а wagon, a fisherman’s net, another person. 


STRIKE 

Description: A strike is a strong, propulsive movement of onc or both 
arms in any direction for the purpose of hitting an object. The rms are 
generally strongly bent to initiate a strike and they extend with force and 
speed. The feet are spread toward the object to provide a sti base. 
The hands may be closed or open. The movement is abruptly s ped at 
its finish and there is no follow-through. A throw is similar to à strike 
except that a preparatory swing is made and there is a follow-throvel after 


the release. 


Exploration of the Strike 
А. suapr: Strike with both arms; with one arm; with one arm and then 
the other alternately; with either leg (as in a kick). 


В. SPACE PAYTERN—Direction: Strike forward, upward, downward, side- 
ward. 


Level: Strike from a sitting or kneeling level. 

Dimension: Strike with a long, medium, or short extension. 

Timing and force: To change the timing and force of a strike to any 
extent will destroy its character аз a striking movement. 


Examples of Imagery: Boxing, beating against a locked door, playing a 
bass drum, striking with a hammer, an axe, a bat (a preparatory swing is 
used when striking with most implements). 


DODGE 


y forceful, quick movement of the body for 
ving object. Although usually only one move- 

ay involve many parts of the body working in 
unison, 


Exploration of the Dodge 
A. SHAPE Dodge with a bend, a twist, a drop, a fall, a stretch, a jump, or 
a combination of any of these movements, 


В. SPACE PATTERN—Direction: Dodge backward, forward, sideward, down- 
ward, 


Level: 
position. 
Dimension: Dodge a small or a large object. 


C. TIMING AND FORCE: То change the timing and force of a dodge to any 
extent will destroy its character as a dodging movement. 


Dodge from a standing level, from the knees, from a sitting 
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Examples of Imagery: Dodging a snowball, a falling object, in traffic, in a 
game ot tag. 


ROCK АМО SWAY 


Description: A rocking movement implies a transfer of weight from one 


part of the body to another by either lifting or rolling. Strong tension is 
maintained in the body parts; hence balance is suspended and almost lost, 
then 1: <әіпей by а drop back to the starting point of the movement. A 
swav i: similar to certain rocking movements except that less force is em- 
ploye and thus the quality of the movement is changed. ‘The body is 
easy сз relaxed and therefore there is absence of the feeling of suspen- 


sion sent in the rock. 


Exploration of the Rock and Sway 
А. си ов Воск: Standing in a sideward stride or a forward and back- 
d stride, transfer weight from one foot to the other continuously. 
Sitting with arms clasped around knees and feet off floor, transfer 
cicht from buttocks to feet and back continuously. Lying on back 
‚ knees bent up to chest, transfer weight from back to buttocks 


and feet and on to back continuously. Lying on back with arms 
de to the other con- 


stretched overhead, transfer weight from one si 
tinuously. 

Sway: Standing in a sideward stri 
stride, transfer weight gently from one 
and neck to bend and arms to sway with the moyement. 

В. space paTrERN—Direction and level: Аз indicated above. 

Dimension: Can be slight or as great as the balance will allow. 

С. тімімс: А rock or sway may be done very slowly if the balance can be 
maintained, As in the swing, if the tempo becomes too fast the move- 
ment will lose its rocking or swaying character. 

D. говсе: See descriptions of rock and sway. 

magery: Rocking horses, rocking chairs, bells ringing, 

Dumpty, windshield wipers. 


de or a forward and backward 
foot to the other, allowing waist 


Examples of Rock I 
pushing a swing, riding the waves, Humpty 


Examples of Sway Imagery: Little trees, reeds, flowers, wheat fields, 


rocking a baby. 


LIFT 


Description: A lift is a movement used for transporting an object from 
one place to another in space, generally from a lower toa higher level. It 
differs from the push and pull in that the object 1s carried to the new post- 
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tion. The carry may involve locomotor movement. The character of the 
movement depends upon the object lifted, but it usually calls for a wide 
stride and bent knees to provide a strong base. The hands and arms are in- 
volved in the lifting process, and the knees straighten to assist tlie upward 
movement. A lift is also used to describe the process of raisin; > arms, 


legs, or any body part from a lower to a higher level. 


Exploration of the Lift 


А. sHAPE: Lift with one hand, with both hands; lift either | 
В. SPACE PATTERN—Direction: Lift from down, up; from once side to the 
other; from Up, down; from forward to back; from back to forward. 
Dimension: Lift a little or a long way. 
C. TIMING: Lift very slowly; moderately fast. 
D. Force: Lift something very heavy; something light. 


Examples of Imagery: Lifting a heavy stone, a big ball, a chair, a snow- 
ball, a log, a Christmas tree, a wheelbarrow, a big balloon, a basket, feet 
with heavy boots, feathers. 


SIT 


Description: A sit transfers the body from any level to the one in which 
the weight is supported on the buttocks or thighs. While a sit generally 
refers here to the process of changing from a standing to a sitting position, 
a person can also sit from a prone or a kneeling position, 


Exploration of the Sit 


A. SHAPE: There are many ways of sitting down on the floor from a 
standing level with the assistance of the hands. With a little practice, 
the following ways can be done without using the hands. It is important 
ко buttocks be as close as possible to the floor before sitting back- 
ward. 


Cross the feet, bend the trunk well forward, bend the knees, and sit. 
Reverse the process to stand. 

Bend the trunk forward and bend the knees until sitting on the heels, 
extend one leg forward and sit. Reverse the process to stand. 

Stand on one foot and lift the other leg across in back of the knee. 
Bend the supporting knee, kneel on the outside of the rear leg and sit 
on the thigh on that side. To sit squarely, center the body weight. 
Reverse the process to stand, ; 


Stand in a side stride position, facing forward. Turn to the back, 
allowing the feet to pivot 


The legs should cross above the knees. Bend the knees keeping the 
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Sit between the feet. Reverse the process to stand by straightening the 


ki and turning to face forward again. 
В. spac) PATTERN—Direction: Sit downward from a standing or kneeling 
level; upward from a prone level; do the same in reverse to stand or lie. 
Level: The process of sitting involves a change of level from a stand- 
ing, kneeling, or prone position to a sitting position. 
‘mension: ‘The process of sitting from a standing position is neces- 
5 а movement of larger dimension than is sitting from a kneeling 
position. 
С. taune: Sit down or sit up very quickly, at normal speed, very slowly. 
¢ the same or a different timing to stand or lie. 
D. rorce: Sit down or up suddenly and abruptly or easily and smoothly. 


Stand or lie in the same way OT with a change of movement quality. 


Examples of Imagery: Ferdinand the Bull, Old King Cole, Raggedy Ann, 
Indians around a campfire, sliding on a slide. 


FALL 


Description: А fall transfers the body from a standing, kneeling, or sitting 
position to a prone or partially prone position. Although a fall is generally 
a sudden movement, it may also be a slow, gradual release to the floor. 


Exploration of the Fall 
А. suape: There are many ways of lowering the body to a prone O 
partially prone position on the floor. From a standing position—this in- 


volves the greatest distance—the following ways are easiest. For safety’s 


sake, the body should be lowered as close as possible to the floor before 


the weight is shifted from the feet. Also, care should be taken that 
е, elbow, and base of the spine do not take the 


joints such as the kne | 
full impact of the body weight. Rather the weight should rest first 


on the thigh, buttocks, or side of the leg. ۴ 
To lie face up: Using any of the above ways of sitting as а pre- 
liminary movement, keep the back rounded and continue backward 


until lying on the floor. Reverse the process to stand. om 
To lie face down: Stand on one leg, lifting the other leg high in 

back. As the body tilts forward from the backward leg lift, bend the 

supporting knee, reach forward and downward with the hands, place 


them on the floor, and lower the body to a prone position by bending 


the elbows. To stand again, push back to a kneeling position, tum the 


toes under and straighten the knees; Ог roll over on the back, sit up, 
and regain standing position in any of the ways described under sit. 
To lie on side: Stand on one leg and lift the other leg across in back 


of the knee. Bend the supporting knee. Kneel on the outside of the rear 
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leg, sit to that side and continue downward, lowering the side of the 
body to the floor. The under arm may extend along the to sup- 
port the head, and the other hand may be placed on the fi front of 
the chest to aid in balance, To stand, push up to a side sit! osition, 
kneel on under knee, and stand. 

В. SPACE PATTERN—Direction: Fall forward-downward, bac |-down- 


ward, sideward-downward, as indicated above. 


Collapse (Ross H. McGregor) 


Level: The process of fallin 


ing, kneeling, or sitting position to a prone or partially prone position. 
Dimension: Fall from a sit to a half-reclining position; from a reach- 
stand or a jump to a full prone position. 
С. TIMING: Fall with a sudden drop to the floor or a slow, gradual release 
to the floor. Use the same or a different timing to stand or sit. 
D. vorcr: Fall with a soft, easy motion, or a sudden, sharp motion. Stand 
or sit in the same way or with a change of movement quality. 


g involves a change of level from a stand- 


Examples of Imagery; Spinning tops, 
тар dolls, bowling pins, snowflakes, с] 
Dumpty, Jack and Jill. 


trees chopped down, falling leaves, 
Owns, melting snowmen, Humpty: 


ADAPTED LOCOMOTOR MOVEMENTS 
CRAWL 


Description: A crawl is a locomotor movement in w 
feet together, the hands an 


as the base for Propulsion. 


hich the hands and 
d knees together, or the hands alone are used 
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Exploration of the Crawl 


А. suave: Crawl by moving both hands forward together and then both 
fec! forward together; moving the hand and foot on one side and then 
the band and foot on the other side; moving an opposite hand and 
fooi and then the other opposite hand and foot; moving alternate 
hands and dragging body. Try the second and third with hands and 
knees. 

B. si PATTERN—Direction: Crawl forward, backward, sideward. 


vel: Approximately the same level must be maintained through- 


ou the movement. 
‘mension: Some increase or decrease in dimension is possible. 


С. © we; Crawl slowly, quickly. 

D. гск: Crawl smoothly and quietly; ponderously and heavily. 

Exar; les of Imagery: Many fourfooted animals, Indian scouts, seals, 
snakes, centipedes. 


ROLL 


Description: А roll is a locomotor movement in which the prone body is 
used as the base for propulsion. 


Exploration of the Roll 

A. suave: ‘The prone body is extended, the arms are stretched overhead, 

and the roll is made from front to back continuously. 

В. SPACE PATTERN— Direction: Roll toward left side; toward right side. 
Level: The same level is maintained throughout the movement. 
Dimension: Тһе same dimension is maintained throughout the 

movement. 

С. rme: Roll very slowly, quickly. 
D. ғоясе: The roll must maintain approxima 
of force except in relation to its timing. 
rolling pins, sacks of grain. 


tely the same expenditure 


Examples of Imagery: Rolling logs, 


There are other adapted locomotor movements, such as those using the 


knees or buttocks as the moving base. Then one can also move through 


space by turning somersaults, cartwheels, handsprings От by walking on the 


hands, Descriptions and teaching procedures for these movement combina- 
tions may be found in any textbook on tumbling. 
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Tle Skills of Dance 
Rhythm: Orientation 


DANCE AND RHYTHMS 


The term rhythms or rhythmic activity has been widely used in the 
last thirty years to describe the total dance experience offered to children. 
This has been due to many factors operating in the development of dance 


in education. 


The word dance applied to a wid 
expression fell strangely on ears accustomed to hearing the performing 


of rhythmic movements described as dancing or a particular sequence 
of rhythmic movements described as a dance. Then, too, in the minds of 
many educators dance seemed too exclusive and perhaps too sophisticated 
a term to describe the rhythmic movement expression of little children. 
Another factor which delayed the general use of the word dance in 
education was the attitude of boys toward dance as an activity suitable 
only for girls and offering little that was physically challenging to them 
іп comparison with more manly participation in sports. Antagonistic at- 
titudes toward dance were not confined to boys, but were and still are 


found in many communities because of religious scruples or because of 


a negative reaction to anything in the education program which might 


be classified as fads and frills. 


с area of rhythmic and movement 


Therefore, the word rhythms came into favor as a substitute or a 
camouflage or because for some reason teachers felt that it had more 
academic prestige. Actually, the word is misleading if it presumes {О 
describe all the elements which make up a complete dance experience 
for children. 
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Rhythm as we have chosen to define it is only one aspect of a duality 
of rhythm and movement which makes up a broad conception of dance, 
When this conception includes pattern of movement, audible or silent 
accompaniment, and the outward expression which is part of any move- 
ment of the body and is particularly manifested in dance m vent, we 
come closer to the substance of dance. 

To call the dance of children rhythms or rhythmic activity, when we 
mean more than just that, is to exclude from the title of this area of 
art expression many of the elements of which it is composed, Dance is 
truly as significant a term when used to describe the activitic Ж child 
expressing his movement conception of a creature of his imagination as 
it is when used to describe the production of a mature concert artist. 

The word thythm has been variously defined and has broad connota- 


tions for all the arts, It may be thought of in its broadest sense as a 
repetition of like forms, For the dance in education it seems idyisable 
to confine its use to the periodicity of dance movement whic h results 


in an ordered Sequence or structure in time. 
RHYTHM IN DANCE AND SPORTS 


Movement in both sports and dance has the element of rhythm in 
common. In some Sports, such as swimming, skating, and certain track 


all, a golf swing, a lay-up 
the joys of watching highly skilled performers 
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іп sporis (unconscious on the part of most spectators but a definite 
factor, nevertheless) is derived from the rhythmic quality of individual 
or grouj performance. 


RHYTHM IN DANCE AND MUSIC 


Unlike most sports, dance employs movement in a definite sequential 
time 5ігісішге, just as music employs sound. In both, the basis of the 
structure is mathematical, time being measured by intervals between 
heats. ‘hese intervals may be short (as Ш а’ тап от ап eighth note), 
moderate (as in a walk or a quarter note) or long (as in a slow walk or a 
half note). In a series, however, they must always be equal to each other. 
For this reason they have been compared to the beats of the heart or pulse. 


Intervals between beats may be broken up into parts of two, three, four, or 
more, as they are in thythmic patterns. The beat itself, however, as the 
measuring unit, always underlies the movement as it does the music, de- 
fining a continuing series of even intervals. There must be at least two 
beats to define an interval in time, one at the beginning and one at the end. 
This might be considered a primary grouping of beats. Other groups of 
three, four, or more are possible, the first beat emphasizing the beginning 
of the group with an accent. In music these groups of beats are called 
measures, and the beat which measures the intervals is a note. The time 
signature in music (2 /4, 3/4, etc.) tells above the line the number of beats 
in a measure and below the line the kind of note or pulsing beat which 


defines the intervals. 
Dance movement is measured in time just as musical sounds are 
hythmic organization, 


measured in time. Since they are identical in И 

dance and music may occur together, one synchronized with the other, 
one accompanying the other. Dance movement must follow a time struc- 
ture, whether it is music, а similar rhythmic sound accompaniment, 


or merely the ordered sequence of its own rhythmic form. 

To dance with enjoyment and any degree of skill, a person must be 
able to make a precise and concurrent movement response to an ordered 
time sequence. This sequence may be set up by the individual or it may 


be (and more frequently is, in dance activity ) ordered from without, 


through an accompaniment. There is no alternative to correct perform- 


ance; the dancer is either with the accompaniment in some relationship 


or other, or not with it at all. 5 А А 
Moving thythmically in time to an accompaniment 1s a rewarding ех- 
i on initial ability along this line is developed, more 


perience; and once even 1 
and more complex activities of rhythmic response may be introduced. 
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A group moving exactly in rhythmic unison to ап ordered sequence 
communicates to itself and to those watching it an almost hy photic quality 
which can be soothing or exciting in turn, depending upon he timing 
and the relationship of the movement sequence to the accompaniment, 


THE SENSE OF RHYTHM 


Some children are naturally endowed with a highly developed thyth- 
mic sense or ability to respond to a time structure, while in others it 
may seem to be conspicuously lacking. But to бау that a child “has no 
sense of rhythm,” when describing one who never moves in ime with 
the rest of the group, is incorrect. The rhythmic beat of th: heart, to 
mention only one thythmic biological function, is the symbol of life. 


The sense of order and integration w 1 
periodicity gives the child а security which is deep and profound in a 
world of confused impulses and stimuli, A movement response to rhyth- 


mic structure may be deficient because of poor physical coordination, 
inadequate Kinesthesia, lack of concentration 


proved by attention to its cause and by practice. With adults this is 
arduous process, but with children it has quick 


hich derives from pulsation or 


It is necessary, of course, that this trainin 
monotonous but offer interest and the sati 
Enjoyment emanates from rhythmic mo 
centration on the Periodicity of beats, unless it is used for expressive 
Purposes, is in general a rather mechanical procedure lacking in the 
expressive aspects of dance, Therefore, the part of a dance lesson in 
which rhythmic Tesponse to an accompaniment receives special em- 
phasis should not be too long, and should include thythmic games which 


§ Process not be boring and 
sfaction of accomplishment. 
vement, however slight; but con- 


for it is an efficient system of rep- 
sical sounds that has developed over 
ave learned these symbols in music 
ge may be drawn upon to describe rhythmic те- 


lationships in dance, In this part of the book, musical notation is used 
ы it 15 appropriate and its application to thythmic movement is ex- 
plained. 


There follows a description of each 
pulse beats, accents, 
activities are described 


of the four aspects of thythm— 
thythmic patterns, musical phrasing—for which 
in the next four chapters, 
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PULSE BEATS 


The pulse beat is the underlying beat of all rhythmic structure repeated 
continuously to define a series of even time intervals. The word pulse 


(as in the human pulse beat) is a cue to the meaning. A person responds 
to ри. beats when, in an even series, he taps a foot to music; a metronome 
ticks the pulse beats as it keeps the tempo of music uniform. Just as 
an inch measures space, so such beats define the intervals of the unit 
by which time is measured. This continuing series of pulse beats is the 
suppor’ on which rhythmic composition rests and to which all its parts 
are rc. cd, The time intervals between pulse beats may be moderate, 
short. long, or any other reasonable length. In any case the interval 
of tim- measured by each two of a series of pulse beats must be exactly 
equa 

Movement response is made by synchronizing the climax of the move- 
ment ‘such as the first contact with the floor in a walk or a jump, or 
the cx ension of a strike) with the exact moment of the beat. The rest 
of the movement must be accurately timed to coincide with the intervals 
betwen beats. The response to pulse beats is the simplest of rhythmic 


responses. A series of claps or walks, or any other single-unit movements 
such as the basic movements of locomotion, if done in time, are such 
responses. 


ACCENTS 


Rhythmic accents can be described as additional force placed on certain 
pulse beats of a series. It is impossible to measure an interval of time 
without the existence of at least two pulse beats which define the start 
and finish of the interval. It is also true that in any grouping of beats, 
simple or complex, short or long, the first or starting beat receives the 
special emphasis of added force. Accent is bound to be present, then, in 
the first of a series of two pulse beats; and if the series is repeated con- 
tinuously, in every other first beat thereafter. = ue 

This tendency to accent certain beats in a series, and hence to divide 
the series into groups of two or three beats, arises partially from man’s 
desire for order or for recognized structure. A series of pulse beats with- 
out accents is difficult to attend to, to measure, even to hear accurately 
after a short while. In such a situation we tend to provide accents when 
they are not present, as in listening to the ticking of a clock or the dripping 
of a faucet, Attention is possible only when we arrange the continuing 
Series of evenly spaced sounds into a strong-weak sequence. 


When accents fall in a regular order, as on the first of every two, three, 
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or four beats, they serve to arrange the beats into equal groups. As 
explained previously, in music notation these groups of pulsc beats are 
called measures and the number of beats in each measure d fines the 
meter. 

When cach measure in a series of measures has two pulse beats, the 
meter is duple. When each has three beats the meter is triple. (hese are 
the basic groupings of beats. А four-beat group, quadruple meter, con- 
sists of two groups of two beats. In this case there is a strong accent on 
the first beat and a secondary or less forceful accent on the third beat. 
In all such combinations of basic meters the strongest accent is always 
on the first beat. 

Other combinations besides quadruple meter are six (two sroups of 
three), five (one group of two and one of three or vice versa) sd seven 
(one group of three and one of four or vice versa). The six-beat combina- 
tion, which is two groups of three beats in 6/8 time, is in reality a duple 


meter. It is very common in children’s dance, being used for skips, slides, 
and gallops. The other combinations are much less common, except in ad- 
vanced rhythmic skills. 

When accents fall naturally at the beginning of each measure in a 
series of equal measures, they are said to be regular. When this regular 
order is temporarily interrupted and accents are placed on a normally 
unaccented or weaker beat of the measure, these accents are called 
syncopated. It is important in syncopation that the regular order of ac- 
ents is interrupted. In other words, syncopa- 
tion is effective only in relation to a regular order of accents, so that the 
syncopated accents are felt against or in conflict with the regular accents. 

Dance movement may establish a regular order of accents and then 
temporarily suspend them to employ syncopated accents. However, if 


» ог the accompaniment may use syncopated accents against 
the regular accents maintained in the movement. 

j Movement in which all the force is equalized or sustained, so that there 
is no recognizable point of additional stress, is rare in dance. For the most 
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drop back to the floor from an elevation above it. In the case of single- 
unit movements such as the walk or the run, which are measured by 
pulse beats, the beat in itself defines the accent. The time span of a 
simple movement combination or pattern is measured from the regular 
accents which occur at some point in the pattern. In the common dance 
steps Из accent occurs most often at the beginning of the combination. 

The problem of accent in rhythmic learning is twofold: to synchro- 
nize exactly movement accents with the accents of the accompaniment, 
and to syncopate movement accents, at least in simple ways, against 
the accompaniment or against a regular order of one’s own. Most of the 
activitic: listed in Chapter 13 are designed to develop ability in the first 
of thes- responses, namely, the synchronizing of movement and accom- 
panimot accents. This is because, in most of their dance activities both 
in school and out, children will be using the regular accents of musical 
accompaniment. Accurate accent response is important and satisfying. 
To be off the accent when waltzing, doing a polka, or performing an 


allemande left is almost as unsatisfactory as being out of time altogether. 

The second or syncopated response is undoubtedly the more difficult. 
Some of the advanced activities in Chapter 13 are designed to develop this 
ability. \Vith syncopation being used more and more extensively in modern 
dance forms and in modern music of all types, it cannot be ignored in 
rhythmic learning. Furthermore, syncopated accents lend a kind of variety 
and excitement to dance movement which can be achieved in no other way. 


RHYTHMIC PATTERNS 
The word pattern implies variety. A rhythmic pattern results when 
a short series of sounds or movements are 50 arranged that they are not 
equal to each other in time. Hence, variety in timing is achieved. When 
intervals between pulse beats are divided into parts which are not equal 
to each other, a pattern occurs. An example of this interval division is 
the long-short sounds of the movements of the skip, slide, and gallop pat- 
tern. Actually, the pulse beat interval here is divided into three equal 
parts, but the first movement takes two of these parts and the second 
movement the one which is left. Therefore the best musical accompani- 
ment for these dance steps is the duple meter of a 6/8 measure. ‘The 
first movement of a skip (the walk) takes two of the eighth notes and the 
second movement (the hop) the third eighth note, with two skips to a 
measure. In musical notation a skip would appear as a quarter note fol- 


lowed by an eighth note. 
A rhythmic pattern will also 
divided into two or three equal 


occur if a pulse beat interval which is 
parts is followed by an undivided interval 
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(or the reverse). If the divided interval is in two parts, the movement 
pattern would be two runs and a walk, or the reverse. a w and two 
tuns. In musical notation this would appear either as two сі notes 
and a quarter note, or a quarter note and two eighth not: l'he two 
movement speeds are fast and moderate in а two-to-one | tionship, 
each run being exactly half as long as the walk. A three-to-one | tionship, 
or a run one third as long as the walk would result if the divi interval 
were in three parts, as in a triplet run. 

Another very common two-speed rhythmic pattern is the result of 
two pulse beats (two walks) followed by two tied beats or two intervals 
sounded as one (a slow walk). This results in a twice-as-long {ime rela- 
tionship of the slow walk to the walk and would be notated as two quarter 
notes and a half note. 

In movement as in music a mathematical relationship must always 


exist between parts of a thythmic pattern, whether the pulse beat intervals 
on which it is built are broken up" or tied together, 


Of the dance steps analyzed in Chapter 9, the gallop, slide, skip, two- 


Simple rhythmic patterns use only two speeds—for example, those of 
a walk and a run. More difficult thythmic patterns may use three speeds— 
for example, the walk, the run, and the slow walk. Patterns ending with 
sfying to perform because they give 
a feeling of completion. They are also less difficult because it is easier to 
stop on a slow movement than on a fast one. 

Response to rhythmic patterns 15 more difficult than response to pulse 
beats and accents because it involves the combination of movements of 
different speeds in a sequence. However, as soon as опе gets beyond 
the simplest dance activity, such combinations become ап inevitable 
part of dance performance, Some of the very simple patterns, such as 
the long-short pattern used in the skip, the ‘slide, and the gallop, and 
the short-short-long combination of two walks and a slow walk, seem 
to come easily to children and can be used early in rhythmic development. 


. This makes a three-to-one telationship of one 
ationships and how they affect the movement 
е dance steps in Chapter 9. 
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MUSICAL PHRASING 


A пи са] phrase may be compared to a language phrase. It is at least 
two m ures long and forms a continuous thematic sequence, ending 
with «ıt is known in musical terms as a cadence or a semicadence. 
Dance is: most often and probably most successfully united with musical 
accom; iniment. In order that dance movement may change as new 
music shrases are introduced or may repeat as old phrases are repeated, 
the + ognition of musical phrasing by children is another phase of 
туйхо с learning. Phrase lengths in a piece of music are not arbitrary. 
A plese length may be considered short or long (for example, two 
or fou. measures), depending on how it sounds to an individual ear. While 
less coi mon than phrases of two and four measures, phrases three, five, 
and © ıı six measures long are often more interesting to work with in 
movement. 

T'raıtional music generally uses phrases of equal lengths, although 
this is not true of early music, пог is it true of a great deal of modern 
music. Music of unequal or irregular phrase lengths often lends itself 


more fittingly to dance movement than does that of equal phrases. Chil- 
dren should become familiar with different types of phrase construction 
so that this knowledge may be readily employed when they make dances 
to music and learn traditional dances. 


PRESENTING RHYTHMIC SKILLS 


There comes a period in the child’s development when special emphasis 
should be placed on keeping time, as it is popularly called, but this is not 
in the nursery school, kindergarten, or even in the first grade. Children 
exposed often to an accompaniment either provided by themselves or 
another and allowed to move freely to it will sooner or later adapt them- 
selves to its rhythm. For some children this readiness comes sooner than 
for others. It is hindered rather than helped by calling attention to 
g tensions through continual drill. ‘The surest 
onse is through the mastery of free, relaxed, 
and confident movement with frequent opportunities to perform it to some 
kind of rhythmic accompaniment. When children have had many ехрегі- 


ences of these kinds, they will be ready to concentrate attention on adjust- 


ing their movement so that it is at one with the music. 

The activities for the development of a response to rhythm in dance 
(except for musical phrasing) are classified as introductory and advanced. 
The introductory activities represent elementary accomplishment and are 
usable at any grade level. The advanced activities contain more difficult 


inaccurate response, by creatin 
route to precise rhythmic resp 
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thythmic responses and should be attempted only after thé troductory 
activities have been mastered. | ТГ”. 

The problem іп {һе development of rhythmic skill is h ЕН 
attend to the accompaniment; to identify the pulse beats, accent: уі on 
pattern, or whatever one js responding to; and to order on novemen 
around it. With children whose interests are apt to lie in movement for 
its own sake without benefit of accompaniment, motivation for this process 
may be necessary until the Satisfaction of accomplishment is t cits. can 
like activities іп rhythmic response which challenge the child to greater 
effort are helpful. Often a child learns, in spite of himself or i к 0 
keep up with the others, when he is with the accompaniment ¿nd when 
he is not. ҚА 

Then, too, because of lack of motor control children may find it nar 
to synchronize their movements with the accompaniment, espt ially ae 
departs too far from the natural thythm of their movements Гог this 
Teason movements which are easiest to control should be used in the 
initial teaching stages. Greater attention may then be paid to the accom- 


For example, all sorts of hand Tesponses may be used as well as the 
common one of clapping. Waving the hands, beating the air, tapping or 
snapping fingers, tapping the chest, thighs, or another flat body surface, 


than a hop. Once accurate Tesponse to a series of beats, accents, or i 
rhythmic pattern is achieved by a simple movement such as a walk, chil- 


ys, with new movements, in different di- 
rections, with a partner, and so on. 


Needless to say, the technical t 


though necessary for the teacher's understanding, need not be used with 
children. Children should have fu i 


analysis of the niceties of time structure m 


are examples of phrases which 
the technical terms, 
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with ci ‘dren’s rhythmic response. She will build upon the large, free, 
creative movements which should characterize a large part of the younger 
children's dance experiences in developing their sense of rhythm. Emma 
Sheehy is speaking to these teachers when she says: “Tf children have 
plent opportunity to use their bodies in a free and thythmic way, if 
they frequently use instruments individually and in small groups, and, 
above 21, if they are relaxed and Нее of tension, then they need no training 
in kec ing time. We can’t keep them from doing it! It is as natural to 
them +: running and jumping.” In schools where music is taught children 
learn note values, time signatures, and other musical terms in the third 
and {orth grades. Such learnings should be part of the music program 
and (ght as such. They can then be put to use in the rhythmic skills 
part cf the dance program, enhancing and integrating learning in both 
fields. Robert and Vernice Nye emphasize the relationships for all teachers. 
“Response to rhythm is an integral part of both music education and 
physical education. An understanding of the values of thythmic experience 
in the natural growth of boys and girls, and of how to teach these values, 


is an essential part of any elementary teacher's professional equipment.” 

Proper accompaniment is of tremendous importance in the development 
of rhythmic skill. If the accompaniment is not accurate and precise in its 
rhytlımic sequence, the movement cannot hope to be. The use of drums 
or other percussion instruments, or the many good records now available 
will be of great assistance to teachers in providing accompaniment for 
thythmic skills, particularly if they themselves are not competent pianists. 
In fact, simple beats on a drum are easier for children to attend to than 


are musical selections. This is because there are no complications of 
or harmony to get in the way of the pulse or 


rhythmic patterns, melody, 
get to school many 


accent structure, and also because by the time they 
children have become accustomed to hearing music without attending to 
it. Background music even in supermarkets, incidental music in the movies 
or on television, and other such experiences in music are partly responsible 
for this. 

It should be apparent that 
are interdependent. One is use 
are many times when movement ex 


the dance skills of movement and rhythm 
d to develop the other, and vice versa. There 
ploration and invention proceed inde- 
pendently of a rhythmic accompaniment, the latter being used only after 
the movement has been investigated in its different aspects and satisfactory 
applications discovered. For thythmic learning, however, even though 
the movement may be merely a simple hand response, it 1s always used. 


? Emma Sheehy, Children Discover Music and Dance, Henry Holt and Co., 1959, р. 


107. . 
Robert E. and Vernice T. Nye, Music in the Elementary School, Prentice-Hall Inc., 


1957, р. 21. 
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Teachers’ and children’s purposes may vary from lesson to icon. In one 
lesson the objective may be to sharpen the rhythmic response 1: a running 
beat. While the way in which the run is performed is impor! o! and will 
not be forgotten, it is not the primary purpose of the less: ı another 
lesson different ways in which one сап run with a partner mo be a prob- 
lem of exploration. Accompaniment will be used at some | ut in the 
lesson, and attention to thythmic response stressed, but thes: | be only 


supplementary to the whole procedure. 

Such an approach to the teaching of dance skills inevitably ра cs the way 
for their use in dance composition. It is a short step from explo the run 
with a partner to making a dance with her, using a run as the Рас move- 
ment. One might next teach such a folk dance as Seven Steps, which is a 
partner dance based on the run. 

Even though this progression is not always completed, it is Ви running 
forward with a partner in time to an accompaniment and then t ning her 
around on the next phrase of the music. That in itself is a kind of dance, 
simple though it may be, if a child can do it with ease and freedom, at 
one with the music and his partner as well. 
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Response to Pulse Beats 


The pulse beat is the underlying beat of all rhythmic structure repeated 


continuously to define a series of even time intervals. 


INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITIES 


PROCEDURE FOR MOVEMENT 


The following movement procedure is suggested for all activities relating 
to response to pulse beats, because it progresses from small, easily con- 
trolled movements, such as clapping ог beating time, to locomotor move- 
ment, In certain activities some of the suggested steps will be omitted. For 
instance, when doing a skip, slide, or gallop, it is easier to move forward 
than to move in place. When other responses are suggested they will be 
indicated in that place. In general, however, the procedure holds for most 
activities. Each of the activities, arranged successively in order of difficulty, 
should be performed successfully before the next one is attempted. 

1. Listen to the rhythmic sequences and try to feel the sequence of 

pulse beats. Е 
‚ Make a hand response of some kind. 

. Move in place. 
. Move forward. 
. Move in different directions. 


. Move with another person or persons. 
173 
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PROCEDURE FOR ACCOMPANIMENT 


The following procedure for the accompaniment ranges froin complete 


thythmic support of the activity (the accompaniment plays а si:nultaneous 


SINGLE SPEEDS“ 
FAST TEMPO: 


tun run 


MODERATE TEMPO: 


р р» 


SE 


walk walk walk walk 
SLOW TEMPO: 
slow walk slow walk 


Two AND THREE SPEEDS COMBINED” 
MODERATE AND FAST: 
walk walk valk walk mo mn mn Yun run run run run 
о ын у: 
MODERATE AND SLOW: 
walk walk walk walk slow walk 


йш lide orgie J 


MODERATE, FAST, AND SLOW: 
walk walk walk walk run run run 
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Nore: In combining movements о 
series of movements equal in total tim 
е unequal in timing, as four walks followed by 
hen a run is combined with a walk 
be moderately slow. 
^ See рр. 175 and 176 for other movements. 
› See р. 177 for other movement combinations, 
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fı; each unit of the movement) to rhythmic opposition of the 


(the accompaniment plays a pattern which is syncopated to 
£ the movement). Syncopated accompaniment should not be 
until the children are fairly secure in rhythmic performance, 
ps not until advanced activities are undertaken. 
tmine a natural walking, running, or slow walking tempo, the 
ist should listen to the group moving without accompaniment 
t the timing that evolves from the unison movement. 


lete and continuous support of the movement by the accompani- 


support by the accompaniment (stopping as the movement con- 
and starting again after a short period). 
g only the regular accents in two-, three, or four-beat groups. 
ıg rhythmic patterns (combining short, average, and long intervals 
шалу accented sequences). 
g syncopated accents and patterns. 


SUGGESTED MOVEMENTS FOR A CONSTANT RATE OF SPEED 


All t 


hese suggested movements are given in each category in order of 


difficulty. Younger children or beginners would not be able to do them all. 


A. Movements in a moderate rate of speed. (One movement to each pulse beat) 


dis 


w N 


м 


© 0 о м A n 


1 


8 


В. Movements in a slow rate of speed. (One movement 


1, 


м Wh 


. Perform nonlocomotor movements such as а b 


Make a hand response, such as clapping, beating time, hitting one fist 
with the other, tapping knees or the floor. 


. Walk in place and forward. < 
. Skip, gallop, slide forward (these movements have a preliminary upbeat 


which may or may not be carried in the accompaniment). | 
t end-stretch, strike-dodge, 


push-pull. 


. Walk backward and walk turning around. 

. Jump or hop, changing feet after a certain number of hops. 
‚ Bounce and catch a ball or toss and catch а beanbag. 

. Flick a scarf in any direction. 

. Jump rope in different ways. 
. Make combinations of any 0 


f these movements or invent others which 
fit a moderate tempo. А 

Try any of these movements with a partner or a group. 

1 to each two pulse beats) 


Clap, tap, or beat time. 


. Slow-walk forward. 

. Sway upper body. 

. Swing arms and trunk. 

. Push and pull in апу direction. 
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. Twist and straighten any part of the body. 

. Swing a rope or a scarf. 

. Toss or bounce a ball high and then catch it. 

. Play catch with a partner, 

‚ Make combinations of any of these movements or invent others which 
fit a slow tempo. 


ооо мао 


Напа Веѕропѕе (Ross Н. McGregor) 


11. Тту any of these movements with a partner or a group. 
C. Movements in a fast rate of speed. (Two movements to each pulse beat) 
1. Clap, tap, or beat time. 
Run in place and forward. 
3. Bounce in place (small jumps). 
4. Run backward and Tun turning around. 
5. Tap a small ball continuously against the floor. 
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6. Jump rope very fast as in “pepper” jumps. 
7. Invent small movements which fit a fast tempo. 
8. Try running with a partner ог а group. 


SUGGESTED MOVEMENT SERIES WHICH COMBINE SPEEDS 


The gr dual acceleration and retard of movement speed is a timing ac- 
tivity which should be used often when movement experiences are being 
presented for exploration and problem-solving. However, it is extremely 
difficult if not impossible to do this and synchronize exactly to similarly 
accelerating or retarding accompaniments. Only an approximation of the 
continuously changing timing can be made. , 

Two, тсе, or even more speeds сап be put together in a series without 
pause, however, when they relate exactly to the pulse beats. This is a more 
difficult rhythmic activity than moving at one rate of speed. Therefore it 
should not be attempted until accurate response to the latter has been well 
established. For many children this will not be until the age period of 8-10 
years. 


When a series of walks represented by the pulse beat is succeeded bya 
series of runs without a pause, the run must be timed exactly twice as fast 
as the walk. The same тше applies when a jump, а hop, ora leap is used 
with a rın. When a series of walks is succeeded by a series of slow walks 
Without a pause, the slow walk must be timed exactly twice as slow as the 
natural walk. When any movements are combined, which naturally or by 
one’s preference have different time intervals, this tule of mathematical 
time relationship applies. (The 3-1 ratio, resulting in a triplet run when 


three times as fast, and in a waltz hesitation walk when three times as slow, 


is discussed in the advanced activities. The 4-1 ratio, resulting іп a run four 
mes as slow, is not prac- 


times as fast as a natural walk or in a walk four ti 
tical for use with children.) 


A. Moderate speed alternated with fast speed (two speeds). Suggested 
movements: 
1. A series of walks followed by a series o ШЕН 
2. A series of jumps followed by а series of runs. 
eyes ЕЕ. slides, or gallops и by a series ОЁ runs. 
4. A series of runs followed by one or two leaps. 

B. Moderate speed alternated with slow speed (two speeds). Suggested 
movements: 


1. A series of walks followed by a series of slow walks. 


i 11$. 
2. A series of skips followed Бу а senes of slow wa | 
3. A series of БЕ swings followed by а series of slow eae 4 
С. Moderate speed alternated with fast and slow speeds (three spee 5). 


Suggested movements: 
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Walks, jumps, skips, gallops, and slides with runs and <] valks may 
be used in different series and combinations. The moderate noy ements 
should be performed at least eight times, the run sixteen | ‚ and the 
slow walk four times before changing to another movem« ed. 


RHYTHMIC GAMES 


Some of these rhythmic games and others in succeeding сһар vrs in Part 
IV depend on movement invention on the part of the child: a child 
leader. It is assumed that practice in improvising and inventin, ınovement 
will have been part of the dance experience before children asked to 
perform it in a thythmic sequence, such as synchronizing it to a series of 
pulse beats, accents, patterns, or phrases. Many kinds of activities which 
may be used for such improvisational practice are described in Part И. 
Follow the Beats. The teacher, and later a child leader, performs loco- 
motor and nonlocomotor movements to a series of beats with 2 moderate 


speed. The class imitates her, changing when she changes (as in the game 
“Follow the Leader”), and keeping the same accurate time. The leader's 
movement may use arms and hands only, feet and legs only, head and 
trunk with hands clasped, or the entire body. This is a good game to play 
in small groups with children taking tums as leaders, 
Self-Accompaniment. Half the class stands in place and claps pulse 
beats as the other half performs them in movement, either walking, 
skipping, jumping, galloping, hopping, or doing any other locomotor 
. Then the process is reversed. A definite 
number of beats for each group should be decided upon beforehand, or 
1 for the change so that there is no pause 
when the two groups change activities. The object of the game is to keep 
accurate time to the clapping accompaniment and to make the change from 
moving to accompanying and vice versa quickly and smoothly. Tempo 
should not become faster but remain constant. | 

Ттайс Cop. While а child plays accompaniment on the drum or a 
suitable record is played, the teacher or child leader directs the class with 
her hands, using different signals for walking forward, backward, sideward, 
in place, turning, stepping in place high on tiptoes or low with knees half- 
bent. The hand signals should be large enough for all the class to see. The 
object of the game is to follow the direction signals accurately and to main- 
tain the pulse beats, The teacher or child leader must be ready to change 
signals before the class has moved as far as it can in any one direction. 
Direction Game. Several instruments (drums of different tones, a wood- 
block, xylophone, piano, triangle, ete.) are each assigned one of the follow- 
ing directions: forward, backward, sideward right and left, turning around, 
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in place. Using a walk, the children respond to each instrument when it 


is played, by walking in the assigned direction and following the beat of 
the ins ‘ument. The children may play the instruments and the teacher or 
a chi ider may direct them, indicating with a hand signal when each 
is to be played. The object of the game is to maintain accurate response 
to the pulse beats all the time that the group is moving in different direc- 
tions. Пе game may be made more difficult by assigning a different loco- 
motor movement which fits the pulse beat series to each direction, as skip 
forward, walk backward, jump turning around, walk (step-together or 
crossing feet) sideward. 

Moving Groups І. The class is divided into three groups. One group is 
assigned walking, another running, and the third slow walking. The three 
groups, arranged in circles, lines, ог best of all informally around the 
room, move only when the accompaniment for their movement is played. 
If the group is in а line or mass formation, a leader may be chosen to guide 


it around the room to avoid traffic mixups, although this is not necessary 
if children are used to moving around among others. When accompanying, 
it is well to start with walking and return to it frequently, so that the rela- 
tionship of twice as fast and twice as slow is precisely maintained. Groups 
should change movements so that all three speeds are done by each group. 
A fourth group can be used with a skipping pattern. The object of the 
game is to start immediately when one’s movement is played, to keep time 
to it, and to stop immediately when there is a change to another beat. 
The Crazy Clock. Children clasp hands together and swing their arms in 
imitation of the pendulum of a grandfather clock, the tempo of the swing 
having been set beforehand. At any time during the swinging, the teacher 
or a child leader calls a number from one to twelve and the children strike 
that hour. Striking the hour must be done in exactly the same timing as 
the swing but with some kind of audible movement. It may be series of 
stamps, walks in place, claps in any direction, slaps of the thighs, or any 
combination of movement sounds. ‘The swinging pendulum is then re- 
sumed without pause in the same timing. Some of the hour signals may be 
in numerical sequence, but it is more fun if they are not. The timing of 
the swing should always be moderate to slow in speed. As the tendency in 
this game is to shorten the intervals and speed up the timing, ап ассот- 
paniment is indicated for the pendulum swing. This may be provided by a 
piano or drum or by the children themselves saying “tick-tock” as they 
swing. р 
Move and Stop. Тһе class walks а number of steps of moderate time 
intervals. On a count signal from the teacher or leader, the children stand 
still and silently count the signaled number with the same time interval 
that they used in the walk. Movement is resumed accurately with an accent 
on the first step after the signaled number is counted. For instance, if the 
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teacher calls SIX, they stop on the next step after the signal, counting that 


step аз one ог as the first of the six counts, and resume movement with an 
accent on what would be the seventh count. Children who do not resume 
movement in accurate timing on that count are considered to have made 
a mistake or a “foul” in the game. This game may be played at first with 
accompaniment support for both the movement and the stop; then only 
for the movement; and finally without accompaniment. A change of direc- 
tion after each stop adds another element to the game. Series of counts 
at first may be even, such as 8, 6, 4, 2, and then uneven, such as 5, 7, 9:% 
At first, signals may be given fairly regularly, but later, long and then very 
short pauses between them make the game more fun. 

Levels. The class walks forward for eight beats, each child on his own 
path. On the second group of eight beats everyone must make a substantial 
change of level downward and come back again to a standing position, 
teady to repeat the walks without pause. It is a good idea at first to assign 
a specific action for the level change, such as touching the floor with both 


elbows, or the chin, or one shoulder, or the top of the head, or the upper 
back. The object of the game is to lower the body and regain standing 
position again on exactly the eight beats, no more, no less. Later children 
may be encouraged to make different level changes and the number of 
beats may be decreased or increased. This is a good game to play in two 
groups, with one walking and the other changing level. Points may be 
counted against the group whose members do not make the level change 
in exactly the prescribed number of beats. 


ADVANCED ACTIVITIES 


USING NOTE VALUES ТО DESIGNATE TIME INTERVALS 


After the children һауе become familiar with note values in music, these 
symbols can be used very conveniently to describe moderate, short 


The use of note values is the only efficient and precise way to describe 
the exact timing of a series of movements, particularly if the movement 
intervals are irregular and uneven, Teachers of dance should be thoroughly 
familiar with note values, their time relationship to cach other, and their 
use ІП measures with different time signatures. It is also desirable that they 
be able to read the rhythmic patterns of simple music and to play a variety 
of simple patterns on percussion instruments with ease and dispatch. 
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Quarter Note J 


The quarter note may be used to represent a moderate time interval. 
Children often call it the walking note because it usually approximates the 
timing of a natural walk. A great many movements adapt themselves to 
this timing, such as the jump, hop, leap, and the accented walk of the skip, 
slide | gallop, as well as the bend, strike, push, pull, and short swings. 


Eighth Note D 


Tho cighth note, being exactly half as long as the quarter note, may be 


used to designate a тип. It is not easy for children to run thythmically at a 
speed ‘aster than the regular time of eighth notes. Few other locomotor 
movernents or dance steps except the run use intervals as short as those in 
a series of eighth notes except in a combined pattern with a quarter note 


(6/8 measure) as in the skip, gallop, and slide, or in the dotted-eighth and 
sixteenth note pattern of the polka. 

sloration will show that the jump, hop, step-hop, and schottische can 
sed in tempo to eighth-note intervals, but that few nonlocomotor 
ments except those using only the hands and head lend themselves 


to such fast performance. 


Half Note 4 


The half note, being exactly twice as long as the quarter note, may be 
used to designate a slow walk. Exploration will determine other movements 
which can be supported by a series of half notes. Most locomotor move- 
ments lose their character when slowed down to this extent; but nonloco- 
motor movements, because they involve the larger movements of the trunk, 
are naturally timed to a slower series of half notes and in some cases even 


to whole notes. 


Dotted Half Note Ду 


The dotted half note, being three times as long as the quarter note, may 
be used as a slow walk in 3/4 meter or waltz time. This is a good pre- 
liminary to learning the waltz balance and waltz steps. It may also be used 


for nonlocomotor movements. 


Whole Note о 


es as long as the quarter note, may be 


The whole note, being four tim | 
used for а very slow walk, although it is difficult for children to sustain 
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locomotor movement in such slow timing. Certain nonlocomotor move- 
ments of large dimension may be adapted to this timing. 


Quarter and Eighth Note uf 2 


А quarter note followed by an eighth note, expressing а 2-1 ratio, may 
be used to designate the time relationship of the walk and hop iıı the skip, 
and the walk and run in the gallop and slide. This note combination played 
on an instrument will be recognized by children as the time pattern of these 
movements, 


са 
Triplet died 


The triplet (eighth note), each note of which is one-third as long as a 
quarter note, requires a very fast running movement. То perform triplets 
efficiently, the pulse beat at the beginning of the three notes must be 
accented, and because it is the first of the three runs, it occurs on alternate 
feet. The easiest way to develop a triplet run is to quicken the tempo of a 
3/4 run. This results in a quick controlled coordination of the fect which 
many children would have difficulty in achieving, The run is the only 
movement, other than small movements of the hands, which can be per- 
formed efficiently to the triplet time of eighth notes. A tied triplet, that is, 
a triplet in which the first two notes are tied together and the first note 
has the time value of both, gives a 2-1 time ratio and is sometimes used 
for skips, slides, or gallops. 

) A general procedure for the use of accompaniment is described in the 
introductory section of this chapter. Progress is made in rhythmic acuity 
when an accompaniment is used for movements which does not completely 
support them. Performance of the movements which are suggested for the 
above notes may become more of a challenge rhythmically if the accom- 
paniment plays (1) a series of different notes from that which the move- 
ment is following, such as quarter notes for an eighth-note run, eighth notes 
for a half-note swing; (2) a series in which several different notes are played 
in regular or irregular sequences, forming regular or irregular note patterns; 
(3) a series of patterns which contain syncopated accents or measures 


1 See Chapter 29, “Accompaniment,” 
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ADVANCED RHYTHMIC GAMES 


Clap aud Move: Тһе class walks to quarter notes and claps to half notes 
at the some time. Then they slow-walk to half notes and clap to quarter 
notes. At first the two activities are performed with a pause between, but 
later the changes should be made without pause. A predetermined number 
of slow-«alks and walks should be used at first, such as eight slow-walks and 
sixteen walks, Later the change from walk to slow-walks and back can be 
made irregularly when the teacher says CHANGE! The same game can 
be plaıed with walks and runs. The claps can be changed to strikes of the 
upper leg, with both hands together for the longer interval and alternate 
hands for the shorter one. A three-to-one ratio of hand to feet movement 


and vice versa may be used as well as the two-to-one described. 
Reverse Ranks: The class walks forward to the accompaniment. At the 
signal FOUR! THREE! SIX! etc., they walk that number of steps back- 
ward in the same timing without accompaniment, and then go forward 
again with a strong accent on the first forward step. Because it is impossible 
to change direction immediately on the signal, the first number of the sig- 
naled count has to be another forward step which shifts the direction from 
forward to backward and occurs directly after the signal. Signals may be 
given by the teacher or by a child at irregular intervals; the same number 
may be given twice in succession if practice is needed. A run may be used, 
with the reverse taken in place or backward. This game can be played with- 
out accompaniment, the class maintaining a unison beat. | 
Double and Triple: The class walks to quarter notes. On the signal 
DOUBLE! the next note only is doubled, making it two eighth notes or 
two running steps. The class then proceeds again with quarter notes, with 
a strong accent on the first walk after the two runs. Signals should be given 
often and irregularly by the teacher or a child. The signal TRIPLE! can 
also be given, resulting in a triplet run (three even-intervaled running 
steps) to the next quarter note, and the double and triplet signals may be 
used in an irregular series. This makes the game much more difficult. 
Line or Circle Clap: The class sits or stands in lines or open or closed 
circles in groups of any number from eight to twenty. The teacher or leader 
sets the tempo for a pattern of two quarter notes and one half note, ог 
quick-quick-slow. This may be done on an instrument or by clapping or 
counting “1 and 2.” j [ 
Beginning at either end of the line or open circle or any place in the 
closed circle, the series is passed along, each child clapping one pattern in 
turn. The intervals between notes and between patterns which has been set 
by the leader must be maintained precisely until every child has had his 
turn. The tempo of this pattern may be increased in later trials. Other 
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short series of notes may be assigned, such as four, three, or two quarter 
notes, without a long note at the end. The most difficult interval to main- 
tain precisely is that in which each child claps only one note, which is 
immediately followed by the child next to him after the appropriate in- 
terval. 

The interval between claps may be set by the second child in the line 
tather than the leader. It is well to move children from place | place in 
the line or circle, particularly those at the beginning and those who have 
difficulty maintaining the timing when it is their turn to clap 

The game may be made more difficult by substituting stamping, jump- 
ing, or any other audible movement for clapping, or by tossing beanbag 


or ball in succession around the group in the precise timing of the sequence. 
Moving Groups П: The class is divided into four groups. One group is 
assigned quarter notes (walk); one, eighth notes (run); one, half notes 

(slow walk); and one, the quarter-eighth pattern (skip).? Groups are in 
circles, lines, or mass formation and move only when their note i played 
on the accompanying instrument; they stop when a different note is played. 
Groups should change notes so that all four are performed by each group. 
For further Suggestions, see Moving Groups I (page 179). 

_ After this game has been tried successfully, the four notes may be as- 
signed to each group in a different series, starting with the half notes and 
proceeding to quarters, quarter-eighths, and eighths. Each group starts with 
a different note in the series and changes to its next note on a spoken signal, 
i.e, CHANGE! In this way all four groups are performing all four notes 
simultaneously and the change is made in a definite order, so that no two 
notes are performed by the same groups at the same time. The groups рет- 
forming movements to half notes тау improvise nonlocomotor movement 


inside the other, with space between. The smallest inner circle takes half 
notes, the next outer circle quarter notes, the next quarter-eighths,? and the 
outside one eighths. The circles al] move at once in the same or opposite 
directions, the accompaniment following different groups in turn. ‘The 


half-note group may take a high nonlocomotor movement such as rocking 
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Curfew: The children are divided into several groups and each group is 
assigned to a home, which is a definite place and formation on the floor. 
А home may be а facing-in circle in one corner, a line in the middle, a semi- 
circle on one side, a facing-out circle in the back, and so on. The plan of 
these homes may be drawn on the blackboard or оп a small space of the 
floor. Гис number of times the curfew bell will ring is then decided upon. 
It should ring at least enough times (beats) to equal the number of large 
steps required to get from one side of the room to the other. Accompani- 
ment for any simple locomotor activity is played and the groups move 
freely any place in the room in lines with hands joined, or they may sepa- 
rate and move individually. 

When the music stops, which it may at any time, the curfew rings. 
Groups must proceed to their places with the same locomotor movement, 
keeping time to the curfew bell and getting home in exactly the number 
of beats decided upon. It is just as wrong for a child to get to his place and 
into the correct formation too soon as too late. 

The curfew bell may ring any number of times beyond the minimum 
number necessary, and locomotor movements as well as home places 
should be changed frequently. Low, heavy notes on the piano, drumbeats, 
or chimes if they are available make good curfew bells. This is as good a 
space game as it is a time game. 


T e — 


Response to Accents 


Rhythmic accents can be described as additional force placed on cer- 


tain pulse beats in a series. 


INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITIES 


То help children synchronize rhythmic accents with movement accents 
is the objective of the procedures and activities discussed in this chapter. 
It should be remembered that the movement accent occurs at the climax 
of the movement, for example, at the take-off of a leap, hop, or jump, the 
release in a throw, the drop in a swing. In music, an accent is often pre- 
ceded by an up beat or anacrusis which tends to strengthen it. In movement 
the necessary preparation to perform an accented movement might also be 
termed an anacrusis. Examples of such preparation are the lift of the arms 
before the drop into a swing; the backward lift of a leg before the forward 
thrust of a kick; the pull back of the arm before a throw. In responding to 
the accent it is important that this preparation which must precede the 


movement climax be taken into consideration. 


PROCEDURE FOR MOVEMENT 


The following movement procedure follows in general that given in 
Chapter 12, with certain additions and adaptations which apply partic- 
ularly to accent response. Procedures are described that may be used for 
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response to the accents at the beginning of groups of two, three, and four 
pulse beats. The procedure is presented in some detail in order of difficulty 
and should always be adapted to the situation and to the ability of the 
children. 


A. Listen to an accompaniment in rather slow tempo, recognizing accents 
and feeling their procession and their relation to the pulse beats. Re- 
spond to all beats in the group as follows: 

1. Make a hand response by beating sharply downward on the accent 
and using short light movements for the other pulse beats. 

2. Walk in place and then forward to all beats, clapping the hands 
or beating the arms downward on the accent only. 

3. Walk forward with a long step on the accent and short steps on 
the other beats, 

4. Walk in place or forward, stepping on the whole foot for the 
accent, and on tiptoe for the other beats. 

5. Walk forward on each beat, making a strong hand ог arm move- 
ment on the accent only. (Let each child make his own choice ОЁ 
movement.) 


6. Step or jump forward on the accent only, clapping on the other 
beats. 

7. Jump in place, with a big jump on the first beat and little jumps 
Оп the other beats. (The accent here 15 on the landing of the big 
jump.) 

8. Perform any sequence of movements in place such as a strong lunge, 
a bend, twist, or push, on the accent. Relax on the other beats to 
prepare for the next strong movement. 

9. Starting with a forward walk as in No. 4, increase the tempo grad- 
ually until the children are running. The accent is maintained with 
a slight sideward lean in the direction of the foot taking the ac- 
cented beat. 

10. Step forward on the accent and backward on the other beats, or 
vice versa. 
B. Respond to accents only as follows: 
1. Make a hand response by beating sharply downward, or by clapping. 
2. Walk in place, forward, and in any direction. 
3. Jump in any direction, 
4. Make any strong movement, or a 
Sequence, on the accents only. 
C. Respond to other beats only as follows (this gives a sense of syncopa- 
tion and is the most difficult of the three categories) : 
1. Clap or make a hand response to the other beats after the accent 
is played by the accompaniment. (‘The accompaniment may con- 
tinue with the other beats or it may play only the accents.) 


combination of movements in a 
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Walk in place as in No. 1. 

Bounce in place as in No. 1. 

Walk forward as in No. 1. 

Perform any small movement or series of small movements in 
place as in No. 1. 


м w N 


PROCEDURE FOR ACCOMPANIMENT 


The following suggested steps for the accompaniment are arranged in 
order of support of the activity. In steps 1,2, and 3, complete or almost 
complete support is given; in step 4, the accompaniment provides only 
nominal support; in steps 5 and 6, either no support for the accents is given 
or the accompaniment plays syncopated accents against which the regular 
accents must be maintained. 


1. Play pulse beats in the series of groups being used, with the first beat 
of cach group strongly accented. The accent can be stressed by using a 
louder tone, by using a different instrument for it, or by using the lower 
notes of the piano. 

2. Play accents only (such as whole notes, dotted-half notes, or half notes). 

. Play simple music with well-marked accents. А 

4. Play patterns on percussion instruments or on the piano without exag- 

gerating the accents. 

. Play the other beats only, omitting the accents. ж 

6. Play patterns with syncopated accents on percussion instruments от 
on the piano. 


Ww 
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REGULAR ACCENTS ІМ GROUPS OF TWO, THREE, AND FOUR PULSE BEATS 


Accent on the First Beat of a Group of Four Beats: The four-beat 
group or 4/4 meter rather than the two- or three-beat group is easier for 
beginning work on accents. In walking or running to this four-beat group 
the accent always falls on the same foot. The time between accents is longer 
and therefore it is not necessary to make successive accent responses 50 
quickly. 

Because of this longer time it is easie 
paniment to exchange the accent and other beats їп a co ie 
as follows: (1) The accent is taken in movement without support by the 


accompaniment and 18 followed by the other three beats in the accompant- 


ment; (2) the accent is taken alone by the accompaniment and the follow- 
ing three beats are taken by the movement. The second involves simple 
syncopation and is more difficult than the first. i 

Accent on the First of a Group of Two Beats: Response to accents of a 
two-beat group or 2/4 meter presents the problem of a very short time span 


т for the movement and the accom- 
ntrapuntal fashion, 
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between accents, For some movements such as walking, this is very simple; 
for combinations of movements or for nonlocomotor movements, it de- 
mands a quick response. The contrapuntal exchange of the accent and the 
weak beat between accompaniment and movement is very difficult. 

Accent on the First Beat of a Group of Three Beats: The tliree-beat 


group or 3/4 meter is more difficult than the four-beat. When w king or 
running, the accent falls on alternate fect. The time between accents is 
shorter and therefore response must be quicker. Also, because of the 
bisymmetrical structure of the body, a duple grouping is more congenial 
in movement than a triple grouping. However, triple timing has a swing 
and a lilt which are most Pleasing to move to, and once its accents are felt, 


response is rewarding in performance. 
Combining Accents of Two- and Four-Beat Groups: Accents of two- and 
four-beat groups may be combined in equal series, such as two two-beat 
groups and опе four-beat group, or the reverse; or in unequal series such as 
one two-beat group and one four-beat group, or the reverse. 

Because they approach a feeling of syncopation, combinations of two- 
beat and three-beat or three-beat and four-beat groups are discussed in the 
section on advanced activities, 


RHYTHMIC GAMES 


Square: Using four-beat groups and starting with an accent on the right 
foot, the class walks forward on the first four beats, then faces sharply right 
and walks in that direction for the second four. The latter right turn is 


side of the square should be accented. The tempo of the walk may be 
increased to that of a run, This activity may be used with a two-beat 
grouping, making a very small square, 

Zigzag: Using three-beat groups and starting to the right with an accent 
on the right foot, the class walks diagonally forward on the first three beats. 
Then it faces diagonally left and walks in that direction for the second 
three beats, with an accent on the first step in the new direction. This 
zigzag pattern continues to the right and then the left. The first step in the 
new direction should always be accented. If the tempo of the walk is 
Dees to that of a run, the Tesulting movement is the 3/4 run (see page 


Follow the Accents: This game js similar to Follow the Beats on page 
178. The teacher or a child leader performs strong, sharp nonlocomotor 
movements on the natural accents of groups of four beats (later three- and 
суеп two-beat groups may be tried). The tempo should be moderate to slow 
and the movement position is held through the next three beats, The 
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group or class must be alert enough to imitate the movements at the same 


moment they are performed, so that the feeling of moving strongly on the 
accent is communicated. It is easier to do this if the leader faces the same 
way the group is facing and does not use turns. Thus, group members are 
not confused by direction changes and can always keep him within view. 
This is a good game to play in groups of eight to sixteen with frequent 
changes of leaders. 

Partners: The class works in twos, each moving on the accents, but 


‚ sort of movement in opposition to each other, decided upon be- 
|. One may stretch upward or outward as the other bends in or 
ish as the other pulls, strike as the other dodges, twist as the other 
ightens, flatten as the other rounds his body. On the next accent, the 
ment is reversed. On each accent, therefore, the partners present 
contrasting movements. This game may also be used with two groups work- 
ing in opposition to each other, with each group member taking an ap- 
propriate but not necessarily similar movement on each accent. 


ADVANCED ACTIVITIES 


SYNCOPATED ACCENTS 


With the exception of the first two, the activities below are for the 
purpose of developing syncopated rhythmic response. Beginning with the 
third activity, movement is made to irregular accents and measures and 
a feeling of syncopation is developed. It is necessary to repeat that there 
can be no genuine recognition of and response to syncopated accents until 
the response to regular accents has been well established. In the foregoing 
thythmic activities the children should have had some experience with 
syncopation if they have performed regular pu 
syncopated accompaniment (see Procedure for Accompaniment, page 191 N 
In the activities that follow, the movement response 15 syncopated against 
inst a regular series of movements. The 
le pulse beat series on a drum or piano, or 
If to syncopated movement. 


lse beats and accents to 


a regular accompaniment or aga 
accompaniment should be a simp 
strongly accented music which lends itse 


Grand Right and Left 

1. Form a single circle, facing partners around the circle, with some space 
between couples. On the accent of a 3/4 measure grasp partner $ right 
hand and step forward with the right foot. Proceed forward, passing 
partner on the right side and taking a step to each of the three beats. 
Grasp the left hand of the next person on the accent of the second group 
of three beats, Proceed, passing this person on the left and grasp the 
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third person’s right hand on the third accent. Continue around the circle, 


joining hands with the oncoming person on the accent only of the three 
beat groups. Curving in and out of the circle on the walkin ‚ steps be- 
tween accents will prevent getting to the new person too soon. А lthough 
used infrequently, the triple measure is the most efficient timing for the 
grand right and left, for it fits both the circle spacing and the accents 
which alternate on the right and left feet and hands. 

2. Perform the grand right and left as above on the accents of a series of 
four-beat groups or 4/4 measures, To prevent meeting new persons too 
soon, it is necessary to leave a good space between couples and to make 


a decided curve in and out of the circle, 

3. Perform the grand right and left as above on the accents of a series of 
two-beat groups or 2/4 measures. Here it is necessary to start with the 
couples closer together and to go directly toward the new person, so that 
hands may be grasped on every other walking beat. 


Beating Time: This activity requires good coordination of arms and legs. 
Beating time to a duple measure (a two-beat group) is done by moving 
both arms downward on the first beat and upward on the second. These 


arm movements may be combined with the following locomotor move- 
ments: 


1. Walk to quarter notes (one walk for each movement of the arms). 

2. Walk to half notes (one walk, taken only on the downward movement 
of the arms), 

3. Run to eighth notes (two runs for each movement of the arms). 

4. Combine two eighth notes and a quarter note or two runs and a walk 
(two runs on the downward arm movement and a walk on the upward). 


Beating time to a triple measure (a three-beat group) is done by moving 
the arms downward on the first beat, outward to either side on the second 
beat, and upward on the third beat. This arm movement may be combined 
with the following locomotor movements: j 


1. Walk to quarter notes (one walk for each movement of the arms). 

2. Walk to dotted half notes (one walk, taken on the first beat only, for all 
three movements of the arms). 

3. Run to eighth notes (two runs for each movement of the arms). 

4; Make other combinations of walking and running notes 


2 quarter note; two eighth notes and a half note, etc., fitting the 
locomotor movements accurately into the arm movements. 


Beating time to a four-beat group may be tried by children who are well 
advanced in thythmic тезропзе and have good coordination. The arms 
move downward, outward, inward, and upward to the four beats. Loco- 
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motor movement may be combined with the arm movements as in the 
other procedures listed, except that the total will be four quarter notes or 
walking pulse beats instead of two or three. 

5/4 and 7/4 Measures and Mixed Measures: Such measures, as well as a 
series of measures of different metric groups (such as two triple measures 
followed by one duple measure), will tend to produce asymmetrical move- 
ment, as well as a feeling of syncopation. Uneven swings, or bends and 


Accents (Ross H. McGregor) 


stretches, or pushes and pulls are nonlocomotor movements which will fit 
the accents of a single measure of this sort; a combination of swings for 
triple measures and quick bend-stretches or push-pulls for duple measures 
will fit a series of mixed measures. The following locomotor movements are 
usable and many more may be invented: 


1. Do a step-hop, with an extra hop от hops for the additional beats, and a 


change to the other foot on the accent. 
2. Jump with one foot forward and the other back on the accent, and 


bounce in place for the other beats. Change feet with a jump on the 
the next accent. 
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3. Gallop or slide, and change the leading foot on the accent 


4. Combine 3/4 runs with duple runs for both single 5/4 measures or a 
series of alternating duple and triple measures, 
5. Combine waltz balances with step-hops for a series of triple and duple 
measures, 
Mixed Movements to Regular Measures: А combination of movements 
such as the walk, clap, touch-step or Чар, jump, and run may be learned 
and performed to even beats in regular groups. It is important to know that 
а jump is a stronger movement accent than a walk, and a wal! stronger 
than a clap or tap. Hence, in deciding on a combination which will give a 
syncopated feeling to a regular accompaniment, it is necessary to place the 
stronger movement accents on the weaker beats, For example, а combina- 
tion of jump-clap-walk-walk done to a 4/4 measure is a good regular accent 
or pulse beat activity but gives only a slight feeling of syncopation. But if 
the combination is changed to walk-jump-clap-clap, there is a definite feel- 


ing of syncopation. (The jump is a quick one, almost like a fasi chug on 


Some movement combinations for 2/4, 3/4 and 4/4 measures are listed 
below. Children can make others. Initials are used to designate walk, run, 
Jump, tap, and clap, Large letters indicate one movement to each pulse beat. 

en a run or a quicker clap is used, requiring two movements to one 
pulse beat, a small letter is used. The coordination demanded by some of 
these combinations is not easy and they need to be practiced before they 
can be performed smoothly and continuously to an accompaniment. 


2/4 measures: Wee туу TW 
ccW CW WT 

3/4 measures: WJC WCT ТУ/сс 
пүүс ТҰС Сп] 
WJrr туут ccWJ 


4/4 measures: WJCC тту уу] WITT 
WJCT WJrrW TWrrW 
п] с\У У] Ст rrW TW 


in the second measure, the third beat in the third measure, and the fourth 
measure. The same scheme may be used in a series of 


3/4 measures: 123123123123123123 
4/4 measures: 123412341234123412341234 
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At first, accents may be clapped, the accompaniment playing the pulse 
beats. Then they may be clapped, with the feet walking the pulse beats 


and some support from the accompaniment. Later a combination of jumps 
for the accents and walks for the other pulse beats, or strong sideward steps 
on the accents and forward steps on the other pulse beats, may be used. 
When the accent series has been firmly established, movement may be 
made оп the accents only, with the accompaniment providing the pulse 
beat support. Such movement might consist of jumps, lunges, strikes, twists, 
or bends in different directions. 
Cumulative Rhythm: The term cumulative rhythm is used to describe 
the pattern of accents resulting when an extra beat or beats is added to each 


successive one of a series of groups without a pause between groups. Often 
the start is made with a single beat or accent, then another is added so 
that a two-beat group follows, then a three, and so on; or two beats may 
be added instead of one so that the progression is from one to three to 
five and so on; or two or three beats rather than one may be the starting 
point for adding beats. Beats may also be subtracted as well as added. The 
intervals between accents are always uneven because the groups are of 
different lengths. Performance of these series will accustom children to 
accents in an irregular order. 

It is best at first to use a short series and to practice adding beats and 
then subtracting them before combining both activities. Thus 1, 1 2, 1 2 3, 
1234, and12 34,123, 12, 1 may each be practiced alone before they are 
combined to make 1, 12, 12 3, 12 34, 12.3, 12, LOR repetition of a series 
which is added and subtracted in this fashion, three single accents will 
come in succession, i.e., on the last 1, on the 1 beginning the new series, 
and on the 1 2 in the new series. It is at this point that the most interesting 
effect of syncopation occurs. Some movements which can be used for cumu- 
lative rhythm are as follows: 

1. Clap or tap the series of accents on the floor. 

2. Walk in place or forward to each beat, taking the accents by claps 
or by stepping on the whole foot for the accents and on tiptoe for the 
other beats. 

3. Walk forward and backward, changing direction on each new group 
of beats, as in forward 1, backward 12, forward 123, backward 1234, 
and so on. 


4. Use a step for the accents and a hop for the other beats, as in step 1, 


step-hop 1 2, step-hop-hop 1 2 3, step hop-hop-hop 1 23 4, and so on. ‘This 
combination, if taken up to four beats and down to one, adds up to sixteen 
beats and gives a good feeling of syncopation when done several times 
to music in 4/4 meter that lends itself to syncopated movement. 

5. Walk from side to side, making a turn toward the free foot to start 
back in the new direction. Thus, walk to the right with the right foot 1; 
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walk to the left starting left and turning left 1 2; walk in the first direction 
starting left and turning left 123; walk in the other dire: tion starting 
right and turning right 1 2 3 4; walk in the first direction starting right and 


6. Many other locomotor movements, such as the run and skip, as well 
as nonlocomotor movements may be used with cumulative rhythm, The 
series may be varied in the following ways: by repeating each group of 
beats; by doing one kind of movement for the odd numbers апа another 
for the even numbers; by adding a constant movement such as a jump ога 
three-step turn after each group; by accelerating the speed of the movement 
as the series increases and retarding the speed as it decreases. 

Resultant Rhythm: The term resultant rhythm is used to describe the 
pattern of accents tesulting when two unequal groups of beats are per- 
formed simultaneously. Thus a two- and a three-beat group both start 


again until after six beats. During the six beats, the two-beat group accents 
beats 1, 3, and 5, and the three-beat group accents beats 1 and 4. The 
combined accent pattern, then, is on 1, 3, 4, and 5. Some examples follow: 


Two- and Three Beat Groups 


‘Two-beat group 121212 
Тіпее-Беді group 12:31:23 
Resultant rhythm 123456 

Three- and Four-Beat Groups 
Three-beat group 123123123123 
Four-beat group 123412341234 
Resultant rhythm 1234567891011 12 


at the accents on one series occur against 
those of another series. The feeling of syncopation results when one person 


Toups are the simplest and should be tried first. 
ups are harder because an accent pattern which 
s difficult to follow. This is even truer of the 
and five-beat groups; they are too complicated 


covers а twelve-beat span i 
three- and five- ог the four- 
for children, 
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Some ways in which the resultant thythm of two- and three-beat groups 
may be used are as follows: 

1, Make a hand response several times to a two-beat group, then a three- 
beat group. This is best done by hitting the floor or the knees on the accent 
and clapping softly on the other beat or beats. Change from one to the 
other on irregular signals. 

2, Make the above hand response to a two-beat group against a three- 
beat group in the accompaniment (2/4 measures against 3/4 measures ), ог 
vice versa. Change to synchronize the accents with those in the accom- 
paniment and then change back again. Change both accent groups (in 
the accompaniment and with hands) and then change back to the original 
ones. (Changes should be made after six beats or a multiple of six.) 

3. Perform a two-part movement (іе. а step forward and then back 
or a step-hop) to an accompaniment in 3/4 time. Perform a three-part 
movement (i.e. а waltz balance or step-hop-hop) to an accompaniment 
in 2/4 time. Change to synchronize the accents with those of the accom- 
paniment and then change back again. Change both accent groups and 
then change back to the original ones. 

4. Form two groups and have one group make the above hand response 
to two beats, the other to three beats, first with the accompaniment play- 
ing unaccented pulse beats, and then without accompaniment. Have each 
group change to the other accent series on irregular signals, making sure 
that the change is made at the beginning of a group of six beats. 

5. Form two lines facing each other, one line taking the two-beat group 
with a two-part movement (ies stepping forward and back), the other 
taking the three-beat group with a three-part movement (ies walking 
three steps forward and then three back). Change to the opposite move- 
ment on a signal. Use an accompaniment of unaccented pulse beats and 


then use no accompaniment. This activity can also be done with a third 


group between the two lines; this group takes the resultant rhythm. Sug- 
Jump on 1, hold 2, 


gested movement for the “resultant? group follows: | 
step sideward toward the two-beat line on 3, step to the other side toward 
the three-beat line on 4, step sideward toward the two-beat line again on 
5, hold 6. Arm movements may be used to emphasize directions. 

6. Form three groups. One group makes a two-beat movement, another 
a three-beat movement, and the third a movement pattern using the re- 
sultant rhythm. Start with any one of the three. Have the other two groups 


come in one at a time on the appropriate accents, after the preceding 


movement is established, until all are being done together. The accom- 
paniment of unaccented pulse beats may be stopped after all the groups 
are going, the movement continuing without accompaniment. 

Assigned Accents Within а Group of Beats: Accents may be assigned 
to any beats within a group of beats and movement may be taken on 
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these accents. In order to make the movement response syricopated, at 
least one of the chosen accents should fall on a weak beal he move- 
ments may be performed to an accompaniment of pulse beats with regular 
accents or assigned accents alternated with a group of regular ac cents; or 
the class may be divided in half, one half performing the regular accents 
and the other the assigned accents, Clapping the chosen accents first and 
then stepping them in place is the easiest response. Later tlic steps may 
be varied with claps, jumps, hops, thrusts, striking the floor, and so оп. 
Following are Suggested assigned accents within four-, six, and eight- 


beat groups: 


L234 1 "123456 12345678 
1234 123456 12345678 
1234 123456 12345678 
123456 12345678 
12345678 


Accents may be assigned to any beats within one or two measures of a 
simple piece of music or a popular song. It is well to choose music which 
lends itself to syncopated movement, such as a country dance tune, a tap 
dance piece, or modern dance band music. Inasmuch as a good deal of this 
Music is written in 2/4 or 4/4 measures, the accents for four- and eight-beat 


Omitting Beats Within a Group'of Beats: When certain beats ате 
omitted within а group of beats the result is often a syncopated pattern 


Omotor or a combination 
of movements, is invented for each successive beat of a four- six-, or eight- 
beat phrase. Then one beat (and the movement used on that beat) is 


a phrase where movement is performed to 
€ one or more beats are omitted, at least in 
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beats where the time span is longer. Besides being omitted, single beats 

may be divided and the movement doubled for greater rhythmic interest. 

Miscellancous Activities for Syncopation: То develop a continuous move- 

ment response to the unaccented beat of a two-beat group the following 

procedure is suggested: 

1. Clap the unaccented beat or beats of a familiar piece of music which 
lends itself to syncopation. 

2, Do а ‘oc-heel walk to this music, touching the toe lightly on the accent 
and dropping the heel on the unaccented or syncopated beat. 

3. As the toe-heel walk is done, gradually raise the toe so that it does not 
toucli the floor, contact with the floor being made only on the un- 
accented beat. 

4. Continue lifting the foot forward on the accent and stepping on the un- 


accented beat. 

5. Clap the knee of the lifted foot on the accent and step on the unac- 
cented beat. 

6. Alternate stepping on the regular accent and clapping the hands on the 
unaccented beat, and then reverse this. Change first on every twelve or 
sixteen beats and later on every eight beats. At the change there will be 
two steps or two claps in succession. Accompaniment may be accented 
pulse beats in two-beat groups or the kind of music described above. 

7. Step alternately on the regular accents in a series of eight beats and then 
on the syncopated accents. The change from regular to syncopated ac- 
cents may be made in either of the following ways, the first being simpler 
than the second: 


123456(7812) 3456781234, etc. 
123456(7812) 3456781234, ete. 


ADVANCED RHYTHMIC GAMES 


Opposing Lines: The class forms two lines side by side with hands 
joined, facing each other with a good space between the lines. One line 
moves forward on the regular beat, the other backward on the syncopated 
beat. After sixteen beats the lines exchange activities and take the opposite 
accent in the other direction. If anyone steps on the same accent as that 
aust drop hands and go to the rear of his line, 


used by the opposite line, he n 1 1 
carrying on the activity there. The line wins which has the greater number 


still in the original line after several trips in both directions. 

The Number Game: Тһе class, individually or in groups, takes any short 
series of numbers (three or four), such as an address or telephone number. 
Movement is made reproducing the numbers to common pulse beat inter- 
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vals with a strong accent on the beginning of each number of the series, 
such as a stamp, thrust, bend, or jump. Children or groups then guess 
each other's numbers, points being given for accurate guesses. This may 
be played with groups in small circles. One player goes to the center and 
performs his number, setting the pulse beat tempo before he begins. The 
сис player guessing it correctly takes his place. 

Successive Accents: This game is similar to Follow the Accents, except 
that groups perform to a series of natural accents in succession rather than 
to cach one as it occurs. The problem is one of holding the position, what- 
ever it may be, until it is time to move precisely on the next accent as- 
signed. The game is played in two or more groups with leaders, each of 
whom invents an accent movement which the group performs simultane- 
ously with the leader. Group one performs to the first accent іп the series, 
group two to the second, group three to the third, and so on. If only two 
groups are involved, group one takes the third accent and group two the 
fourth and they continue in that sequence. 

This may also be a trio or quartette game, with groups of three or four 

children, each Moving in succession on successive accents. Each child can 
imitate the movement of the first child to move, or each may invent his 
own movement. Accompaniment should at first support the accent те- 
sponse. Later it may cease for short periods, while the movement in the 
accent sequence continues without it. 
Accent Designs: A total number of counts is decided upon (12 or 16 is 
enough to start with, but larger numbers can be attempted later). The 
class divides into three groups and certain counts within the total number 
are distributed among the groups in irregular sequence. Each group, work- 
ing alone, invents unison movement, for these counts, which form a design 
of accents for them within the total phrase. The movements should be 
large, sharp, and strong and some of them may also be audible (claps, 
slaps, stamps). As the counts move from group to group it is important 
that the nonmoving groups remain motionless in their last position until it 
is their turn to move again. An example of a 24-count distribution is the 
following: 


First Group—1, 2,-9, 10- 15- 17, 18, 19 
Second Group—s, 6, 7 — 13, 14-16-23, 24 
Third Group—3, 4-8- 11, 12-20, 21 22 


Many variations of such a distribution may be made for two, three, or four 
groups. Accompaniment at first should be merely the series of counts played 
at a slow tempo. Later more elaborate accompaniments may be used 


against which the groups must maintain the structure of their accent de- 
sign. 


=> =: i> <-> 


Response to Rhythmic 
Patterns 


A rhythmic pattern results when a short sequence of sounds or move- 


ments are unequal fo each other in timing. 


INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITIES 


The simplest rhythmic patterns to translate into movement besides 
the long-short pattern of the gallop, skip, and slide are those which make 
use of the walk, run, and slow walk, or their equivalent in musical sym- 
bols—the quarter note, the eighth note, and the half note. Combinations 
of these two or three movement speeds within a framework of two-, three-, 
or four-beat groups (the quarter note or walking beat being used as the 
group unit) offer varieties of patterns. They may be tried first with a simple 
hand or arm response; then with the feet in place; then forward, and 
finally in different directions. Once the pattern is reproduced in movement, 
children may invent combinations of other movements to fit it. For prac- 
ticing of the pattern, however, or a sequence of patterns, the walk, and its 
twice-as-fast derivative the run, and its twice-as-slow derivative the slow 
walk, achieve the most practical results. 
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Later, a skip or gallop may be used in a pattern if its timing is made 
equal to that of a simple walk or of one quarter note (as in a tied triplet). 
More difficult for children to reproduce are triplet runs which equal one 
quarter note in timing, and the very slow walk of the dotted half note 
or whole note. These may be used with advanced groups. 


In combining movements or notes of different speeds into patterns, two 
things should be kept in mind. (1) It is easier to perform a pattern which 
finishes with a relatively slower movement or note (walks after runs, slow 
walks after walks) unless the pattern is done in a continuo: sequence, 
in which case the end of it is of no special significance. (2) Placing a 


relatively longer note, particularly a half note, on a beat in a group which 
does not ordinarily take an accent makes the pattern syncopated and more 
difficult to perform. An example of this in a four-beat group is a quarter 
note, half note, and quarter note (walk, slow walk, walk). The longer 
movement or note, coming on the second beat of the group which is 
not an accented beat, makes the pattern syncopated. Such patterns should 
be avoided with beginners. 


TWO-SPEED PATTERNS (TWICE AS FAST OR TWICE AS SLOW) 


In a two-beat group, two runs and a walk or two eighth notes and a 
quarter note is the simplest of the two-speed patterns and the only one 
not involving syncopation. Either the runs or the walk may start the 
sequence. Likewise in a four-beat group the simplest pattern is two walks 
and a slow walk or two quarter notes and a half note. The latter pattern 
may be made more difficult by using runs with walks and may be length- 
ened by increasing the number of walks and runs or slow walks proportion- 
ately. Thus four runs and two walks make a four-beat group, six runs 
and three walks а six-beat group, and eight runs and four walks ог 
four walks and two slow walks an eight-beat group. 

The walks and runs or walks and slow walks may be arranged in 
different sequences such as those suggested below, which are listed 
as far as possible in order of difficulty. (Several of the last ones end 
with a faster movement; the last one is syncopated. ) 


Four-Beat Groups (4/4 measures ) 


Two walks, one slow walk d J d 


Two walks, two runs, one walk А 4 J J 
Two runs, one walk, two типз, one walk Б J ДЕЙ J 
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One walk, two runs, two walks J N 2:4 
Two runs, ilizee walks 114 | d 

Four runs, two walks Л Ты J 

Six runs, one walk п Шеш 

One walk, four runs, one walk | ЕРЕ Ј 
One slow walk, two walks | ) J 

Two walks, four runs 1 J Г] i 

Two runs, one walk, four runs Г) J ШЕ) 
Two runs, two walks, two runs ip J J 8 


One walk, one slow walk, one walk | 4 | 


Three-Beat Groups (3/4 measures) 
One walk, two runs, one walk 4 41 | 


Two runs, two walks A 4 4 

Four runs, one walk Л Ј 

Two walks, worms J J JQ 

Two runs, one walk, two runs 2 d Л 


One slow walk, one walk 4 {| 


One walk, one slow walk 1 | 


THREE-SPEED PATTERNS 


The slow walk, walk, and run represent three speeds of locomotor 
Movement. They may be combined in various patterns in four, six-, 
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and eight-beat groups. Some examples follow; others which are more 
dificult may be devised. 


Four-Beat Groups 
Two runs, опе. walk, one slow walk ар) d J 
One walk, two runs, one slow walk ) ДЫ 4 


Six-Beat Groups 


Four runs, two walks, one slow walk Л J J 2 а 
Two walks, four runs, one slow walk J d JJ 42 4 


Two runs, опе walk, two runs, one walk, 


one slow walk 42 2 АГ 4 4 


Eight-Beat Groups 


Four runs, two walks, two slow walks Г] 42 J 4 2 д 


Two walks, four runs, two walks 


one slow walk J J IA J d 
Two walks, four runs, two slow walks 2 4 Г) ХЕ 4 4 


The accompaniment for thythmic patterns played upon a drum, 
piano, or other instrument should at first give full support to the pat- 
tern, following it exactly. After the pattern is reproduced by the hands 
and feet, the accompaniment may play only the pulse beats underlying 
the pattern, and then only the accents at the beginning of each group. 
For more advanced performance the following types of accompaniment are 
Suggested: the pattern may be done continuously for a short time without 
accompaniment; an accompaniment with a different rhythmic pattern ог 
patterns may be played; an accompaniment in which the pattern of beats 
is definitely syncopated may be played against the thythmic pattern being 
performed by the class. 

Children may progress to making their own vocal accompaniment for 
thythmic pattern practice. The names of the movement will suffice at 
first, such as “running, running, walk, walk, stop” for Г 412 d J 


or “walk, walk, run a little, slow, down” for J d Л JJ d d 


The children may make up other rhymes or jingles which may or may 
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not be related to the movement. Many surprisingly adept and imagina- 
tive rhymes or rhythmic phrases often result. 


RHYTHMIC GAMES 


Name Patterns; ‘There are names of people and of days of the week 
which when chanted in their ordinary sequence do not form a pattern. Ех- 
amples are names such as Betty Johnson or Peter Foster. Names of days, 
if repeated, do not ordinarily form patterns unless a pause is made on one 
of the syllables. Therefore, such names and words are good to use when 


practicing dance steps which are built on accented pulse beats series 
rather than rhythmic patterns. Peter Foster is excellent accompaniment for 


two step-hops or a schottische, as Saturday is for a waltz balance. 

Other names may be chanted in continuously rhythmic patterns de- 
tived from the number of syllables, the placing of syllabic accents, and the 
length of time different syllables are sustained. When moving to these pat- 


terns it is best to start with simple ones like Jonathan or Donald Duck, 
42 J or J 1 4 ‚ rather than one involving an upbeat or 


unaccented starting beat as in Patricia, Marie, Elizabeth. 

It must be remembered that a name may be said in different rhythmic 
sequences depending upon the length of time different syllables are sus- 
tained. For example, Josephine сап be said with a quarter note for each 


syllable in a three-beat group J J J ‚ which is merely a series of 


pulse beats; or it can be said with the last syllable sustained for a half note 
in a four-beat grouping or for a quarter note in a two-beat grouping 


J J J or Ja J , which makes a rhythmic pattern. 


Two or more names may be put together to make longer patterns. Some 
examples follow: 


Ellen Jones ЦУ) J 
John Henry Smith ! Jay or J д) 


Mary Agnes Brown Г 2 J ot J) 2 J 
Susan Ann Johnson К J МН pr 42 ! d J 
Little Tommy Tucker 24 218 J | 


Winnie the Pooh е d 
HERAA 
Percival Reginald Chauncy Brown JT) |72 222 
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Children may try stepping out their own name patterns, those of others 
in the class, the teacher’s, those of favorite people in stories or elsewhere. A 
game may be played by having a person or a group clap or step out a name 


in a certain category and letting the others guess who it is. 
Nursery or Nonsense Rhymes: Rhymes make splendid patterns to step 


out because their rhythmic sequences have been set by much repetition 
and therefore are familiar to everyone. It is well to start with the first line 
only, and then add the other lines one at a time. Most nursery rhymes are 
built on rhythmic patterns rather than continuous pulse beats (although 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater is an example of the latter). The names of 


some usable rhymes in order of difficulty follow; children know many 
others. 


Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star One, Two, Buckle My Shoe 
Hot Cross Buns Diddle Diddle Dumpling 

Sing a Song of Sixpence One, Two, Three O'Leary 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son 
Pussy Cat Hickory Dickory Dock 

Ding Dong Bell Humpty Dumpty Sat on a Wall 
Pease Porridge Hot Little Miss Muffet 

Fe Fi Fo Fum Ride a Cock Horse 


The quick sounds, like the sixteenth note for “the” іп Tom, Tom, may be 
passed over or taken with a hop. Jack and Jill works well in a series of 
skips or gallops, Humpty Dumpty with skips and triplet runs. A guessing 
game may be played with thymes as well as with names, 

Step a Song: A simple song like a nursery rhyme is excellent for stepping 
out rhythmic patterns, Taking a two-measure phrase at a time, the children 
can presently sing the whole song as they step out its rhythmic sequence. 


Pieces of music without words which have simple thythmic patterns may 
also be used. 


ADVANCED ACTIVITIES 


CANON 


Canon is a form of musical counterpoint in which a short section of 
music is exactly imitated by the subsequent section or sections. There- 
fore, since the word canon implies the use of two or more repeating 
parts or voices, the accompaniment is considered to be the first voice 
and the movement the second voice. In developing response to rhyth- 
mic pattern, the first voice (in this case the sound of the thythmic pattern 
in the accompaniment) is teproduced exactly and without pause by the 
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second voice | movement reproducing the rhythmic pattern). Two or 
more moving £: ups may be different voices as in rounds, which are a form 
of canon and discussed in the next section. 

Canon may Le performed very simply or in a manner requiring a highly 
complex тезро <<. The following procedures for using it progress from 
simple to more difficult. It is of course possible to make any experience 
more difficult |) using more complicated patterns. Four-beat groups (4/4 
measures) аге е simplest with which to start. Three-beat groups (3/4 
measures) mav be tried later. As noted before, patterns which end in a 
slow movemen! (а quarter or half note) are easier to perform. 

One way of | Iping children to listen to the patterns of an accompani- 
ment as they moving is to have them walk to a simple rhythmic pat- 
tern as it is pli ed and then stop and have individuals clap it, criticizing 
each other fi curacy. It is well to use clapping for these activities 
before stepping them out. Although it is possible and convenient to use 
а drum as accompaniment for canon, simple melodies improvised on the 
piano in the cesired pattern aid thythmic memory and make a better 
accompaniment ‘han the patterns played upon percussion instruments. 

1. The accompaniment plays a 4/4 measure pattern as the children 
listen. They reproduce it in movement on the second measure as the 
accompaniment is silent. The accompaniment plays another pattern on the 
third measure while the children listen. This is then reproduced in move- 


ment on the fourth measure as the accompaniment is silent. The same 
pattern may be repeated if the movement response is not accurate. 


Accompaniment Гг al 7% ү" Л) | | 
Н 222: Л) Л) 


Movement 


‚2. The accompaniment plays а 4/4 measure pattern 45 the children 
listen, They reproduce it on the second measure as the accompaniment 
Plays four quarter notes (the underlying pulse beats). The children then 
walk the four quarter notes on the third measure as they listen to the next 
Pattern in the accompaniment. They reproduce this pattern as the accom- 
Paniment plays four quarter notes ‘on the fourth measure. Starting with 
the second measure, movement is now continuous throughout the activity 
and it is necessary to listen carefully so that the rhythmic memory will 
accurately reproduce the pattern. If a piano is being used, it is helpful 
3 first to have the quarter notes played on a different instrument or in a 
different register. 
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Accompaniment $4 JJ JJ J |) J J J 

Movement $ РЕР ل‎ 
ДИЛӘ 44-1 | 
9.11]. 


3. The final step т the use of canon is that in which the accompani- 
ment plays a series of different patterns which are reproduced in movement 
one measure later and at the same time that the next pattern is being 
listened to. In this activity concentration on the accompaniment is essen- 


tial, and movement reproduction becomes automatic after the pattern 
is identified, so that complete attention may be given to the next pattern. 
This activity requires a high degree of rhythmic memory апа response 
and can be made more and more difficult by increasing the complexity of 
the patterns. For those who have the ability, it is a fascinating kind of 
thythmic вате. 

Four measures make a good beginning phrase. Later, phrases may be 
lengthened indefinitely, 


Acompanimet 37277277212! J J 
Movement 4 4412714 
ал 

Pe ЧЕЗ“ ӘЛЕ 


ROUNDS 


A round is a form of canon; it is as much fun to perform in movement 
as it is to sing, However, simple movement sequences may be performed 
as rounds without the necessity of first learning a song. An example 
which does not involve thythmic patterns is six walks forward, six walks 
backward, three walks turning followed by three jumps in place. This 
sequence has three equal parts (like three voices) and can be performed 
exactly like a three-voice round with only an accented pulse beat accom- 
paniment. Many other such equal part sequences may be arranged, with 


or without rhythmic patterns, starting from movement manipulation rather 
than a round song. 
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А round song should first be learned and sung and then its rhythmic 
pattern stepped out 50 that everyone does it accurately. If it is a two- 
(of four-) voice round it may be tried in two voices by dividing the class 
into two groups. Three- and fourvoice rounds may be performed later in 
three or four groups. It is well to have members of each group join hands 


in a line so that they do not become separated. 
The following rounds lend themselves to two- and four-voice treatment 
(see page 272 for others): 


Three Blind Mice 


Frère Jacques (Brother John) 
Scotland’s Burning 


Row, Row, Row Your Boat 


Rounds which lend themselves to three-voice treatment are: 
Sweetly S the Donkey Lovely Evening 
Where Is John? Hey Ho, Nobody at Home 


Patterns (Ross H. McGregor) 


MAKING PATTERNS 


After they have become familiar with note values, children can make 
their own patterns and move to them. This can be done individually or 
in groups by making a chalk pattern on the floor or blackboard. After 
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the pattern has been made, the rest of the children check он its accuracy 
and its usefulness in movement. A hand response may Бе п and then 
a combination of movements performed to it. Several on іѕше pat- 
terns which combine well may be put together in a rhythmic phrase and 
performed by everyone. The rhythmic phrase may also be | rmed as a 
round. 


ADVANCED RHYTHMIC GAMES 


Echo Game: The simplest version of canon can be play an echo 
game with the accompaniment playing а pattern and the chili ren return- 
ing it by clapping or stepping it. 

Radio or Morse Code Signals: Іп this game, an extension of the echo 
game, the class divides into two or more groups and each этопр takes 
the name of a city or a radio station. The accompaniment, which is the 
home station, plays a pattern (code message). It may Бе repeated several 


times before the signal TAKE IT AWAY is given. The pattern is then 
picked up and clapped or stepped by each station in turn without pause 
in a predetermined order, Accurate reception throughout without blurring 
the pattern or accelerating the tempo indicates that no static is present. 

Any station may make a pattern and initiate the message. The patterns 
must be of one or more 4/4 measures, preferably ending on a quarter or 
half note. Otherwise it is difficult for the next group to come in promptly 
at the beginning of the following measure. 

This game may also be played with individuals instead of groups receiv- 
ing and sending messages. 


Home Station Next Station Next Station 


0d) 11,11, 14‏ لال 7ل NS) Л)‏ للل ة 


Guessing Songs: The class divides into groups and each group decides 
on a song which is relatively familiar to everyone. The rhythmic patterns 
of the song are clapped or stepped out by the group and the others try 
to guess the title. The first group that guesses another group’s song makes 
a score. 

Question and Answer: ‘The accompaniment plays а one- or two-measure 
pattern. The class divides into groups and each group makes a pattern of 
the same length which extends the original pattern into а satisfying 
thythmic phrase, a sort of answer to the question in the first pattern. The 
other groups appraise the success of the answer made by any one group. 
Stepping a Rhythmic Phrase: The accompaniment plays a four-measure 
phrase of several patterns and the children try to step it accurately after 
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one hearing. ` e phrase is repeated without pause while the children con- 
tinue to tr) reproduce it. When a child is able to move correctly to 
the whole | o he drops out of the group. Success in the game depends 
upon being 222016 the first to drop out, or having successfully reproduced 


the rhythmic patterns after а certain number of repetitions of the phrase. 


- eee <> “с. ee а. а. 


я 


Response to Musical 
Phrasing 


A musical phrase is at least two measures long and forms a continuous 
thematic sequence, ending with what is known in musical terms as 


а cadence or a semicadence. 


In the past, learning response to musical phrasing depended upon the 
availability of a competent pianist except when simple songs were used 
which the children could sing. Now that many excellent recordings are 
being made for dance use, the problem of accompaniment is simpler. 
A recording may be listened to, the phrases identified, and suitable move- 
ment response made to them. This kind of activity leads naturally to 
building a dance based upon the movement phrases. As a matter of fact, 
In any dance composition to music, phrase identification of the music is 
one of the first important steps so that the movement phrases and those of 
the music will be allied with each other. 

It is important, then, that children recognize that music has a logical 
temporal structure, with phrase succeeding phrase to make a whole. When 
listening to music and attending to phrase length, however, it must not 
surprise the teacher if she and the children do not always agree on length 
of phrases. “In certain songs it is interesting to note that adults are more 
apt to feel long phrases than are children, who often feel twice the 
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number of phrases that the adults do. When this occurs. he children 
usually divide each long phrase into two shorter ones , 1 view of 
individual differences in musical background, unanimity ‹ ponses to 
phrase length cannot be expected,” 

Simple and easily understood analogies to musical phra пе rhyme 
lines such as those in Mother Goose Rhymes. “Humpty D ty sat on 
a wall” is readily recognized as a single phrase. “Jack and Ji nt up the 
hill to fetch a pail of water” may be considered by somi теп as а 
single phrase. Others will feel two phrases, “hill” ending first and 
“water” the second, 

When children are making a dance to a piece of music, ‘cy should 
obviously agree on the phrase lengths of the music. When they are learn- 
ing a dance to music, they should be made aware of the fact that move- 
ment phrases of a dance sometimes follow long phrases of the music and 
sometimes short ones, 

It is also important that children learn to identify identical phrases, 


that is, phrases which are tepeated identically or almost identic Шу in the 
musical sequence, As far as possible in the following games and activities, 
identical phrases should be treated as such. In other words, the same 
series of movements should be performed to them with perhaps only a 
change of direction, or the same person or group may perform different 
movements. In this way, recognition will be given to the similarity of the 
phrases, 

The activities Proposed in this chapter on response to musical phras- 
ing are not classified as introductory and advanced because progress into 
more advanced activity depends upon the phrasing complexity of the 
music selected for analysis. Music in duple or triple timing which can be 
easily divided into two or four phrases, each consisting of two or four 
measures, is the simplest kind. Response may be made later to phrases 


that are less symmetrically balanced. Тһе following are examples of more 
advanced phrasing construction: 


Music with two or four phrases of three measures each, 
Music with three, five, or six phrases. 


Music in which the phrases are of unequal length, 


A PROCEDURE FOR ACTIVITIES 


The following Procedure is only Suggested; it represents different ao- 
tivities from simple to more difficult which may be used for phrasing 
response. It is neither necessary nor desirable to repeat all the activities 


1 Robert E. and Vernice Т. Nye, Musie in the Elementary School, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1957, Р. 52. 
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with each new piece of music, because after some practice in listening 
and respondiug, phrases are easily identified. With small children, simple 
songs give good results at first, because the phrasing in most of these 
songs is defined by the lines of the verses. Music in which the first and 
third or thi ond and fourth phrases are identical makes possible an 
easy beginning response, particularly when two types of movement ac- 
tivity are u ilternately. 

1. Listen to 21] the music, attending to its quality and its division into parts. 

2. Identify phrases as they are played separately. 

3. Move in response to phrases either from one side to the other, or 
up, аст та down on each phrase. There should be а definite change 
of direction of the arm movement at the beginning of each phrase. 

4. Clap the accent at the beginning of each phrase. 

5. Use any single locomotor movement and change the direction sharply at 


. Use 1 


the beginning of a new phrase. 
‚ Use anı suitable locomotor movement forward, and movement in place, 


such as clapping, walking, or bouncing, changing movement on successive 
phrases, and repeating movement on identical phrases. 

omotor movement and improvised nonlocomotor movement on 
successive phrases, accenting the beginning of the new phrase. 


. Move as above in two groups, one group moving to the first phrase, the 


other to the second, and so on. 


. Move with a partner, one person moving to the first phrase, the other to 


the second, and so on. 


. Move in two groups, each group alternating locomotor and nonlocomotor 


movements on successive phrases so that one group is moving through space 
as the other moves in place. Movement may be decided upon beforehand 
or improvised by a leader whom each group follows. 


. Move in several groups, each with a leader, to music which has been heard 


and analyzed. Each leader is responsible for improvising new movement 
(locomotor or nonlocomotor) or at least changing the direction or level 
of the movement at the beginning of each new phrase. The group follows 
thé Teader’s movements as accurately as possible, staying behind him as he 
steers a course around the other groups. As the music used will be familiar, 
leaders should use identical movements for identical phrases as they occur, 


or a variation of the same movement. 


RHYTHMIC GAMES 


Leading Phrases: A leader, at first the teacher, faces the children, who 
stand in one group. A simple means of locomotion is decided upon (walk- 
ing, running, skipping, or sliding) and the music is played. The leader 
signals a change of direction for the group оп each phrase. Simple signals 
are pointing for sideward right or left, pushing for backward, beckoning for 
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forward, pushing downward for movement in place, circline hand a few 
times for turning around. The leader may use any direction pattern he 
chooses, trying to balance it as well as possible and giving the new signal 
just before the beginning of the new phrase. Children make good leaders 
after some experience in responding to phrasing. Two groups may be 
directed, one with each hand, although this is more difficult for the 


leader. (See “Traffic Cop” on page 178.) 
Tag Games: Tag may be played in a circle or groups. The music should 


have phrases of equal length and the phrases should be с mparatively 
long if the children are tagged after only one phrase. Music which is suit- 
able for running or skipping should be used, 

In circle tag, several people are “it” and move around the outside of 
the circle to the first phrase of the music. They stop just before the end 
of the phrase and tap the person in front on the last pulse beat or last 
accent of the phrase. The Persons tapped then move around the circle in 


the same direction and repeat the activity, the others stepping into their 
places. Anyone who fails to tap another in time for him to start on the 


an eighth of the group are chosen to be “+” As the music is played these 
children move in and out among the others, al] going in the same direction. 


The other partner imitates these movements on the second phrase while 
the first one watches to check accuracy. The first partner makes a new 
series of movements on the third phrase and his partner imitates them on 


or thythmic pattern in alternate phrases. 


Answer Ме: This game is Played like Copy Cat except that, instead of 
imitating his partner, the second person invents new movements of his 
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in two groups, cach of which follows a leader's movements. The spon- 
tancous movement invention often achieves grotesque and humorous 
effects. 

The Phrase Game: Taking a simple song, assign for each phrase specific 
movements which more or less fit the words. Examples of such movement 
might be any of the basic locomotor movements or simple dance steps, 


~ 


the nonlocomotor movements of swinging, swaying, rocking, pushing, pull- 
ing, stretching, spinning, or miscellaneous movements such as clapping, 
slapping, tapping. The same movement is performed throughout the phrase 
and identica! phrases use identical movement. 

As the song is sung by half the class, the other half performs the as- 
signed movement to each phrase in succession. Each child may perform 
the movement in his own way, making variations in direction, dimension, 
and level as he desires. The timing and dynamic quality of the movement 
will of necessity be dictated by the music. 

Children may then choose specific movements for each phrase, deciding 
as a group the most appropriate movement to use among those performed. 


From here it is a short step to making a formal spatial arrangement of 
such movements so that a group dance to the song is the result. 


ACTIVITIES INTEGRATING RHYTHMIC RESPONSE 


The following activities use all four types of rhythmic response simul- 
taneously and therefore should be attempted only after children have 
mastered introductory activities in each area. 

Music in Motion: Тһе use in music classes of chants, descants and 
countermelodies to the melodic line of songs may present a rhythmic 
challenge in movement. Groups of children can move to these different 
Song parts while other groups sing them. Two songs sung together may 
be the accompaniment for two movement interpretations performed simul- 
taneously. Simple rounds which can be used in this fashion are “Three 
Blind Mice” combined with either “Row Your Boat” or “Are You Sleep- 
Ing.” A single song, such as the latter one сап be performed in several 
groups as follows: four groups perform it as a round either by stepping 
the thythmic pattern (see p. 212) or by using the words as an approach 
to movement interpretation (see p. 275). Then a fifth group (“Are You 
Sleeping” is a four-voice round) might perform а “Ding-Dong” sung on 
the accents and a sixth a sustained “Wake” on the phrasing. Children in 
the fourth and fifth grades begin to do this kind of simple part singing in 
music classes, The same children could use some of these suitable songs 


? For other examples, see Nye, op. cit., р. 189. 
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to build rhythmic movement which could be performed he several 
parts in which the songs are sung, 

Visualizing Music: Music with well-marked phrases (pref a familiar 
song) is chosen. Its thythmic patterns should be simple, usisting of 
Tuns and walks, or runs, walks, and skips. The children liste: the music, 
carefully identifying pulse beats, accents, patterns, and р ng. They 
divide into four groups and each group invents movement ht one of 
the above rhythmic responses which has been assigned to it. Wither loco- 
motor, nonlocomotor, or a combination of both types of movement may 
be used. It is not necessary that the rhythmic pattern be followed exactly, 
but the predominant pattern should be used. Then, as the music is sung 


or played, all four groups perform their movements simultaneously. The 
four groups can then be placed in a harmonious and balanced spatial de- 
sign. Children should change from group to group and should be given 
ап Opportunity to see the simultaneous movement of the four groups by 
having half of each group watch at one time. 

The children sit on the floor close together in three 
or more groups. Each group is assigned a note—a whole note, a half, a 
quarter, an eighth, or combinations such as a dotted-eighth note and a 
i quarter note. The leader faces the 
group and beats а 4/4 measure, using a slow tempo and repeating it 
several times. He then constructs a four- 


children. Tt will be found that phrases are more 


satisfying if they finish 
on the slower notes (half and whole notes), 
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APPROACH FROM MUSIC 

APPROACH FROM DANCE MOVEMENT 


Making Dances: 
Orientation 


Dance as a living art depends upon the creating of new forms which have 
artistic validity. All the forms that exist today on the concert stage, in 
theaters, in community halls and auditoriums, in school gymnasiums, in 
ballrooms or public dance places have at one time or another been made 
by a person or by persons dancing together. The new form may have been 
motivated by a particular fancy, by dissatisfaction with old forms in a 
modern setting, by the desire to achieve something more spectacular in 
movement, or by an urge to express through the self and its body instru- 
ment something profound, moving, and beautiful. Whatever the creative 
purpose, whether noble, genuine, worthy, or unworthy, a different form 
came into existence, to be seen or to be danced. 


VALUES OF CREATIVE DANCE 


The greatest value of dance in the education of children comes to them 
from the experience of making their own forms to express, to communi- 
cate, to enjoy. Each child is unique in his individualism and in his en- 
vironment. His today is different from all that has gone before and his 
tomorrows are ever-changing. He must be given his chance to say what he 
is, how he feels, what his world means to him. Then, too, he must be 
helped to perceive his relationship to his group, to achieve the satisfaction, 
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when working with others, of contributing his part to a whole so that it 
may be influenced, even though slightly, by his association it. 

Participation in creative dance, then, is every child’s du d depends 
in great part upon the teacher's ability to free children reative en- 
deavor. Willingly or unwillingly, children will follow in d patterns 
of thought or action, if that is their meager and constant fare. Оп the other 
hand, they will think for themselves, make for themselves he oppor- 
tunity is present and the way is cleared. 

In his book Personality Gardner Murphy makes the follow ing state- 
ment: “We know from watching children in Progressive schools that the 
desire to create must be almost universal, and that almost everyone has 
some measure of originality which stems from his fresh perception of life 
and experience, and from the uniqueness of his own fantasy when he is 
free to share it, Fantasy ideas are as much a function of a healthy, active 


mental life as motor achievements and skills are of healthy muscles.” 


WHAT IS A DANCE? 


At the risk of belaboring a point already made, what is meant, at least 
in this context, by a dance? If dance as play and dance as art are to 
achieve status in the school community, there must be some precision 
in terminology. Otherwise dance is bogged down again in a sea of such 
nomenclature as rhythms, rhythmics, dramatice rhythms, and rhythmical 
activities, 

In the same way that a piece of music or a musical composition implies 
some arrangement of notes into a form, however simple or complex, so 
a dance must be something more than the act of moving to a rhythmic 
accompaniment, however creative the moving may be. This may be dance 
or dancing, but it is not a dance. A dance must have within it the element 
of contrast or variety, and temporal form demands that it possess a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. In other words, a dance should be 
something more than the same movement, however expressive and inter- 
esting, repeated over and over. It may indeed have only two parts in its 


In the dance of young children the dividing line is tenuous between 
dancing and a dance and too much emphasis should not be placed upon 


* Gardner Murphy, Personality, Harper & Brothers, 1947, PP- 453-454. 
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it. Nevertheless, for the teacher and for older children an understanding 
of what each represents is necessary if purpose and terminology are to be 


kept clear. 


THE PROCESS OF DANCE-MAKING 


Where do ideas for dances come from? From many sources: experience from 
life itself, 1 c, drama, legend, history, psychology, literature, ritual, religion, 
folklore, soci»! conditions, fantasy; and from such vague promptings as moods, 
impressions. And special interests, such as technical aspects of a theory of 
movement, comment on styles of dances or other arts, theatrical effects, or even 
abstract sources: line, color, shape, dynamics, thythm. It is probably rare for 
а choreographer deliberately to make a choice of a theme by rational means. Пе 
is more likely to be seized by an enthusiasm which wells up from the sub- 
conscious and demands to be born. All the thinking comes, or should, following 


Гоше, when decisions should be made by reason. Is this theme the 
kind of child who will make a dance—or should he be put out for adoption 
by an author, a painter or a psychologist? If he is to be mine, how shall he be 
clothed and educated and made to speak of my glorious vision? These con- 
siderations involve all the resources of choreographic craft. 


the initial ‹ 


These words were written by Doris Humphrey, one of the great choreog- 
taphers of this century. She is speaking to mature dancers, of course, not 
to teachers of children. But much of what she says speaks also to them. 

What does one need to make a dance? Oneself, to be sure, and а сег- 
tain amount of space to move around in. Chiefly, though, one needs an 
idea, a purpose, an intention which is conscious and voluntary. This may 
come from many sources, as Miss Humphrey says. With children it may 
be entirely motivated by the teacher. There is only one precaution to 
consider. The dance must grow out of movement, its purpose or intention 
must be centered in movement, or its idea or theme must have move- 
ment potential. These potentialities for movement expression may some- 
times not be obvious to the unimaginative. Children often see legitimate 
movement possibilities in subject matter which many adults would reject. 
It stands to reason, however, that there are hosts of ideas, concepts, 
theories, doctrines, opinions which should be left to other means of 
human expression, for they could not possibly be communicated by move- 
ment alone. 

What is involved in making a dance? Planning, experimenting, replan- 
ning, selecting, eliminating, appraising—any or all of these processes are 
bound to be present, for the making of a dance is a task of building, of 
putting together, of construction. How may one describe the process of 


қ ? Doris Humphrey, The Art of Making Dances, Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1959, 
1102; ы 
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dance-making? How does it begin? How does it evolve? How does it end? 
What role does the teacher play? What preparation must she make for 
it and how does she carry it through? 


Unfortunately, there is no standard formula and no easy answer. The 
subject matter is simple enough to come upon and there are m ту chap- 
ters in this book describing it. The method is not simple, either to describe 
as а group process or to explain the teacher’s part in it. It is implicit in the 
interaction within the group and between the group and the teacher, A 
goal is set up, that of making a dance with something or about something; 
but how the goal is arrived at, or whether it is, depends upon the dynamics 
of each group situation and the teacher’s sensitivity in guiding it. The 
stronger her direction and the greater her influence on the project, less 


and less does the dance become a product of the children. If, on the other 
hand, she merely says, “Now, everyone make a dance,” many children lost 
in a sea of possibilities will get nowhere. 

There are many examples of so-called creative dance which in the main 
represent the teacher’s creations, not the children’s, When a child or a 
group of children make a dance which is legitimately theirs, it means that 
they, more than the teacher, have decided what shall go into it, have drawn 
upon their repertoire of movements or invented new ones, and have put 
them into some kind of form in space and time. As it often is with little 
> ы о 
more than two kinds of movements, or it may be longer and more complex. 
Hundreds of other children in hundreds of other situations may have come 
upon exactly the same thing before. For this child, for these children, it 
is new and it is theirs. 

The dearth of dance-making or of related creativity in dance in our 
schools is due in part to the complexity of the teacher's role. It is so much 
casier to teach a dance and be done with it. Here the process is logical, 


the child’s development which are not provided in nearly so great a degree 
in other aspects of the dance program. 


makes his special contribution to group activity. In any program of 


creative dance, Opportunities for these three developmental processes аге 
abundant. 
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HELPING CHILDREN TO MAKE DANCES 


The teacher's role in any creative activity is to set the stage. This implies 
channeling in certain directions within which creative action is freed. 
Large decisions are made by teachers and children together before actual 
work begins, so that when it does begin progress is rapid. What kind of 
stage is set or what creative problem is stated depends, of course, upon 
which approach to composition has been selected. 


It may be a follow-up (as it often is) from movement exploration, 
improvisation, or other “leads into dance-making”; it may be a song or a 
poem to which a dance is to be made; it may be a dramatic idea that has 
caught the children’s attention; it may be a story character that attracts 
them; it may be related to other school experiences which they are having; 
it may even be something that happened on the way to school. Many 
of these approaches will be planned beforehand by the teacher or sug- 
gested to her on the spot by the children’s responses or comments. ‘The 
decision more often than not is made by her. But it must be accepted 


by the children as worthy of their attention and endeavor. 

What is the procedure after setting the stage or acceptance of the 
problem? It involves discussion and planning, evaluation of progress, 
discovery of movements which work and elimination of those which do 
not, structuring of the sequence of parts, selection of the accompaniment 
if the approach does not include it, performance of the dance, and some- 
times audience appraisal. 

In the early grades, most dances made will be solo dances, that is, each 
child will work out his own individual dance, simple though it may be. 
Young children are not yet ready for the give and take of group creative 
endeavor, are still at too early a stage of learning to perceive themselves 
as contributing members of a group. When classes are small enough, each 
may make his own dance, irrespective of those made by others, even though 
the approach or the problem to be solved will generally be the same for 
all. The teacher helps the slow ones to get started; offers suggestions, when 
it seems necessary, to others who are getting off the track; calls a halt 
when productive creativity seems tO be slowing down; helps the children 
to evaluate their own and others’ progress and final product. The same 
process takes place when the children have evolved to the point in their 
social maturity where two or even three can work together successfully. 

When large classes are working on dances from the approach of imagery 
or dramatic idea, another kind of procedure may be somewhat less creative 
but more practical. After the dance idea is decided on, movement experi- 
mentation is engaged in by everyone. From the movements produced by 
this experimentation, a sequence is decided upon which everyone will 
follow. The teacher first leads the discussion on the idea, which may be 
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one she has suggested, and later helps the children decid it the se- 
quence of action will be. She will be careful to encourage individual varia- 
tion of dance expression within the limits imposed by the sim sequence 
so that each child makes his own dance rather than imitatin Шег. 

With older children, groups of four to eight children workise together 
are excellent units for dance-making. These are similar to working 
groups for many sports and play activities. It is well to h: а group 
chairman through whom Suggestions clear and who keeps the others mov- 
ing along on the dance sequence. ‘The teacher’s role is much same as 
before—helping with the general plan, circulating from group to group, 
being always available when help is needed, offering suggestions when an 
impasse is reached or progress seems blocked for one reason or another, 
and leading the discussion of the class evaluation of progress and per- 
formance, 

The last project in dance-making discussed here is one іп. пећ the 


whole class works together to make a large group dance. ‘The teacher 
assumes the role of leader and Progress evolves under her guidance. This 
can be an excellent group project, provided the teacher keeps in abeyance 
her own ideas as to how the dance should be made and offers suggestions 
only when others which the children may have made are judged unsatis- 
factory by them. She functions then as does any other member of the 
group, presenting her contribution for trial and evaluation. 

It is as hard to define the precise limits of teacher guidance in the area 
of dance composition as it is to say how much direction she should offer 
in any other creative field or even in leading a classroom discussion. Shall 
she impose her Opinions, often culled from study and experience; shall she 


final answer to these questions. A good teacher is so sensitive to children 


words from her will provide new impetus for action. Each child as well 
as cach situation is unique and one cannot standardize procedures for it. 
Such phrases as “One must be willing to learn from children,” “One must 
respect their ideas and contributions” are well worn but still have great 
validity. А teacher who dominates the children’s ideas in creative dance 


exercised, not the children’s, They are being denied something in dance 
which is their right, as it is their right in all the arts to make something 


which is their own, the product of what makes each of them distinct as 
an individual, 
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APPROACHES TO DANCE-MAKING 


An appro. to dance-making might be considered to be the catalyst 
which sets creative process in motion. There are many such catalysts 
to choose fron. Some of them may be distinctly ideational, interpretive, 
and drama! ©, while others may represent the solution of movement and 
thythmic | ems or the translation into movement of the structure and 
quality of » piece of music. That a person may start in one way and end 
with a фп} kind of dance entirely is, of course, one of the hazards 
and delig- of any kind of creative activity. 

If a be ng is made from an idea, a poem, a song, ог music which 
is distinctly ЛезсирНуе, the dance product is almost sure to have a dra- 
matic flavor, to convey through its movement sequences some semblance 
of the con! nt of whatever gave it its initial impetus. If, however, a begin- 
ning is mède through the medium of movement itself, through investiga- 
tion, invention, problem-solving, or through an attempt to find appropriate 


movement ‘or the formal structure of a piece of music, the result, although 
expressive, is apt to be more abstract and to lack the literal or emotional 
meaning of the first approach. 

In the following chapters five approaches are described and materials 
and references given for each. In the first three, the materials appropriate 
for younger and older children are separated. An attempt has been made 
in each chapter to suggest possible procedures as well as materials, although 
the most detailed discussion of procedures will be found in Chapter 17. 
Among these approaches the teacher should find many which will stimu- 
pia her to embark with her children upon the creative enterprise of making 

ances. 
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Арртоасһ from Imagery 
and Idea 


WITH YOUNGER CHILDREN 


There is no doubt that for younger children particularly, the approach 
to dance-making from an image or an idea, whether by itself or embodied 
in story, song or poem—in other words, to make a dance about something 
—seems to be the most useful. This does not negate the fact that the 
sheer manipulation of movement in space, time, and intensity can be 
absorbing and exciting to them. It is only because children at this early 
age identify so readily with almost every kind of animate and inaminate 
object, giving it human impulses and rhythmic vitality. To an adult who 
cannot sce the world through children’s eyes, these may at times seem 
to be outside the bounds of relevance. 

It is true that legitimate subject matter for dance should have both 
motor and rhythmic attributes, and to introduce these characteristics into 
certain types of objects or activities so changes their nature that their 
identity is lost. Thus a rock or a stone (unless it were a rolling stone!) 
would have little to offer as dance material, being endowed with no moving 
qualities whatever. On the other hand, that is not a valid or consistent 
criterion for dance content. To refute it, one has only to mention the path 
in Alice’s Wonderland which starts off in one direction, shakes itself, and 
then leads right back where it came from; the lighthouse which beams its 
light here, there, and all around; stars which twinkle and dance in the 
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sky. These and a great many such others can assume in « n’s dance 
the miraculous properties of thythmic movement. 

There is one property of dance content, however, whic constant. 
Whatever is being interpreted, whether subjective or ol ‘ve, should 
employ big rather than small movements, should produce physical 
educators call gross motor activity. The use of the hands e, if it is 
necessary for the sequence, may perhaps provide a short iı de. Chil- 
dren will often forego the literal demands of the acts of eatin dressing, 
or handcraft of one sort or another, which may seem to b rt of the 
dance interpretation. In any event, such small, refined, 21 ssentially 
unthythmic movements should be deemphasized іп a danci less they 
can be greatly exaggerated in dimension and executed іп hythmic 
sequence. 


LEADS INTO DANCE-MAKING: CONTRASTS AND COMBINATIONS 


In Chapter 6, a great number of images are suggested for movement 
exploration, During the process of investigating their movement qualities 
there is usually no formal arrangement of movements into а sequence. 
With younger children the latter is unnecessary at first, for the benefits 
and delights of experimenting with many kinds of movement are more 
important to them than putting together two or three to make a dance. 
Sometimes, however, this happens almost spontaneously when the image 
extends from one characteristic action into another. ‘The rag doll, after 
dancing, falls down and goes plop, the kite gets stuck in a tree and shakes 
in the wind, the horse changes from a gallop to a walk as he goes back 
to the barn, 

It is in these simple combinations of actions, usually contrasting in time, 
space, force, or shape, that a simple dance form may begin to evolve. Тһе 
Sequence sets one movement against another, making each more vivid 


and meaningful in such juxtaposition. A few examples of other such con- 
trasts are the following: 


an elastic slowly stretched and then snapped 

the echo of a shout 

climbing a steep hill and running down the other side 

lifting a heavy weight at the circus, and putting it down 

the wind blowing a piece of paper and rattling a door 

floating balloons which either pop and fly into pieces or gradually leak 
mto a collapse 

the slow and ominous gathering of storm clouds followed by thunder claps 
and lightning shafts, which then die away ; 


the dancing and flickering flames of a fire which turn into softly curling 
and drifting smoke 
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clothes ging on the line, blown by the wind, which disengages one, 
the: ther clothespin and blows the clothes against the fence 

а рагас! jumper whose movement is fast and direct until the pulling 
of th cord makes it slow and floating 

the vu с of a storm followed by the peace and radiance of the sun 
and inbow 

rocket the moon and moonbeams 

and е 


‘Twas the night before Christmas 
and all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not 
even a mouse 

When out on the lawn there arose 
such a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see 
what was the matter. 


Later, the dance image or action idea may develop three or more move- 
ments performed one after the other. The plot line or story of the dance 
will determine the actions. It is important when this happens that the 
dance sequence have a beginning, a middle, and an end; and that one 
part differ recognizably from the next. The teacher may help accomplish 
the first by having each small dancer assume his starting position in char- 
acter before the accompaniment begins or the signal to dance is given, and 
having the sequence end the same way, with the final action held in char- 
acter until she gives the word. 

There are many images which by their very nature suggest a sequence 
of events. The metamorphoses of the flower from the seed, or of the 
butterfly or moth from the caterpillar always arouse the curiosity and 
interest of children and are excellent dance subjects. The first emphasizes 
change in level and shape with nonlocomotor movements as the tiny seed 
deep in the ground first sends out its roots, then gradually emerges from 
the ground higher and higher, unfolding its leaves and perhaps finally 
blooming into a flower. This can be carried back into the low level if the 
flower gets tired and goes back into the ground to sleep. The second starts 
with a caterpillar movement, then the spinning of the cocoon in which 
he curls up to sleep; the shell is then broken and the moth emerges with 
weak, wet wings which gradually strengthen until it can fly high and low. 


MAKING THE DANCE 


With young children two types of procedure seem to be the most 
Practical to follow, depending upon whether the group is large or small. 
In neither of these are the children organized in small working groups, 
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for they have not yet reached the age when they can produce a dance 
cooperatively as а group without the guidance and direction of the teacher. 
So their dances are individual or partner dances for the st part, and 
there are two Ways of making them. Everyone can mak: own dance 
irrespective of the other children, or all the children can join together to 
decide upon one dance sequence, within which each child is free to make 
his own movement interpretation. 

When an individual or solo dance is made in which the sequence of 
parts is similar for all, the accompaniment too can be similar for all. 
Within this similar structure, however, there is much Opportunity for 
individual variety in movement expression, 

The children themselves decide on the Sequence of parts after the move- 
ments associated with the idea have been discussed and explored. They 
also decide what type of accompaniment best fits each different movement. 


Thus, it is еуетуопе% dance, although each child тау dance it in his own 


If one took a specific idea and followed it through the possible steps in 
its development toward the dance goal when it is made in this way, a 
scheme like the following one might result. Again, it should be understood 


To put into a general outline the procedure for a large group making a 
solo dance of similar Sequence will make the several steps appear succes- 


1. Idea for dance is decided upon 
2. Discussion of idea 
a. How it looks 
How it moves 
с. What it does 
ovement experimentation on basis of discussion 
. Review of discussion on basis of experimentation 
‚ Further movement experimentation, if necessary 
. Selection of parts best fitted for dance, and climination of others 
lanning of dance sequence 
Л Planning of accompaniment 
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9. Trial of dance 

10. Evaluation and replanning, if necessary 

11. Further trials 

12. Performance for peers (half of class performs for the other half) 
13. Evaluation of performances (optional) 


When the situation is such that a smaller group of children come to- 
gether for a dance period, it is possible for each child, at least some of 


the time, to make a dance which has no relation to those made by the 
other children, possibly on a different subject to a different accompani- 
ment, Although a particular idea may inspire the compositions, each child 
may also choose from among several subjects related to a controlling 


theme (see page 239). Obvious examples of the latter are Halloween, 
Christmas toys, the circus, and the like. More tenuous and personal themes 
adapt themsclves well to this kind of dance making. A dream, a birthday 
dance, the movement contrasts suggested by such stories as “The Ugly 
Duckling” and “Cinderella” lend themselves to a wide variety of inter- 
pretations. 

Here the children proceed on their own to make their dances after a 
preliminary discussion concerning the specific or general subject matter. 
Actually each child repeats for himself in miniature the process which was 
discussed in detail above, although his dance may have fewer parts. The 
teacher's role is that of assistant to each small choreographer. She offers 
suggestions when inventiveness ebbs (but she does not insist that they be 
followed), keeps the dance within the bounds of the ideas chosen, and 
makes herself useful as an accompanist, if accompaniment is being used. 

Although lacking in some of the social values that accrue from group 
participation, such a procedure offers more opportunity for individual 
creativity than the one in which the group together makes many of the 
suggestions and decisions. It has certain shortcomings unless the class is 
quite small, as dances usually must be shown in the aggregate and each 
child’s dance product cannot be individually seen and appraised. Yet the 
Process, not the product, is what is important at this level in such a dance- 
making enterprise. If one half of the group perform for the other half, 
daring invention or at least variations from the obvious in movement will 
be noted by children and teacher alike. The problem of a common accom- 
paniment is solved if dances are made to a piece of descriptive music, а 
song, a poem, or a recording. An alert teacher watching her group at work 
will always be able to note particular dances in progress which will serve to 
please and inspire the other children if performed for them. If she is also a 
wise teacher, she will know which children need to dance their dances for 
the others in order to develop their status, security, and creativity as mem- 
bers of the group. 
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UNITS OF DANCE IMAGES AND IDEAS 


Creativit the arts tends to be crowded out of the curriculums of 
today’s cla низ because of the emphasis on more academic learnings. 
In the interests of deepening learning experiences of all sorts, teachers 
need help iı: seeing the potential interrelationships in all subject matter so 
that childr imaginations and creative faculties are not neglected. 

Often а c'-sroom teacher finds it desirable to integrate children’s activi- 
ties in lite ге, music, art, dramatics, and dance around a single theme, 
suggested hildren’s interests or a particular unit of work in which they 
are engaged. This may sometimes be initiated or embellished by the read- 
ing of опе cf the delightful and beautifully illustrated stories which are 
now availa! c in what has been called the golden age of children’s litera- 
ture. Many of these stories lend themselves to dance and creative dra- 
matics. As has been said before, a very thin line exists, particularly with 
younger children, between these two areas. 


With this in mind, the following few units of dance ideas offer first of 
all several stories enjoyed by children which are related to the over-all 
theme, and then suggest images or ideas about which children may wish 
to dance. After each image a few movement clues are given in the words 
of young children who have used them in this fashion. ‘These clues are 
suggested to the teacher and should serve only to enrich her own imagina- 
tion concerning subject matter for dance-making. In no sense do they 
exhaust the possibilities for creative movement either in these subjects or 
in the units themselves. Children stimulated by the stories will suggest 
many new ones and many variations on the old. 

Poems which may be used in the same way as the suggested stories will 
be found in Chapter 19. 


THE SEASONS 


AUTUMN 
STORIES 

Autumn Harvest Alvin Tresselt 
Georgie the Ghost Robert Bright 
Georgie’s Halloween Robert Bright 
House of Four Seasons, The Roger A. Duvoisin 
Mr. Apple’s Family Jean McDevitt 
Proud Pumpkin Nora Unwin 

The Littlest Witch Jeanne Massey 
The Thanksgiving Story Alice Dalgliesh 


Wooble, the Witch Cat Mary Calhoun 
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UNIT: EARLY FALL 


Leaves Falling 
They drift down, 
They flutter, 
They fall softly into a quiet 
place, 
Leaves Blown by the Wind 
They whirl around, 


They fly down th 

They hide under Нк 
Birds Flying South 

Sometimes they fly al 


street, 
bushes, 


пе and some- 


UNIT: HALLOWEEN 


The Good Witch 
She rides up in the clouds on. her 
broomstick. 
She sweeps cobwebs out of the sky. 
She waves her wand to make wishes 
come true, 
Goblins 
They have big black wings. 
Their faces look like witches, 
They fly very fast. 
Scarecrows 
Their clothes flutter when the wind 
blows. 
When they dance they take stiff 
crooked steps, 
The Black Cat 
He is proud and slinky 
He walks on the fence and howls. 
Jack-o’-Lanterns 
They roll their heads and blink their 
eyes. 


times they fly together for com- 
pany. 
They stop to rest on branches. 
They scare you at windows. 


They would do a funny dance, 
The Wicked Witch 
She is humpbacked and scary-look- 
ing. 
She walks with a limp. 
She hunts for toads and snakes to 
stir into her cauldron. 
She weaves magic spells. 
Ghosts 
They are tall and wispy. 
They float around. 
They sway and swoop. 
Suddenly they are бопе. 
Bats 
They fly at night. 
hey swoop down from trees and 
rafters. 4 
In the daytime they sleep with their 
heads hanging down. 


UNIT: THANKSGIVING 


Pilgrims 
They hunt in the woods with their 
guns for wild turkeys, 
They bring them home for their 
Thanksgiving dinner. 
They all walk to church together 
every Sunday, 


Going to Grandmother’s 
Over the river and through the 
woods, 
Turkeys 
(See Animal Units) 
Indians 
(See Out West Unit) 


Winter 


STORIES 
Already for Winter 
Appolonia’s Valentine 
Babar and Father Christmas 
Brownies—It’s Christmas 
I Like Winter 


Leone Adelson 
Katherine Milhous 
Jean de Brunhoff 
Gladys L. Adshead 
Lois Lenski 


APPROACH 


Rackety-Packety House 

Snow Birthday 

The Nutcracker 

The Snow Party 

The Steadfast Тіп Soldier 

The Tree That Trimmed Itself 
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Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Helen Kay 

Warren Chappell 
Beatrice S. de Regniers 
Hans Christian Anderson 
Carolyn Bailey 


Torten’s Christmas Secret Maurice Dolbier 
UNIT: CHRISTMAS THINGS 
Reindeer Candles 
They are swift and light. They flicker and dance at the win- 
They shake their horns and paw the dow. 
ground They melt into little puddles. 
They briug Santa Claus from his Тһе Christmas Tree 
house to ours. Children who live near the woods 
Bells can cut down their own. 


They make a ringing sound. 
You can pull them with a rope. 
They die away. 


We carry ours home from a big va- 
cant lot. 


UNIT: CHRISTMAS TOYS 


Jack in the Box 
He hides in the box when the cover 
15 ОП. 
When it’s open һе pops out with а 
funny smile waving his arms. 
You have to push him back in be- 
cause he hates to go. 
Mechanical Dolls 
You have to wind them up. 
They walk with stiff jerky steps. 
Rag Dolls, Puppets, Marionettes 
They are floppy things with funny 
faces. 
They swing and bend all around 
when they dance. 
Sometimes they fall down. 
Balls 
They bounce low and fast or high 
and slow. 
They roll away. 


Tops 
We wind them up with string or a 
key. 
They whirl very fast at first, then 
slow down and fall over. 
Rocking Horses 
They swing back and forth. 
They stop to let a new rider оп. 
Toy Instruments 
We can play little drums or big 
drums. 
We can play a trumpet or a flute. 
Toy Animals 
(See Animal Units) 
Bicycles, Trains, Airplanes 
(See Transportation Unit) 


UNIT: WINTER THINGS 


Jack Frost 
Пе is a spry little elf. 
He pinches our fingers and toes and 
runs away. 


He paints funny pictures on the win- 
dows. 


Snowshoes 
You have to walk wide apart with 
stiff feet. 
Sometimes you have to shake off the 
snow on your snowshoes. 
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Snowflakes 
They are soft and dreamy, 


Sometimes they whirl in the wind. 
They lie on the ground to keep the 


plants warm. 
The Snow Man 
He would do a clumsy dance, 
At first he is big and fat. 
The sun makes him very small, 
Playing in the Snow 
We can shovel it in big piles, 
We can build a snow man. 
We can make snowballs and knock 
him down. 
We can have a snow fight with our 
snowballs. 


Skating 
We can skate for 
We can do fancy 
We can skate with 
long line. 
Sleigh Ride 
Sometimes а team ‹ 
the sleigh, 
It moves quietly over 


г backward, 


tner or ша 


horses pulls 


ІС snow. 


SPRING 


STORIES 
Follow the Wind 
Hi, Mr. Robin 
Raindrop Splash 
The Bear Who Saw the Spring 
The Easter Bunny That Overslept 
The Egg Tree 
The Growing Story 
The Nicest Time of the Year 
When the Root Children W. ake Up 


Alvin Tresselt 

Alvin Tresselt 

Alvin Tresselt 

Karla Kuskin 

Priscilla and Otto Friedrich 
Katherine Milhous 

Ruth Krauss 

Zhenya Gay 

Helen Dean Fisk 


UNIT: MARCH 


The Wind 

Tt blows hard and soft. 

Tt can make us run fast or we can 
put our arms out and float along. 
Kites 

A kite can sail very high, 

Sometimes it gets stuck in a tree, 


Windmills қ 
Windmills have arms that swing 
when the wind blows. 
One person can make a little wind- 
mill and two can make a big 
windmill. 


UNIT: APRIL 


Raindrops 
They pitter patter all around. 
They splash on the walks, but they 
sink deep in the ground, 
April Fool’s Dance 
You would do a silly, laughing dance 
on April Fool's Day. 


Easter Basket 


Bunnies 
Ducks 
Chickens 
Roosters 


‘See Animal Units) 


Birds Making Nests 


(See Animal Units ) 
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UNIT: 


Flowers Growing 


MAY 
We can jump over little brooks. 


Flowers have different faces. Sometimes we have to go across on 

Their buds uncurl. stepping stones. 

They nod at you from their beds. Animals and Insects Come Out of 
Walking in the Woods Their Winter Homes 

The path winds through the (See Animal Units) 

trees. 
SUMMER 

STORIES 

Brown Cow Farm Dahlow Ірсат 

Nu Dang and His Kite Jacqueline Ayer 

The Boais on the River Marjorie Flack 

The Bojabi Tree Edith Rickert 


The Little Sailboat 
Through the Trees 


Lois Lenski 
Karla Kuskin 


UNIT: BOATS 


Sailboats 
They have big white wings that float 
and dip. 
The wind blows them fast or 
slow. 
Rowboats 
One person can row alone, two per- 
sons can row side by side or you 
can have a crew. 


Canoes 
You dip in your paddle and pull. 
Sometimes you have to carry your 
canoe over your head. 
Tugboats 
They work hard, pulling big boats. 
They chug-chug. 


UNIT: THE PLAYGROUND 


Swings 
Back and forth. 
Seesaw 
Up and down. 
The Slide 
Climb up. 
Slide down. 
And run around. 
The Merry-Go-Round 
"Кош and ’round and up and 
down, 
Walking on Stilts 
High and stiff. 


Jumping Rope 

Jump and skip and turn. 
Hopscotch 

Hop and stop. 
Roller Skating 

Slide and turn 
Playing Ball 

Bounce and catch. 

Toss and catch. 
Rolling Hoops 

Over and around. 
Playing with Balloons 

Tap and lift. 

Bounce and pop. 
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THE WORLD AROUND US 


STORIES 
A Tree is Nice 
Goodbye Thunderstorm 
In the Forest 
Johnny Mapleleaf 
The Moon Jumpers 
The Storm Book 


The Sun 
It comes up slowly and shines on 
all of us. 
It moves slowly across the sky. 
It sinks in the west and is gone until 
tomorrow. 
Clouds 
White clouds float across the sky. 
Sometimes dark storm clouds move 
very fast. 
Stars 
Perhaps they are dancing when they 
twinkle. 
Sometimes they fall through the 
sky and are gone, 
Lightning 
It flashes very fast. 
Tt goes zigzag, 


Janice May Udrey 
Dorothy Marino 
Marie Hall Ets 
Alvin Tresselt 
Janice May Udrey 
Charlotte Zolotow 


Trees 
In big trees only the branches sway 
and shake in the wind. 
Little trees bend and twist to get 
away from the storm. 
Growing Things 
You can see them getting taller and 
taller. 
In the fall they get tired and go back 
into the ground to sleep. 
The Moon 
The moon is like a big balloon. 
Sometimes her face is round and 
jolly and sometimes it’s sharp and 
pointed. 
Wind 
(See Unit on March under Spring 
Rain 
(See Unit on April under Spring 


ANIMALS AND OTHER LIVE THINGS 


STORIES 

And To Think That I Saw It on 
Mulberry Street 

Andy and the Lion 

Ask Mr. Bear 

Babar 

Curious George 

Five Little Monkeys 

If I Ran the Zoo 

I Like Animals 

Johnny Crow’s Garden 

Little Bear 

Look! 

Make Way For Ducklings 


Dr. Seuss 


James Daugherty 
Marjorie Flack 
Jean de Brunhoff 
Hans А. Rey 
Juliet Kepes 

Dr. Seuss 
Dahlov Ірсаг 
Leslie L. Brooke 
Else Н. Minarik 
Zhenya Gay 
Robert McCloskey 
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Millions of Cats 
Sphinx, the Story of a Caterpillar 
The Story of Ping 


The Ugly Duckling 

The Whirlybird 

This Is 1 Way The Animals 
Walk 

Timothy Turtle 

What Horse Is It? 


Where Is the Bunny? 
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Wanda Gag 

Robert McClung 
Marjorie Flack 

Hans Christian Anderson 
Dimitri Varley 

Louise Woodcock 


Alice Davis 
Anna Pistorius 
Ruth Carroll 


UNIT: OUR PETS 


Our Dog 
He runs to meet me. 
Не can do tricks. 


Our Kitten 
She creeps up and then she pounces. 
She humps her back and hisses. 
She washes herself. 
Our Pony 
He can trot and he can gallop. 
He nudges me with his nose when 
he wants sugar. 
Our White Mice 
They creep and scamper. 
They nibble at their food. 


Our Bunny 
He jumps with his front legs and his 
hind legs. 
He wrinkles his face when he eats. 
He has long floppy ears. 
Our Canary or Our Bird 
He jumps about in his cage. 
He cocks his head at me and talks or 
sings sweetly. 
When I let him out he flies a little 
way and then hops back. 
Our Baby 
I rock her to sleep and then tiptoe 
away so she will not wake up. 


UNIT: ANIMALS AT THE ZOO 


Bears 
They are slow and clumsy. 
They look around for food. 
Lots of times they just lie down and 
sleep. 
Monkeys 
They run with their hands touching 
the ground. 
They scratch themselves. 
They play tricks. 
Camels 
Their heads swing when they walk. 
They are humpbacked. 
They kneel down to rest. 
Elephants 
They have a long swinging trunk. 
Their legs are heavy. 
They like peanuts. 


Lions and Tigers 
They prowl back and forth in their 
cages. 
They raise up their heads when they 
тоаг. 
Seals 
They have long heavy tails that drag. 
They catch fish in their mouths. 
Sometimes they lie on their backs 
and flap their flippers. 
Ostriches 
Their legs are long and their necks 
are long. 
They run with their feet up high. 
Kangaroos 
Sometimes they run and sometimes 
they take big jumps. 
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UNIT: ANIMALS ON THE FARM 


Farm Horses 
They pull plows and big wagons. 
Little Chickens and Hens 
They run fast to get corn to eat. 
They scratch the ground for food. 
Roosters 
They have a jetky walk. 
They cock Шей heads to look at 
you. 
They flap their wings and say cock- 
a-doodle-doo, 
Duck and Geese 
They waddle. 
They swim in the pond, 
They duck their heads to get a worm. 


UNIT: 
Spiders 
They weave webs to catch their 
food. 
They have so many legs. 
Bees 


They fly from flower 
gather honey, 

They have little wings which move 
very fast, 

Ants 

They carry big loads of food and 
build their houses, 

Sometimes they crawl in lines, 


to flower to 


Lambs 
They jump aroun 
fields, 
Then they stop and 
Donkeys and Mules 
They can kick, 
Sometimes they carry packs, 
Turkeys 
They are very proud and strut 
around, 
They spread their feathers wide. 
They say gobble-gobble. 
Goats 
They like to eat. 
Sometimes they butt ai you. 


l and play т the 


fare at you, 


INSECTS 
Grasshoppers and Crickets 
They jump and jump. 
Sometimes they sit still and sing. 
Caterpillars and Worms 
They hump themselves to crawl. 
To look at you they raise up their 
heads and wave them around. 
Butterflies and Moths 
They move their wings slowly up 
and down. 
When they stop on a flower some- 
times their wings close over their 
heads. 


UNIT: ANIMALS OF THE Woops AND FIELDS 
Frogs and Toads 


They jump with their 

Sometimes they rest 

catch flies to eat. 
Turtles 


They walk slowly under their shells, 
When they are frightened they pull 
in their heads, 
Squirrels 
They run very fast and stop quickly, 
They gather nuts and hold them in 
their paws when they sit up to елі. 
They scamper up trees, 
Groundhog 
He digs himself out of his winter 
home to look for his shadow. 


long back legs. 
оп a stone and 


Rabbits 
(See Our Pets Unit) 
Birds 
They fly in the air and jump along 
branches. 
They build nests, А 
They pull up worms to feed their 
children. 
Field Mice 
(See Our Pets Unit) 
Butterflies 
(See Insects Unit) 
Bees 
(See Insects Unit) 
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THE CIRCUS 


STORIES 
Bambino the Clown 
Circus Ruckus 


Madeline and the Gypsies 
Circus Baby, Тһе 

The Happy Lion 

Wait For William 


Georges Schreiber 
William Lipkind and Nicolas Mord- 


уіпоЁ 


Ludwig Bemelmans 
Maud Petersham 
Louise Fatio 
Marjorie Flack 


UNIT: CIRCUS ANIMALS 


Dancing Bear: 
They dance on their big hind legs. 
Lions and Tigers 
In their cages they balance them- 
selves on big balls. 
When their trainer cracks his whip 
they climb up on boxes and roar. 
(See Animals at the Zoo Unit) 
Elephants 
They can climb on each other’s 
backs. 
When they walk in a line they hold 
on with their trunks and tails. 


Dancing Ponies 


Their hoofs step just in time to the 
music. 
They can bow, too. 


Seals 


They balance balls on their noses 
and flap their flippers. 
(See Animals at the Zoo Unit) 


High-Stepping and Prancing Horses 


Circus horses are very proud of their 
beautiful harnesses. 

Sometimes they do tricks, like gal- 
loping over a fence. 


Monkeys 


(See Animals at the Zoo Unit) 


UNIT: THE CIRCUS PARADE 


Motorcycle Cop 
He clears the track. 
The Band 
They wear capes and march very 
Straight. 
Animals in the Parade 
(See Circus Animals Unit) 


Clowns 


They have very funny faces and 
shapes. 

Some of them walk on stilts to be 
tall. 

They do funny tricks. 

Sometimes they fall down. 


UNIT: THE CIRCUS PERFORMANCE 


Chariot Race 
The best horses make the chariot 
team. 
The driver must be strong. 
Tightrope Walkers 
It is hard to balance yourself. 
If you are very good you can jump ог 
kneel or stand on one foot. 
When you have done a hard trick 
you тип back to your platform 
and bow. 


Jugglers 
You have to keep your eyes on the 
things you are juggling. 
A good juggler can kneel or sit down 
while he juggles. 
He can pass things under his legs or 
behind his back. 
He tries to make you think that he 
will miss. 
The Ring Master 
He bows and cracks his whip. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


STORIES 
Blaze 
Choo Choo: The Story of a Little 
Engine Who Ran Away 
Little Toot 
Loopy 
Maybelle, the Cable Car 
Mr. Penny’s Race Horse 
Sparky 
The Camel Who Took a Walk 
The Horse That Lived Upstairs 
The Little Airplane 
The Little Auto 
The Little Engine That Could 
The Little Train 
World Full of Horses 


Automobiles 
We have to stop at stop streets and 
ted lights, 
We must be careful to stay on our 
own side of the road, 
Motorcycles 
You can go fast if you steer care- 
fully, 
Trains 
We can take tiny chug-chug steps. 
Our arms are the pistons that make 
us go. 


A strong engine can pull cars behind 
it. 


Sometimes trains go through tun- 
nels, 
We slow down when we come to 
the station, 
Bicycles 
You have to mount first. 
Then you pedal around and around, 


Clarence W. Anderson 


Virginia Lee Burton 
Hardie Gramatky 
Hardie Gramatky 
Virginia Lee Burton 
Marie Hall Ets 
Hardie Gramatky 
Jack Tworkoy 
Phyllis McGinley 
Lois Lenski 

Lois Lenski 

Piper Watty 

Lois Lenski 

Dahloy Ірсаг 


Airplanes 
The propellers spin for contact. 
They zoom into the air. 
They bank their wings when they 
go around a curve. 
A good pilot makes a smooth land- 
ing, 
If our plane gets into trouble, we 
can parachute down. 
Snowshoes 
(See Winter Unit) 
Elephants 
(See Animals at the Zoo Unit) 
Camels 
(See Animals at the Zoo Unit) 
Horseback 
Horses can walk, trot, and gallop. 
A proud horse holds his head high. 
Boats 
(See Unit on Boats) 
Skates 
(See Winter Unit) 


OCCUPATIONS AND COMMUNITY HELPERS 


STORIES 
I Want To Bea Farmer 
I Want To Be а Fireman 


Carla Greene 
Carla Greene 
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1 Want То Be a Policeman 

Mike Mulligan and the 
Shovel 

Nobody Listens To Andrew 

The Little Гие Engine 

Wake Up апп 


The Fireman 


Steam 


He slides down the pole when the 
fire bell sounds. 

Не can carry the hose up a ladder 
and shoot water through a win- 
dow. 

Sometimes he has to chop out burn- 
ing things. 


The Farme: 
In the spring he plows the fields. 
In the summer he pitches hay. 
In the fall he binds up the corn- 
stalks. 
The Mounted Policeman 
(See Horseback under Transporta- 
tion Unit) 
The Postman 
We like to see him come. 


Carla Greene 
Virginia Lee Burton 


Elizabeth Guilefoile 
Lois Lenski 
Alvin Tresselt 


Sometimes he has to carry heavy 
packs of mail. 
The Builders 
Sometimes they run a steam shovel 
Sometimes they carry bricks or lum- 
ber. 
Sometimes 
pound. 
Sometimes they paint and paper. 
The Traffic Policeman 
He tells us when to cross the street. 
Sometimes he blows a whistle when 
it’s time to change. 
The Bus Driver 
He has to drive carefully. 
He has to stop often to let people on 
and off. 


they hammer апа 


OUT WEST 


STORIES 
Brave Cowboy Bill 
Cowboy Small 
Cowboy Tommy 
Little Owl Indian 
Little Wild Horse 
One Little Indian 
The Brave Cowboy 
The Mighty Hunter 


Cowboys 
They always ride horses to get to 
another place. 
They lasso cattle and pull them in to 
be branded. 
Bucking Bronco 
He can hump his back so that you 
fall tight off. 
He kicks his legs way up high. 
Sometimes he shies sideward. 


Kathryn and Byron Jackson 
Lois Lenski 

Sanford Towsey 

Hettie B. Beatty 

Hettie B. Beatty 

Grace Moon 

Joan Anglund 

Berta Hader 


Indians 

They hunted for game in the woods. 

They used to shoot with bows and 
arrows. 

They paddled canoes and carried 
them across land. 

They rode Indian ponies. 

Sometimes they danced around 
their campfire. 
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STORY BOOK PEOPLE AND CHARACTERS 


STORIES 
A Baker’s Dozen 
Alice in Wonderland 
Candle Light Stories 
Chimney Corner Stories 
Fireside Stories 
Once Upon a Time 
Peter Pan 
Read Me Another Story 
Rootabaga Stories 
Tanglewood Tales 
The Golden Treasury of Myths and 
Legends 
The Tall Book of Nursery Tales 
The Three Billy Goats Gruff 


Fairies and Elves 
Fairies dance in the moonlight, 
They wave their wands to make 
wishes come true. 
Elves are boy fairies. 
They help poor people and others 
who are in trouble, 
Giants 
Giants are as tall as a tree and take 
great big steps. 
Sometimes they carry clubs to kill 
animals for their dinner, 


Peter Rabbit 

The Crooked Man 

Humpty Dumpty 

Simple Simon 

The Hare and the Tortoise 

Little Miss Muffet and the Spider 
My Shadow 

Jack the Giant-Killer 


Mary Gould Davis 
Lewis Carroll 
Virginia Hutchinson 
Virginia Hutchinson 
Virginia Hutchinson 
Rose Dobbs 

James Barrie 

Barbara Cooney 

Carl Sandburg 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Anne Terry White (Golden Press) 


Harper and Row 
Peter С. Asbjørnsen 


Brownies, Dwarfs, Gnomes, Lepre- 
chauns 
They are funny little men who work 
in the woods, 
Some gnomes work in caves in the 
mountains. 1 
Sometimes they have fun playing 
tricks on people. 
Witches, Goblins, and Trolls 
(See Unit on Halloween) 


The Sandman 

The Gingerbread Man 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe 

Ferdinand the Bull 

The Three Bears 

The Three Little Pigs 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff 


STORIES OF GENERAL, INTEREST TO YOUNG 


AND OLDER 


A Hole Is To Dig 

All My Shoes Come In Twos 
Dress Up and Let’s Have a Party 
Herman McGregor’s World 


DANCE MAKERS 


Ruth Krauss and Maurice Sendak 
Mary Ann and Norman Hoberman 
Remy Charlip 

Miriam Schlein 
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Of Course, You're A Horse Ruth S. Radlauer 
Something Special Beatrice S. de Regniers 
The Happy Day Ruth Krauss 

The Story of Pepito Eugene Fern 

The Thirtcen Clocks James Thurber 

Where Is Everybody? Remy Charlip 


Other stories may be found in: Edna Johnson, Evlyn R. Sickels, Frances 
Clarke Sayers, Anthology of Children’s Literature, Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1960, 
and Miriam Blanton Huber, Story and Verse for Children, The Macmillan 
Company, 1955. 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR DANCES 


Today with a recording machine often within reach and many good 
albums of children’s dance music to choose from, teachers have little 
trouble finding just the right music to accompany children’s efforts at 
dance-making. Even tape recorders, the latest technological adjunct for 
such purposes, if available, can be used to put together appropriate sounds 
to support different movement sequences. 

Nevertheless, the best accompaniment for a dance which starts from 
an image or a dramatic idea is one which is improvised live, on the spot, 
and preferably with the children’s participation in the project. It can be 
built on percussion instruments of various types, on the piano used as a 
percussion instrument or even with voice sounds made to fit the sequence, 
thythm, and quality of the movement. Sounds made by clapping or striking 
different parts of the body are perfectly legitimate. An autoharp is a 
fascinating and useful instrument, and playing directly on the strings of 
the piano (after first removing the front) will afford unusual and original 
sound effects, The latter instrument undoubtedly offers the richest and 
most versatile possibilities and more detailed discussion of its use for im- 
provisational purposes will be found in the final chapter in this book. 

The following percussion and toy instruments are some which have been 
used successfully for dance accompaniment: 


Bells Harmonicas Rhythm Sticks Toy Flutes 
Chimes Kazoo Slide Whistle ‘Triangles 
Cymbals Ocarina ‘Tambourines Glass Wind-Bells 
Drums Ratchet Temple Blocks Wood-Block 
Gongs Rattles Toy Accordion Xylophone 


Next to the piano, drums! are most useful. They can be played in a 


ip 2% і Р қ қ 

For drum-making instructions and other helpful information and advice about 

instruments and how to use them, see Emma Sheehy, Children Discover Music and 
lance, 
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variety of ways for different effects, as well as being the most convenient 
and least monotonous of instruments on which to accompany rhythmic 
skills. Drums may be struck with the hand, knuckles, fingers, fingernails, 


with drumsticks, or with hard or soft beaters. The face of the drum can 
produce different tones as the center and then the edges are struck. The 
side of the drum struck with the wooden part of the beater produces a 


sound similar to that of а wood-block, 

For maximum effect gongs, triangles, cymbals, and xylophones should 
be suspended from a stout cord when struck. Many dance rooms have 
tacks on which to hang or place percussion instruments so that they are 
easily available to the teacher or children who are to play them 

Accompanying instruments are best classified as to the kinds of sounds 
they make. A well-equipped dance room should have one or two of each 
type. Some instruments such as gongs and good xylophones are fairly ex- 
pensive, but very useful. Others, such as drums, rattles, water bottles, and 
thythm sticks, can be made at home or at school. Kazoos, slide whistles, 
ratchets, and other toy instruments which make various kinds of sounds 
can be purchased at relatively little expense in toy departments or ten- 
cent stores. 


Clear, tonal sounds with some resonance: drums struck with a soft beater 
or with the hands. 

Deeply pitched, sustained, ringing sounds with much resonance: gongs 
swung and struck with a soft beater. 

Metallic, ringing, high-pitched sounds: triangles, bells, chimes, water 
bottles, cymbals, 

Lightly ringing, tinkling sounds: glass wind-bells, finger cymbals, tri- 
angles tapped lightly. jingle bells. 

Sharp, hard, sudden, staccato sounds: rhythm sticks, ratchets, single 
bars of a xylophone struck sharply. 

Sharp, staccato, hollow sounds: wood-blocks, temple blocks, drums 
struck with a hard beater, tambourines struck with the hand. 

A succession of light, quick sounds: rattles, maracas, tambourines 
shaken, drums struck with the fingernails, a stick drawn lightly across the 
bars of a xylophone, j 


Soft, clinging, swishing sounds: drums played with a wire brush, rattles 
swung in an arc. 


Crashing, roaring sounds: gongs or large cymbals struck sharply with a 


Clanging, harsh, persistent sounds: triangles struck continuously on 
the inside of the bars, a hard beater drawn firmly back and forth over a 
; | rigorously, gongs ог cymbals struck 
continuously with a hard beater, ratchets turned continuously, 


Scratchy, scraping sounds: а wood-block or drum rubbed with sand- 
paper. 
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Sounds moving quickly from low to high pitch, and vice versa: а slide 
whistle, a beater drawn quickly over successive bars of a xylophone 
(glissando ) . 

Buzzing or low monotonous sounds: humming into a kazoo, drumming 
оп а drum with the fingers. 

Musical sounds of various types: harmonicas, ocarinas, toy flutes, toy 
accordions. 

For teachers who have an accompanist, who can play the piano them- 


selves, or who prefer to use composed music, certain references which have 
appropriate musical selections are suggested.? ‘These books contain many 


selections of a descriptive nature. Some of the music in them is suitable 
for accompanying only part of a dance—the locomotion of an animal, for 
instance, or the activity of a toy. Most of the selections adapt themselves 


to varied use. Thus a piece titled “Falling Leaves” might be used equally 
well for a dence about snowflakes, butterflies, or clouds; one called “Ele- 
phants,” for giants or bears. 

Since much of the music in these books was written specifically to 
accompany dance or rhythmic movement, it can hardly be considered 
sacrosanct and therefore it should allow for certain changes in structure 
to fit different interpretations. It may be necessary to interrupt the se- 
quence of the music to admit trills, ascending or descending scales, or 
loud thumps in the bass. It may have to be played very slowly in some 
parts and very fast in others, or perhaps very softly and very loudly. It 
may need a “vamp till ready” at the beginning, certain parts repeated, or 
an extra coda at the end. It cannot be expected that the music as written 
will always fit the dance as planned, and it is important that the music 
be arranged to fit the dance rather than vice versa. 

р In the case of some of the suggested reference books, the musical selec- 
tions are actually small sections of larger works, occasionally by well-known 
composers. That they have already been cut and sometimes simplified 
might be considered by the musical purist to be improper treatment. It 
15 well to play such selections as they are written, so that they will not 
sound distorted to children’s ears. Some variations in tempo and dynamics 
are certainly permissible, but there should not be such interference with 
the classical arrangement that unorthodox sounds are introduced. The ac- 
Companist should always show good musical taste, treating important music 
with the respect it deserves. Nevertheless, the teacher should not feel 
5 2 Theresa Armitage, Peter Dykema, et al, Our First Music (Book I of A Singing 

chool Series), С. С. Birchard and Company, 1941 (edition with accompaniments) ; 
Mabelle Glenn, Helen Leavitt, and Victor Rebmann, Play a Tune, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1936; Mari Ruef Hofer, Music for the Child World, Clayton Е. Summy Com- 
ру, 1911, vols. 2, 3; Herbert Hyde, Rhythms for the Kindergarten, Clayton Е. Summy 
Барын, 1916; Dorothy LaSalle, Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools, The 
Soule Press Company, rev. ed., 1951; Lilla Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, and Lorrain 
2 atters, The Kindergarten Book, Ginn and Company, 1949; and Cyril Scott, The 

00, Schott and Company, Ltd., 1939. 
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bound by tradition to follow note for note all the written \usic—good, 
bad, or indifferent—which comes her way. 


WITH OLDER CHILDREN 


It is important to remember that in some interpretations of dance ideas 
there are two possibilities in the role-playing which children may assume. 
One may be the thing itself (а ball, a swing, a pony, a bell, the wind), 
which is more common with young children; or one may be the agent 
which reacts to it, manipulates it, relates to it in one way or another. The 
latter is the more mature identification with the role and occurs more 
and more as children grow older and perception of selfhood strengthens 
within them. It becomes increasingly difficult to submerge one’s identity 


completely in that of something entirely foreign to oneself. Orientation 
of the developing self to an object or thing with no human characteristics 
or impulses whatever seems somewhat fantastic to an older child, unless 
it is done for satiric or comic effect. A human or near-human character, 
perhaps, ог an animal which “moves and talks like a man,” is acceptable 
for dance material. 'The older child is willing to be the bus driver or the 
passengers who are jolted around or left standing on the corner; but the 
bus itself, or the plane, or the train, or the horse—no. This is not because 
of a sudden deterioration of his qualities of imagination, but because of 
his changed relationship toward these things. 

The younger child finds it hard to differentiate between his own identity 
and that of the delightful and fascinating things which inhabit his ex- 
panding world. The older child is beginning to accept himself realistically 
as а person; and while he too is interested in things outside himself, he 
is always aware of the deception when he assumes their guise. It becomes а 


state of pretense, and he finds the many facets of reality much more 
absorbing. ; 


LEADS INTO DANCE-MAKING: CONTRASTS AND COMBINATIONS 


It is of importance when dance-making experiences are being planned 
for older children that materials be chosen which in their opinion could 
not possibly be considered childish. Otherwise, they will be rejected. In 
setting the stage for dance composition the teacher should be sure that 
the subject matter is congenial and stimulating. 

In Chapter 6 there are many images and dramatic situations which offer 
ideas for older children’s dance-making as well as for younger ones. These 
аге the lists of activities under Do and perhaps Feel on р. 86; the lists of 
as if situations on р. 92 and the Character movement on р. 90. Explora- 
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tion of these areas of subject matter often serves as the point of departure 
into sequential combinations of actions to which temporal and spatial 
principles of form may be applied. 

Just as the use of contrasting movements offers many potentialities for 
the dance-making of younger children, so does it also for older ones. Here 
a start may be made with the simple contrasts afforded by technical move- 
ment factors such as those of dimension, level, tempo, force. Often the 
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Contrasts (Ross H. McGregor) 


very performance of the movement in such a contrasting sequence will 
suggest to the performer an image ог idea which may then be enlarged 
upon. Any invented or assigned movement, performed in a sequence of 
large-small, fast-slow, strong-weak, high-low, curyed-angular, sustained- 
pulsed, shows the beginning of sequential form. A return to the first kind 
of movement then affords an A B A sequence. 

Older children may work with contrasting movements in partners as 
well as alone. The factors such as those mentioned above may be used as 
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the two persons move in Opposition to each other, Boys, especially, also 
enjoy Opposing a partner in movements which suggest conflict. Strike- 
dodge, attack-retreat, thrust-parry, ог any contrasting offensive and de- 
fensive movements are popular items of dance content for boys, particularly 
when one or the other is finally overcome in death or defeat, Such Opposing 
movements lend themselves to group as well as partner treatment, with 
two groups reacting Spontaneously to the other’s movements, but retaining 


group identity, 
Older children who have had good experiences in movement explora- 


tion from a dramatic or imaginary motivation will find that dramatic 
situations and characters give them many ideas from which to compose a 
dramatic movement study. Dance and drama are so close for children 
that a dramatic situation suggested for exploration might remind some- 


gends, and 
myths that are favorite teading at this age often contain examples of the 
drama of metamorphoses, The change from beast to prince, from nymph 
to reed, from an ancient to a young man, from a tiny Alice to a great tall 
creature provide for definite contrasts in movement interpretation of these 
characters, 

Other movement contrasts that lend themselves to sequential use are 
those having to do with Positive and negative feelings. Almost any move- 


feelings. An outward and forward movement of the arm and hand may be 
quite similar technically but quite different dramatically, depending upon 
whether it is used for greeting or farewell. Such movement, relating quite 
directly to emotional states of being, should be used with some caution, 
So that shy and inexperienced children will not be embarrassed. Move- 
ments of “Hello” and “Goodbye” are simple enough, but homesick-happy, 
reluctant-eager, anxious-relieved, angty-repentant are examples of dramatic 


The following lists are of movements of work and play which can be 
made thythmical in performance and of characters with which the older 
child can identify, After experimenting with them children may work 
with a chosen movement alone, in partners, or in groups. They may make 
а combination of movement parts into a whole action sequence; contrast 
one movement with other movements in the same category; compose a 
group design of one ог more movements; or choosing several movements 
in the category, make an overall spatial design, with each individual, 


ile Performing rhythmical play and sports activities: Jumping rope, roll- 
ing hoops, playing catch, playing hopscotch, flying kites, skating, bi- 
cycling, paddling canoes, rowing in a crew. 
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2. Performing rhythmical movements of building and construction: Saw- 
ing, hammering, digging, lifting and carrying, painting, mixing and 


pouring plaster and cement, laying bricks, riveting, planing, sanding. 

3, Performing other rhythmical work movements: Chopping trees, cut- 
ting kindling, mowing lawns, pitching hay, hoeing potatoes, driving 
horses, carrying a canoe, rowing a boat, carrying a pack, swabbing 
decks, signaling with flags, blowing up balls, roping а steer, shearing 
sheep, swatting flies. 

4. Perforining assembly-line movements: Operating a punch press, rivet- 
ing, welding, tightening bolts. 

5. Reproducing movements of machines: Swings, thrusts, strikes, twists, 


bends, push-pulls. 

6. Occupations: Firemen, policemen, fishermen, farmers, bus drivers, 
sailors newsboys. 

7. Halloween characters: Witches, ghosts, goblins, scarecrows, jack-o’- 
lanterns, skeletons. 

8. Circus characters: Clowns, the ringmaster, the animal trainer, the 
tightrope walker, tumblers and acrobats, jugglers. 

9. Nursery rhyme characters: Old Mother Hubbard; Tom, the Piper’s 
Son; Humpty Dumpty; Mistress Mary; Jack and Jill; Jack Be Nimble; 
Doctor Foster; Simple Simon. 

10. Story book characters: Raggedy Ann, Johnny Appleseed, Paul Bun- 
yan, Huck Finn, the Tin Woodman, the Cowardly Lion, Pinocchio 
the Puppet, Tweedledum and Tweedledee, the Seven Dwarfs, Gulliver, 
Ali Baba, Aladdin. 

11. Historical people: Indians, Pilgrims, cowboys, pioneers, pirates, Paul 
Revere, Robin Hood. 

12. Legendary characters: Wizards, sorcerers, soothsayers, misers, oracles, 
imps, angels, sirens, monsters, the Chimera, the Jabberwock. 

13. Fantastic creatures: Visitors from the moon, from Mars, from outer 
space. 

14. Miscellaneous modern characters: Cheerleaders, drum majors, hobos, 
boxers, wrestlers, rodeo riders. 

15 Reproducing spectators’ movements: Watching a parade, a football 
game, a tennis match, a boxing match, building construction. 

16, Reproducing supermarket shoppers’ movements: The gossips, the 
slow and deliberate shoppers, the speedy ones, the exasperated ones, 
the searchers, the samplers, the check-out lines. 


MAKING THE DANCE 


Most older children seem to do their best composing of dances when 
working in company with others, perhaps with only a partner or with 
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several children in a small working group. The social valuc iccruing from 
such working arrangements are many and include all of the interaction, 
give-and-take, and cooperation which are implicit in the group process. 
While the procedures for making individual dances described in the fore. 
going pages may also be used with older children, this is the age when 
peer groups are very important in the developmental process. T'he natural 
tendency of children to want to work, to play, to be together can well 
be used in making dances together. 

The goal is set by the total group or by each small group i idividually, 


and the responsibility for achieving it satisfactorily and within a reason- 
able time serves as a cohesive factor in the group process. A group will 
experience a sense of failure if it has produced nothing worth showing 
within the allotted time. On the other hand it will often surprise itself and 
everyone else with the dance it has made. It is an exhilarating ‹ xperience, 
this working with others to produce something which evolves from the 
group, which could not have been accomplished by any or all of them 
working alone—a proof in action that the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts, 

It is incumbent upon the teacher to be the resource person in this 
process. When asked to do so, she provides audience reaction, consultation 
Service, criticism of work in Progress, ideas for improving form or con- 
tent, help with accompaniment, even aid with performance if an extra 
person is needed, Т his, together with the planning and organization which 
accompany any such creative activity, makes her the key person in the 
enterprise. All of her industry is pointed toward releasing the children’s 
energy and talents, toward freeing them to compose their own dances. 
There is no doubt that in the process of interaction between teacher and 
class each inspires the other, and much of her own creativeness is released. 

The term working group is used to designate any number of persons, 
from two to approximately ten, who join forces to make a dance. The 
idea chosen for the dance may find its best expression in a group of two 


» Or it may easily adapt itself to several more. A group of more 
than ten becomes unwieldy, 


needs a strong chairman to k 
large group dances are made, as when the whole class cooperates on a 
group composition, it is best for the teacher to act as chairman. 

It should also be remembered that dances which evolve from an idea 
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the performance into and out of which entrances and exists may be made. 

To thus formalize the dance setting is not necessary or even desirable 
for the solo dances of young children, With older children who are 
making group dances, particularly those from a meaning approach, the 
introduction of the traditional setting for such dances is fitting and 
proper. Children gradually become aware of some of the simpler princi- 
ples of movement design in space and make their dances accordingly. (See 
pp. 312, 313). As is true of any dance, a group dance must have a distinct 
temporal or sequential from, even though it is short and as simple as part 
В following part A. A group dance must also have some design in space or 


spatial forn as well. In folk dances and other dances designed for partici- 
pation rather than communication, the spatial form may consist only of 
movement around and in and out of a circle, but the sequence of parts 
may be long and somewhat involved. When the spatial form of a dance 
is more complex, the sequential form may be relatively simple or may 
match it in complexity. 

In any event, older children should grow in the knowledge of how 
part follows part in dances, and how they combine together in an ordered 
and unified whole; of how varied formations and group designs in space 
can be used to make their dance more interesting and effective. When 
they make their own dances the sequence of parts should be planned 
consciously and not left to chance. They should recognize and use such 
simple sequences as two part (A B), three part (A B A or A В С), rondo 
(АВАСАогАВАСАВА). They should plan their dances at first 
in certain space designs which are familiar to them and then experiment 
with others which are unfamiliar. 

There are several ways in which some of the materials suggested under 
“Leads into Dance Making” can be used for dance composition after their 
chief movement characteristics have been explored. Working in twos or 
threes, each group may choose any one of the play or sports activities to 
make a dance; or they may all take a particular one, such as flying kites, 
so that a great many ‘dances on the same subject are produced. ‘The same 
method can be used with any of the categories, choosing from all of the 
characters or activities or concentrating on a particular one. If it is the 
latter, the title of the category serves as a unit title or theme, and some 
of the other ideas in the same unit may be used for successive composi- 
tions, 

It is probably less tedious to make all the Halloween dances, circus 
dances, or the like during only a few working periods. The procedure here 
involves discussing with the group the various possibilities for dances 
which relate to the general theme. After several ideas or titles have been 
decided upon, working groups are formed on the basis of choice of idea. 
That the groups may be unevenly divided or that more than one dance 
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may be made on the subject is immaterial. When the dances are finished, a 
special performance of each of them can be arranged, with the rest of the 
class as audience. 

Some of the work movements and machine movements lend themselves 
to the following treatment. Each group chooses a typical movement and 
builds a dance sequence around it. After each small movement study is 
made and performed, a plan is made to have them all performed іп suc- 


cession and then simultaneously, using a large portion of the dance room 


Ritual (Detroit Public Schools) 


and taking into consideration the spatial form of each dance, its direction, 
level, dimension, and general sequence. Some adaptations may have to be 
made in certain of the dances for the larger form. Their rhythmic patterns 
must synchronize with a common pulse beat, so that one accompaniment 


(sometimes with several percussion instruments forming a small orchestra) 
сап be used for all, 


The children should decide where each dance should be placed in 
the larger space and how they will combine most effectively. Applications 
of certain principles of good spatial form such as contrast, repetition, 
balance, symmetry, and asymmetry, even though not called by their tech- 
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nical names, can be made here. The final design in space of the several 
small groups moving in different but related spatial and rhythmic patterns 
is often an exciting one. Two or three children can drop out of each dance 
at one time to see the completed study. | 
The following sequence of steps is an attempt to put inio outline form 
a typical procedure for making dances in small working groups. Actually, 
because each situation differs from every other, some of Il steps listed 
may not be used, others may be substituted, and the order i which some 
of them happen may be quite different from that in the outline. 
1. Class discussion and decision on idea (or ideas) for dances. (Ех- 
amples; one idea, clowns; several ideas, characters at a football game, 
such as cheerleaders, drum majors, spectators, referees, and Jinesmen). 


2. General discussion of the characteristic movements of the subject 
chosen which also offer possibilities for dance. 
. Division into working groups: р 
а. If only one subject is used, the division is made on the basis of 
peer choice. А 
b. If several subjects are used, the division is made on the basis of 
choice of subject (and also partly peer choice). 
4. Assignment of a working space to each group, indicating the front 
(where the others will view the dance). 


w 


whom suggestions clear and who is responsible for keeping group 

6. Group activity which some time during its operation will include some 
of the following (the order of these activities depends upon many fac- 
tors, i.e., chance, one member’s movement inventiveness, a burst of 
energy in a certain direction, the possession of a particular percussion 
instrument, or the Wandering path of the Muse herself!) : 

a. Experimentation by cach member with characteristic movements; 
evaluation of usable movements by group. 

b. Discussion, trial, and decision on which movements will be used, 
and how (in unison, two or more simultaneously, іп succession, 
in Opposition, егс.). 

с. Discussion, trial, and decision on how many times and at what 
tempo each movement will be done (counting helps to keep the 
group moving together thythmically and to decide how long a 
part should Бе). 

d. Discussion, trial, and decision on a beginning spatial form (circle, 
semicircle, line or lines, mass group, open-order group, etc.). 


е. Discussion, trial, and decision on other forms which may evolve 
from the beginning form, 


‚ Perfor 
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Е Discussion, trial, and decision on the sequential form (two parts: 


А В; three parts: A В A or АВ С; etc.). 
Discussion, trial, and decision on how the dance shall begin (with 


or without an entrance) and end (with or without an exit). 

h. Selection of accompaniment and assignment of certain group mem- 
bers to play it (percussion instruments, or a request to have a 
certıin kind of musical sound and beat played on the piano). 


i. Practice of the completed dance so that each member can perform 
art well. 

‘ance and evaluation of work in progress if the dances cannot 
be completed by the end of the working period. (It is a good idea, 
when dances are fairly long, to include this step in any case). 


his 


‚ Continuation of the composition with possible reworking of the parts 


completed on the basis of the evaluation and suggestions. 


‚ Performance of the completed dances for the rest of the class. 
‚ If the dances are to be performed for a larger audience than the im- 


mediate class, the group may wish to do further evaluation, reworking, 
and practice for maximum effectiveness. 
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Арртоасһ from Songs 


For both younger and older children one of the easiest and most popu- 
lar ways to make a dance is from a song approach. Song was the traditional 
accompaniment for much of early European folk dance from which most 
of the folk and country dances of this country derive. Innumerable 
dance songs, which almost invite dancing or dance-making to their lively 
thythms, are to be found in children’s musical literature. Beautiful songs 
from Israel, Latin America, and from Asian and African countries are 
beginning to appear in our folk song literature. Children gain a broader 
international perspective by singing them and dancing to them. 

If the music teacher is also the dance teacher, she can provide her 
children with the opportunity to dance a song whenever they learn a new 
song which seems to have that appeal. If she is not, she can assist the 
dance teacher by recommending dance songs for the children’s repertoire 
and by helping the children to learn to sing others they may wish to use 
for dancing. Some music teachers are reluctant to allow children to sing 
and dance at the same time because the breathlessness which accom- 
panies vigorous movement interferes with the quality of the singing. This 
is easily remedied by having half of the class sing as the rest perform, or 
by having those watching sing the song which the performing group has 
used for its dance. 

_ One of the advantages of the song approach, particularly for beginners 

in dance-making, is that activity is channeled in two ways by the song 

accompaniment. The quality of the movement and the sequential form 

of the dance must follow that of the music. The idea or meaning of the 

dance must approximate to a certain degree the words of the song. The 
265 
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reason that these limitations make composing easier is that there are 
fewer choices to be made, fewer ideas to be considered. few cy decisions to 
be rendered before work can proceed. The idea for the dance, its develop- 
ment or plot, the general type of movement to be used, and the sequence 
of parts through which it must evolve are all decided upon beforehand. 
Progress toward a goal is usually faster if many of е bypaths are elimi- 
nated. 

One of the things which beginners often do when со: sing dances 
to songs is to attempt a too literal or too comprehensive interpretation of 
the words. This is unnecessary. The spirit rather than the letter of the 
words should be maintained. It is not at all essential and it is often im- 
possible, when song words describe a long sequence of activities in two or 


three lines, to reproduce faithfully each happening noted. The ones most 
important to the meaning, the ones which lend themselves to rhythmic 
movement of some dimension, are the ones to include in the dance 
sequence, 

Often there will be a line in an otherwise very usable dance song which 
expresses an intellectual idea impossible to interpret in movement. Certain 
kinds of meditation, reflection, deliberation, contemplation—in fact, ab- 
stract ideas of any kind—are difficult to express in dance language. A 
good dance song chosen for its movement possibilities may have a few 
such ideas in it, When they occur they can be passed over, or locomotor 
or nonlocomotor movements which have no particular meaning in the 
total sequence can be used. Some of the most delightful dance songs use 
nonsense syllables for many of their lines or for a whole verse. In fact, 
“tra-la-la’s,” “fol-de-rol’s,” “hi-ya-hi’s” are often characteristic of songs that 
can be used best for dance, because these parts of the song lend them- 
selves readily to any kind of movement, 

The song chosen must be familiar to all the children; if not, it must be 
taught to them. The Sequence of its parts is then considered. The songs 
appropriate for young children are usually quite short and demand little 
in the way of sequential analysis. Most of the songs suggested for older 
children are readily classified into the common two- or three-part forms 


The subject of the song, what it tells, different ways in which it can 
be danced, are other important topics for discussion. Again, with younger 
children the dance song will usually be made as a solo or duet, unless the 
teacher wishes to direct the class in making a large group dance. The 
similarity of the subject sequence by the whole group is made necessary 
by the song accompaniment. Therefore, after the song is learned and 
discussed, procedure in general will follow the outline on page 236. 

With older children the song approach lends itself particularly well 
to dance-making in small groups. The limitations imposed by the song 
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make it easier for children to move ahead on the group project. The writer 
saw a class of children, accustomed to the group method of making 
dances, ask ап audience of student teachers to choose a familiar American 
folk song which would lend itself to dance-making. The class then pro- 
ceeded to turn out several creditable dances to the chosen song within 
a very short time. 


Many older children enjoy using songs which are currently popular. 
Care must be taken to avoid songs with erotic or excessively sentimental 
words, to be sure that the melody is not trite and hackneyed and that the 
song has more than an overnight vogue. Occasionally a popular song 


comes along that has great appeal for children. Some of the musical films 
which are made for children as well as adults contain excellent dance 
songs. 

With certain songs it is practical to make a large group dance, with 
the teacher acting as chairman. This method should not be used until 
the boys and girls have had some opportunity to work by themselves. 
They will then feel more secure in the process and will feel free to con- 
tribute to the dance-making under the teacher’s leadership. 


WITH YOUNGER CHILDREN 


LEADS INTO DANCE-MAKING 


There are a great many children’s songs which, although dancelike, 
offer in their words only one ог possibly two movement ideas. As the 
same movement repeated over and over does not make a dance, they do 
not lend themselves to use for that purpose. On the other hand, because 
they are about only one kind of movement, they offer excellent accom- 
paniment for rhythmic movement and its exploration. Such illustrations 
as “Hippety-hop,” “Rockaby baby,” and “One, two, three O'Leary” come 
immediately to mind. Most of the movement songs listed below are of 
that type—simple in melody, and about such things as a horse trotting, 
snowflakes falling, bells ringing, children skating. 

Children should be allowed free investigation of the movement sug- 
gested by the words. When a definite rhythmic beat occurs, as it does 
in most of the songs, a simple hand response as the children are learning 
the words will help rhythmic response when the larger movement is tried. 
It will be found, too, that rhythmic response is easier and more accurate 
when children provide their own accompaniment by singing or chanting. 

Tn the following lists of movement songs occasional ones are indicated 
with a * where more than the continued repetition of one or two move- 
ments are possible and which might be called dance songs. ‘This may be 
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because a different action occurs in each verse, as in “Тһе Old Gray Cat,” 
“Diddle-dy, Diddle-dy” or “All the Ducks” in Music Гптоивй the Day. 
It may be because some of the songs tell more of a story and therefore 
а movement sequence is approximated when they arc | for dancing. 
Other songs offer possibilities for dance-making because they tell very 
little of specific action in their words. Thus a free interpretation is possible 
and children can make dance sequences following their own ideas of 


“What Can It Be?” (Ross Н. McGregor) 


what the action of the words mean, Examples of such songs are “Wind 
Song,’ “About a Butterfly,” and “Indian Warrior” in Our First Music. 
Also included in this category are some folk songs (“Yankee Doodle,” 
“You Turn for Sugar and Tea,” “Rig-a-Jig-Jig”) which are meant for 
dancing and which can be used for older children’s dance-making as well. 

It must be realized that the difference between dancing and doing 
а dance with younger children is very slight and relatively unimportant. A 
child may change directions enough times in one of the movement songs 
so that his interpretation actually approximates a dance sequence or, оп 
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the other hand, he may want to do nothing but run around to such a song 
as “Wind Song.” The child will make the final decision as to the kind of 
dance that emerges from the song to which he chooses to dance. 

The sone books used for references for younger children’s songs are 
the teachers’ editions of those series by companies which provide music 
books for most of our schools. It is difficult to choose between them, for 
they have all been compiled by well-qualified teachers of music. Because 
space does not permit, several books containing excellent songs have had 
to be omitted. Other things being equal, words adapted to folk melodies 


niys the Woodpecker in the Tree” (Ross H. McGregor) 


sometimes seem to provide the most interesting music. In some of the 
books directions for movement interpretation are quite specific. If the 
child is engaged in a dance-making enterprise, however, these should be 
disregarded, and within reason the child should decide how he wishes 
to move to the song. 

Most of the books include short excerpts of simple classical music 
without words which may be used for movement interpretation as well. 
Many singing games with more or less detailed directions may also be 
found in them. The classified tables of contents offer many unlisted songs 
which in another's opinion or in certain circumstances may be exactly 
right to dance to. 

It is reassuring to find so many songs and pieces of music in these 
modern song book series which emphasize basic movements and free 
thythmic and imitative play. Music teachers have learned that for younger 
children physical expression is the best approach to the thythmic elements 
of music. Within each reference, songs will be found about movement 
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activities of various kinds, about animals, birds, 
about nature and the seasons, and about the у 


inhabit the worlds of young children. 


and 
arious 


ts, about toys, 
characters which 


MOVEMENT AND DANCE SONGS FOR YOUNGER 


The following are from ‘Theresa Armita 
David Stevens, and J. Lillian Vandey 


CHILDREN 


Birchard and Company, 1944. 


About a Butterfly* 
Big Brown Веаг* 
Bounce the Ball 
Brown Duck, The 
Camels 

Circus Clown* 
Clown, The 
Drifting Snow 
Galloping 
Garden, The 
Hippety Нор 

I Like a Вапа* 


Big Brown Bear 
Donkey Music 
Gay Little Dance* 
Hippety Hop 
Hobby Horse 

Hop Little Frog 


The following are from Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Louis С, Wersen, Our Singing World 


Bear 

Busy, Buzzy Bee 
Clock, The 

Cricket 

Elephant 

Gid-Dap 

Giraffe 

Greeting Song 

Hop Up, Hop Down 


Liner and the Tu 
Little Bunny Hops 
My Funny Jumping Jack* Winter 
My Humming Top 
Spanish Dance* 


Our First Music 
Indian Songs and Dances* 
Jingle Bells* 

May Baskets 
Merry-Go-Round, The* 
Mister Turtle 

Musical Goblin, Тһе? 
My Dolly 

My Scooter 

Owls, The 

Pinocchio Skips 
Pinocchio Walks 

Play Ball 


Our Sones 


Tue KINDERGARTEN Воок 
I Am a Big Train 
Tm a Spinning Top 
Jumping Jack 
Let’s Dance Around 

the Christmas Tree 

Like a Leaf 
Lion 
Milkman’s Horse, The 
My Pretty Butterfly 


* May be considered both movement and dance songs. 


ge, Peter W. Dykema 
еге, A Singing School Series, С. С. 


Gladys Pitcher, 


Playing in the Band 
Pony Cart, The* 
Pony Rides 

Puppets 

Quack, Quack, Quack 
Skipping Along 

Song of the Corn, The 
Swinging 

Turkey, The 

When I Take a Walk 
Wind Song* 

Wooly Worm, The 


I'm Learning To Dance* Storm Clouds* 
g, The* Trot, Trot, Trot 
Waves 


Wish, A* $ 
Wonderful Man of Snow, А 


Mabelle Glenn, Lorrain E. Waters, and 
Series, Ginn and Company, 1959. 


Round and Round 
See Me Jump Up 
See-Saw Sacradown 
Skipping Is Fun 
ПІ Skate оп My 
Roller Skates 
Jack in the Box 
Tippy Tip Toe 
Will You Come 
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Tne First Grave Воок 


Blacksmith, ‘The 
Camel, The 
Elephant, The 
Fireman, The 


Halloween* My Top 

Here We Go A-Riding Pop Corn 

Hop Hop Santa’s Coming 
Гт a Little Christmas Tree Seal, The 

Im a Little Teapot See-Saw 


Jack-in-the-Box 


Jingle, Jingle 

Little Frog, A 
Making a Snow Man 
Milkman’s Horse, The 


See the Windmill 


Sleigh Ride* 

Snow 

Song of the Bee 

This Old Man* 

Tip Toe Song 
Thumpety Drum 

Trot, Trot, Trot 

Up on the Housetop* 
Wind, The 

Watch Me Swing High 


Sincinc ом Our Way 


Dive, Ducks, Dive 

Funny Old Clown, The 
Goblin Lives in Our House* 
Halloween* 

Hear the Christmas Bells 
Here We Go A-Riding 

I'm a Little Christmas Tree* 
I Wish You a Merry Christmas* 
Jack O’Lantern 

Little Ducky Duddle 

Motor Boat, The 

Mr. Mosquito 

Old Santa’s Coming* 


Rain in the Night 

Run and Walk 

Scissors Man, The 
Skipping and Walking 
Swing High, Swing Low 
Swinging and Singing 
Tramping and Stamping 
Two Winds 

Up on the Housetop* 
We're Riding Our Bicycles 
Wind Elves, Тһе” 
Work and Play 
Working Day 


The following are from Mabelle Glenn, Helen Leavitt, Victor Rebman, and Earl 


Baker, The World of Music Series, 


Ginn and Company, 1943. 


Sinc A SONG 


Big Bear 
Bylo Bye 
Hippety Hop 
Kangaroo 


Dinky Donk 
Echo, The ы 
Е апу, Тһе 
Halloween* 
Jumping Rope 


Merry Go Round, The 
Moon in the Sky* 
Our Music Game 
Playing Windmill 


Listen AND SING 


Little Ducky Duddle 
Mister Owl 

Mister Turkey* 

Old Jack Frost 
Robin, Robin 


Snowflakes* 
Stars, The* 
Swing Song 


Sandman, The* 
Skaters, The 
Two Blackbirds 
Wind, The 
Woodpecker, The 
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Airplane, The 

Clap and Click* 
French Market Song 
Growing 


The following are from 
Harriet Nordholm, Ro 


Series, Silver Burdette 


All the Ducks* 
And So We Ride 
Bear, The 

Bell Buoys 

Big Machines 

Big Steamer, The 
Caterpillars, The 
Diddle-dy, Diddle-dy* 
Down, Down! 
Drill, The 

Fiddler Play for Me 
Giddy-ap Pony 
Going to Boston* 
Hayride 

Helicopter, The 
Hurdy Gurdy* 

In the Garden 
Jack in the Box 
Jigglety Jogglety 
Jim-Along Josie* 


Ally-Galoo-Galoo* 
At Our House* 
Bling Blang 

Boo!* 

Chug-a-Run 

Circus Parade* 
Clocks and Watches 
Clown, The 

Fish 

Galoshes 

Goodbye Old Paint* 


RHYTHMS AND RHYMES 


Harvest Festival, The* 


Indians 


Nine Red Horsemen 


Ooopsy Daisy Oh! 


James [.. Mursell, Gl; 
у Е. Е. teeburg, 
Company, 1956, 


Skating 
Го Market 
Wind, The* 


adys Tipton, Beatrice Landeck, 
and Jack М. Watson, Music for Living 


Music THROUGH тнк Day 


Jingle Bells* 

Lawn Mower, The 

Let’s Go Walking 

Lighthouse, The 

Lion, The 

Little Jumping Joan 

Little Red Caboose 

Little Red Wagon* 

Little Tugboat 

Merry Go Round 

My Little Dog 

Mud 

Now it is Christmas- 
time* 

Old Gray Cat, The* 

Over the River and 
Through the Woods 

Playing Firemen 

Pounding Waves, The* 

Pufferbillies 


Music In Our Town 


Growing Crops* 
Гт on my Way* 
In the City Park* 


Jump, Jump, Jump 


Jumping Rope 
Lavender’s Blue* 
Merry-Go-Round 
Milkman, The 
Mister Echo 
My Dream* 
My Little Pony* 


Rig-a-Jig-Jig” 

Sailboat Song, The 

Sawing Firewood 

Seals, The 

See Saw, The 

Skip to My Lou* 

Stamping Land 

Steam Shovel 

Stop Go 

Torah Orah* 

Turtle 

Twinkle Twinkle Little Star 
We Go Traveling 

White Pony 

Who Will Come With Me? 
Wind Blew East, The 
Witches and Owls* 

Work Horses 

Yankee Doodle* 


Old King Cole* 
Our Ponies 
Puppets 
Rig-a-Jig-Jig 

River Boat* 
Scraping-Up Sand* 
Shake My Hand* 
Skip to my Lou* 
Snowstorm* 
Stooping on the Window 
Swinging 
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This Old Man* We're Going Round Wind in the Corn 

Train is a-Coming the Mountain* Yankee Doodle* 

Trees іп Autumn™ We wish You a Merry You Turn for Sugar and 
Up on the Ноизеюр* Christmas* Tea* 


The following are from William R. Sur, William R. Fisher, Mary R. Talbert, 
Adeline McCarr, This Is Music Series; Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1961. 


Book 2 
Allee Allee O, The My Pretty Little Miss 
All the Pretty Little Horses* Over the River 
Clapping Land Pony Trot 
Dancing Song* Riding in a Taxi* 
Going to the Fair* (Ach Ja) Sambalele (refrain) * 
Hallowe'en Faces* Skating Away* 
Here Dances Bi-ba Butzemann* Sur le Pont d’Avignon* 
Kookaburra Tanga Leo* 
Little Train, The To Market, To Market 
Marching to Pretoria 

Book 3 

A-Hunting We Will Go* My Gondola 
Autumn Fun Navajo Happy Song* 
Children Running Oh! Susanna* 
Dancing the Merengue* Old Brass Wagon* 
Down the River* Play, Tambourine* 
Halloween Is Very Queer* Silver Rocket Ship, The 
I Love My Rooster Skating 
Let Us Go Walking Way Out West* 
Lone Star Trail, The We Wish You a Merry Christmas* 
Mein Hands Wind, The* 


My Boat 


OTHER SONG BOOKS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


_ Following are other books of songs that contain excellent selections for use 
in school or at home. Many can be used for movement and dance with both 
younger and older children. 


Association for Childhood Education International, Songs Children Like— 

Folk Songs from Many Lands, 1200 Fifteenth Street, №. W., Washington 14 
D.C., 1958. 

Satis W. Coleman, and Alice G. Thorn, Singing Time (1929), Another Singing 
Time (1937), А New Singing Time (1952), The John Day Company. 

Beatrice Landeck, Songs to Grow On (1952), Моге Songs to Grow On (1954), 
Marks and Sloane Company. 
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Norman Lloyd, The New Golden Song Book, Simon and Schuster, 1955, 

Laura MacCartney, Songs for the Nursery School, Willis Music ¢ `отрапу, 1954, 

Ruth Crawford Seeger, American Folk Songs for Children, Doubleday and 
Company, 1948, 


WITH OLDER CHILDREN 


The song approach to dance-making is most profitable to use with older 
children, provided some exploration of movement апа musical forms 
is part of their background. The form of the song itself offers a framework 
upon which movement interpretation may be constructed. Hence, many 
of the decisions which must be made in composing from a dance idea, 
such as the length of movement phrases or their sequence in the dance 
form, are eliminated from the creative process. 

A necessary part of the process of working with songs, of course, is the 
learning of the words and an analysis of the musical form so that it may 
be accurately reproduced in the dance form. Word phrases or lines which 
аге repeated in the song should be repeated in their respective movement 
sections, if not identically, at least in a variation of the original treatment 
which is not too great a departure from it. A repeated melody with differ- 
ent words, however, may depart considerably from its original moyement 
statement. 

This principle of composition for the verse-chorus type of song, or two- 
part form (“Captain Jinks,” “Oh Susannah,” “The Blue-Tail Fly,” “Jingle 
Bells”), will evolve a dance in which each repetition of the chorus (the 
same words sung to the Same music) uses at least portions of the same 
movement material used in the first chorus. The successive verses, however, 
each having different words even though similar music, may be quite dif 
ferent in movement and form. 


In the song approach, then, the words determine the movement that 
will be used to interpret them 


others should be omitted, 
Rounds may be used to dance to merely as one uses a single short song, 
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or they may be so constructed that they can be danced as rounds are 
usually sung. The only problem is the use of space. When the round is put 
together, the direction of the movement of one group must not be such 
that it interferes with the movement which another group is doing at the 


same time to another part of the song. A quick way of making a dance 


to a round is to assign one line of the song, with the direction in which the 
movement must go, to each group ог voice of the round. То use an obvious 
example, the first line of “Scotlands Burning” might be done moving for- 
ward, the second line in place or from side to side, the third line moving 


backward, and the fourth line turning around. Each of four groups would 
make the movement for one of these lines; the four parts would be put 
together; all four groups would learn the entire dance and then perform 
it and sing it as a round. 

Two songs sung together may have movement interpretations which are 
performed simultaneously. Examples of familiar songs which may be com- 
bined in this way are “Ten Little Indians” and “Skip To My Lou,” the 
choruses of “Blue-Tail Fly” and “Shoo Fly” and certain rounds (see Music 
in Motion on p. 221). Some of the principles described for the making of 
a movement interpretation to a round would apply here. The movement 
design of one song should relate and contrast in certain ways to that of 
the other so that unity and variety in the total form is achieved. 


DANCE SONGS FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


The dance songs listed below represent only a small part of the available 
song literature which can be used to make delightful dances. Current re- 
search into American folk music constantly produces regional songs, many 
of which make appropriate dance material. However, there is hardly a 
songbook in any school in which at least some of these songs will not be 
found. An imaginative teacher will find others, too, that will stimulate boys 
and girls to make dances about them. 

The classification of songs for older children follows their developing 
cultural interests, with songs from America and other countries, some work 
songs, cowboy songs, and sea chanteys, a number of rounds, and some 
Songs appropriate for Christmas. Dance songs used for Christmas celebra- 
tions should tell about the festival of the season rather than about its re- 
ligious significance; then children of all religions can join in using them 
for dances. 

_ The complete references for the book titles listed under each classifica- 
tion are given at the end of this chapter. Teachers are also referred to the 
music books for upper grades in the school music book series for many of 
these songs, as well as some listed for younger children. 
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AMERICAN FOLK AND TRADITIONAL, SONGS 


Arkansas Traveler 

Band Played On, The 

Blue-Tail Fly, The 

Buffalo Gals 

Camptown Races 

Can’t You Dance the 
Polka 

Clementine 

Daisy, Daisy 

Dixie 

Erie Canal, The 

Frog Went A-Courting 

Going to Boston 

Good Morning Mr. Zip- 
Zip-Zip 

Good Night Ladies 


REFERENCES FOR AMER 


All American Song Book 


American Folk Songs for Children 
Fireside Book of F olk Songs 


“Git on Board” 


Ja-Da 

Jim Along Josie 

Jingle at the Window 

Jingle Bells 

K-K-K-Katy 

ГАГ Liza Jane 

Little Annie Rooney 

Man on the Flying 
Trapeze 

Nellie Bly 

Oh Susanna 

Old Gray Mare, The 

Old Zip Coon 
(Turkey in the Straw) 

Polly Wolly Doodle 

Pop Goes the Weasel 


Red River Valley 

Reuben and Rachel 

She'll Be Coming 
‘Round the Mountain 


Shoo 11у, Don’t Bother 
Me 

Shuckin’ of the Сот 

Some Folks 


Sourwood Mountain 
Sweet Betsy from Pike 
Wait for the Wagon 
When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home 
While Strolling Thru 
the Park One Day 
Yankee Doodle 


ICAN FOLK Амр TRADITIONAL Soncs 


Mammoth Collection of American 


Songs 


Music Everywhere 


Singing America 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


SONGS OF AND ABOUT OTHER COUNTRIES 


Australian 
Kookaburra 
Waltzing Matilda 
Austrian 
Cuckoo, Organ 
Grinder, The 
Bulgarian 
Festival Dance 
Chinese 
Chinese Evening 
Song 

Chinese Farmer’s 
Song 

Hop Sing Lee 


Treading the Water 
Wheel 
Yangtze Boatman’s 
Chantey 
Czech 
Came A-Riding 
Dancing in the 
Woods 
Walking at Night 
Danish 
Dance Duet, A 
Ole and Christine 
Roseli} 
Strike Up a Waltz 
Tune 


Dutch 
Broom, The 
Dancing in Holland 
Little Dutch Mina 
English 
Keeper, The 
Oh Dear! What Can 
the Matter Be? 
Oh, No John н 
Oh, Soldier, Soldier 
Tailor and the 
Mouse, The 
French 
Dancing Through 
the Corn 
Laughing, Ho Ho 
Pat-a-Pan 


French Canadian 

La Cuisinière 

Riding on a Donkey 
German 

Ach Ja 

German Band, The 

Susy, Little Susy 
Greek 


Jingling Bracelets 
Hungarian 

Hi Ya Hi 

Making Flour 
Irish 


Cockles and Mussels 
Galway Piper 
Wandering Willie 
Italian 
Brandolina 
Jamaican 
Sailor, The 
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Latin American and 
Mexican 
Cielito Lindo 
La Cucaracha 
Ris, Ras 
Santo San Juanito 
Si, Senor 
Norwegian 
In Vossevangen 
Polish 
Dancing the 
Mazurka 
Little Grove, All in 
Green 
Russian 
Meadowlands 
Minka 
Pedlar, The 


Scottish 
Comin’ 
Rye 
Wee Cooper О” 
Fyfe, The 
Slovakian and 
Yugoslavian 
Dance, The 
Hey, Boy! Say, Boy! 
Swedish 
Crow, The 
Swiss 
Harvest Festival, The 
Weggis Dance 


Thru the 


REFERENCES FOR SONGS оғ AND ABOUT OTHER COUNTRIES 


Rhythms and Rimes 


All American Song Book 
Fireside Book of Folk Songs 


Music Everywhere 


Singing America 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


New Music Horizons, Book IV 


WORK SONGS, COWBOY SONGS, AND SEA CHANTEYS 


A-Roving 

Big Corral, The 
Blow the Man Down 
Boston Come-All-Ye 
Cape Cod Chantey 
Capital Ship, A 
Casey Jones 
Chick-a-Hunk-A 


Coasts of Barbary, The 

Cotton Needs Pickin’ 

Haul Away Jo 

I've Been Workin’ on 
the Railroad 

John Henry 

Night Herding Song 

Old Chisholm Trail 


One More Day 

Rio Grande 
Sacramento 
Shenandoah 

Smokin’ of the Corn 
Whoopee Ti Yi Yo 
Yeo Heave Ho 


REFERENCES FOR WORK SONGS, COWBO¥ SONGS, AND SEA CHANTEYS 


All American Song Book 
American Folk Songs for Children 
Fireside Book of Folk Songs 


Music Everywhere 


Singing America 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
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ROUNDS 

A-Hunting We Will Get Acquainted Merry Christmas 

Go Hey Ho, Nobody Row v, Row Your 
Christmas Is Coming Home Boa 
Clock, The Hey Ho! То the Green- Scotland's Burning 
Come Follow wood Three Blind Mice 
Donkey, The Kookaburra 
Ducks on a Pond Little Tom Tinker 
Frère Jacques (Are You Lovely Evening 

Sleeping) Merrily Merrily 

REFERENCES FOR ROUNDS 
“Git on Board” Singing America 
Rounds and Canons The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


CHRISTMAS SONGS 


As I Sat on a Sunny Here We Come Twelve Days of Christ- 
Bank A-Caroling mas, The 

Christmas Eve Is Here Here We Come Up on the House Top 

Christmas Is Coming A-Wassailing Wassail, Wassail 

Dame, Get Up апа Jingle Bells We've Been a While 
Bake Your Pies Patapan a-Wandering 


Deck the Halls 


REFERENCES FOR CHRISTMAS SONGS 
American Folk Songs for Children Fireside Book of Folk Songs 
Christmas Carols from Many Coun- Singing America 
tries The Christmas Caroler’s Book 


CONTEMPORARY SONGS 


There are many good contemporary songs which offer possibilities for 
older children’s dance-making. Most of the Walt Disney productions have 


cessfully used for children’s dances; a song like “High Hopes” and the 
nonsense: verses of “Манту Doats” are examples of dance songs which 
children enjoy. A discriminating teacher will find others which have lively 


thythms, fresh melodies, and words which are oriented to children’s in- 
terests, 
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LIST OF REFERENCES FOR OLDER CHILDREN’S 
DANCE SONGS 


АП American Song Book, compiled and edited by Joseph Е. Maddy апа W. 
Оно Miessner, Robbins Music Corp., 1942. 


American Folk Songs for Children, by Ruth Crawford Seeger, Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1948. 
Christmas Carols from Many Countries, arranged by Satis Coleman and Elin 


Jorgenson, G. Schirmer, Inc., 1934. 
Fireside Book of Folk Songs, selected and edited by Margaret Bradford Boni 


and arranged by Norman Lloyd, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1947. 

“Git on Board,” compiled by Beatrice Landeck, Edward В. Marks Music Corp., 
1944. 

Mammoth Collection of American Songs (Series No. 111, edited by Hugo 


Frey, Robbins Music Corp., 1941. 

Music Everywhere, from “A Singing School Series,” C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, 1944. 

New Music Horizons Book IV, from “New Music Horizons,” Silver Burdette 
Company, 1944. 

Rounds and Canons, arranged by Harry Robert Wilson, Hall and McCreary 
Company, 1943. 

и а and Rimes, from “Тһе World of Music Series,” Ginn and Company, 
943. 

Singing America, compiled by Augustus Zanzig, C. C. Birchard and Company, 
1941; edition with accompaniments. 

The Christmas Caroler’s Book, arranged by Torstein C. Kvamme, Hall and 
McCreary Company, 1935. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs, edited by John Beattie, William Breach, 
Mabelle Glenn, et al., Hall and McCreary Company, 1923. 
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Approach from Words 


Verbal accompaniment for dance is not new. Much of primitive dance 
was accompanied by rhythmic chanting and shouting. The choruses of 
the great Greek tragedies were spoken and danced together, the movement 
serving to reinforce the emotional impact of the memorable words. 

Today the chanted rhyme of the square-dance caller is an example of 
verbalizing as dance accompaniment. It is true that there may be a fiddle 
or so in the background, but that is merely to keep the beat. The accents, 
phrases—the larger rhythms—are the caller’s responsibility. It is he who 
declaims the sequence of the dance, embroidering each part with his own 
special patter. The dancers respond only on his signal, and the way they 
dance often depends on the lustiness and gaiety of his calls. 

Children have long used simple chants for many of their games, partic- 
ularly those which have dramatic significance. Much less has been done 
with words as motivation or accompaniment for dance movement. Yet even 
single words, used for their action potential or as suggested imagery, offer 
а wealth of material for movement exploration and manipulation as may 
be seen in Part II of this book. Simple jingles, slogans, and rhymes offer 
excellent accompaniment for dance movement, being in themselves 
thythmic and suggesting action in their words. Most children learn nursery 
thymes, counting-out rhymes, and nonsense rhymes of one sort or another 
at home or in nursery school and kindergarten. Mother Goose rhymes 
usually suggest dramatic action besides being strongly rhythmic in char- 
acter. Some suggest dance interpretation by a single figure, as in “Тот, 
Tom, the Рірег Son”; others by two characters, as in “Little Miss Muffet” 
and the spider; others by several, as in “Sing a Song of Sixpence.” 
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Even more interesting for dance interpretation are тапу children’s 
poems, some written in definite metrical lines or verses, and others, un- 
thymed and of freer thythmic construction, allowing for irregular move- 
ment phrases. On the whole, a poem offers opportunity for a freer thythmic 
interpretation for dance-making than does a song or music. The metric beat 
of note and measure is less arbitrary and inflexible in an ac ompaniment 
of words alone. 

Most authorities believe that children’s appreciation of poetry involves 
more than merely reading, understanding, and memorizing. А poem be- 
comes significant and will be remembered when it catches the child’s in- 
terest through its rhythmic and expressive verbal portrayal. Appreciation is 
often stimulated when the poem is related to another experience." Dancing 
out his own interpretation of its meaning could certainly be such an ex- 


It is not always necessary, when using rhymes or poetry for dance-making, 
that they provide the accompaniment for the dance movement. Many 
poems which have excellent dance potential may be difficult to fit to 
movement phrases because they are too long, too short, the action words 


made rather than as the accompaniment for its performance. Any thyme 
ог poem, whether or not it provides appropriate accompaniment, can be 


have some depth of understanding of its meaning. Then working alone or 
ІП groups they structure dances which reflect the meaning in movement 
terms. Such dances may be unaccompanied, or music or sound effects 


might be used for the purpose. He can, however, adjust the tempo of 
certain lines to the movement interpretation he wishes to make, and the 
quality of the movement he chooses to perform should be echoed in the 


1 Choral speakin: 


5 Or verse speaking is an effective ai i i ith dance 
movement, Рр 5 id which combines well wit 
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For younger children the rhymed and metrically patterned poem is 
probably most useful of any kind. For them half the charm in 
а poem is iis measured rhythm, its rhymed words, which give it а feeling 
of movement. The meaning of the words is of secondary interest. 

Older children, however, whose developing intellectual powers demand 
that they probe deeper into the meaning of word symbols, will often prefer 
to use for dance-making the more freely structured poem or even a prose 
selection. In poems which are unthymed and whose rhythmical arrange- 
ment follows no definite meter, the movement interpretation can be much 
freer in its time structure. 


If a dancer so desires, and the meaning of the poem is not destroyed by 
interspersed pauses, he can continue in his own movement thythm beyond 
the actual spoken word. The meaning of word phrases or even single words 
can be extended by movement which continues in the silence after they 
are spoken. In this way, the dance actually creates a new rhythmic sequence 
built upon the flow of words and movement intermingled, sometimes both 
occurring together, sometimes either alone. 

Following is an example of a very simple rhyme made by children and 
used by them to accompany a dance about Gulliver. Although metered in 
word structure, it made possible rhythmic extension into movement in the 
silences after certain of the words were uttered. The rhythmic plan of the 
words and silences is indicated by note and rest symbols. 


tL ве. | 


Г am Gul-li-ver Gul -li- ver the Giant 


газта 421 


Ive tra-veled far I've tra- veled wide Гуе 


OS ЛОБЕ eae ot | 


been to ev- ту coun-try- side For 1 am Gul-li- ver 


(ea tee ds lt te | 


Gul-li- ver the Giant 


Another example is a bit of free verse written by a group of older chil- 
dren to accompany a dance about fog and wind. It permitted slow and 
quick movement, with many pauses to permit individual elaboration of 
their ideas about how the words should be interpreted. 
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The fog crawls, creeps, grows, covers everything, 
Spreads, is heavy, hangs low. 

І like to walk in the fog—it swirls around me. 
It is scary, it is thick, suddenly 

I can’t see— 

Then the wind, 

The wind blows it away. 


Some of the poems Suggested in the subsequent lists are built on a def 
nite metered structure, Examples of such poems аге “The Light-Hearted 
Fairy,” “Mrs, Peck-Pigeon,” “Swing Song” for younger children; and 
“Cargoes” and “Тһе Spirit of the Birch” for older children. Here the ас- 
companied movement will follow the pulse beats and a cents of the 
words much as a song is used. Tempo may be varied to a more considerable 
extent, however, than іп the singing of a song. This will allow time for 
movements suggested by the words, which would not be possible were 
there not this variation in tempo. Some of the poems are irregular in their 
timing, and there is no definite periodicity of beats which must be observed 
in their reading. Therefore, the children may determine their own timing 
and manipulate it as they wish, to accompany the movement they invent 
to express the meaning of the words. Examples of such poems are “Lawn- 
Mower,” “Brown and Furry,” “Rabbits” for younger children; and “Fog” 
and “Storm” for older children. 

Only certain poems lend themselves to dance interpretation. Of some 
of the poems selected, only certain stanzas are usable, as the first stanza 
of “Rabbits” and the first two stanzas of “Cat” by Dorothy W. Baruch in 
Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. Poems which tell about some kind of 
> Ог а character ог thing that moves, or a particular plot which 
і novements are excellent choices for dances. Poems 
which describe for the most part how something looks, feels, smells, tastes, 


aspirations, reflections, contemplations; which are several stanzas long; 
ideas that are too complicated to express in move- 


ne proce Presenting a poem as accompaniment for dance- 
making 1s similar in most Ways to the procedure used for songs. When a 
single narrator ( usually the teacher) accompanies the dances made by the 
i reading the variations in tempo or т 
to make in the words, The quality of 
movement desirable for the interpretation of certain words will also be 
Suggested in the expression given them by her voice. The movement se- 
quences which the children invent will then follow the thythmic sequence 
and the expressive quality of her words, When children recite their own 
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poems as they make their dances, however, each child or group of children 
may follow their own ideas as to how the poem should be read, and hence 
how the sequence of movements should be made to interpret it. Older 
children will be able and probably will prefer to compose their dances to 
poems in this fashion. 

The dance poems for both younger and older children referred to in this 
chapter represent only a few which have possibilities for dance use. They 
are listed to give the dance teacher an idea of the sort of poem or part of 
a poem which suggests dance movement. She may find others from her own 
collection or by consultation with the literature teacher. 


WITH YOUNGER CHILDREN 


LEADS INTO DANCE-MAKING 


One of the characteristic rhythmic activities which very young children 
invent is the continued repetition of words in a thythmic sequence, often 
without meaning to anyone but themselves. It is probably not happen- 
stance that one of the first words which many babies learn to say is “Bow- 
wow,” combining as it does rhymed sounds in a duple grouping. Preschool 
children often accompany their play activities with their own chanted 
verbal improvisations, and often the words they use to name their toys or 
pets or imaginary companions have a rhythmic flavor. This appeal is not 
limited to children. Many commercial products attest to the fact that a 
rhythmic flavor in the name of the product adds to its attraction for the 
consumer. If the name is not rhythmic, the slogan, rhyme, or song which 
advertises the product on television or radio provides the rhythmic quality, 
sometimes to the point of satiation! 

Teachers should freely explore the use of words as accompaniment for 
the dance activities of younger children, whether or not other accompani- 
ment is lacking. ‘There are all the common words which children delight 
in, and many sound phrases which they will invent to describe certain 
movement activities. Their rhythmic response is easier to bring about 
accurately if the accompaniment is their own and not imposed from 
without. 

Some obvious examples of such words and sounds whose continued 
repetition offers a definite rhythmic accompaniment are the following: 

Sounds of animals: Bow-wow, me-ow, purr-rr, quackety-quack, peep-peep, 
cheep-cheep, cut-cut-cut-cudaw-cut, cock-a-doodle-doo, gobble-gobble, baa- 
baa, moo-00, clippety-clop, buzz-zz, to-whit-to-whoo, bob-o-link, соо-соо-соо, 
bob-white, whip-poor-will. 
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Sounds of things: Ding-dong, honk-honk, toot-toot, choo. hoo, clickety- 
clack, chug-chug, tick-tock, cuck-oo, ting-a-ling, bang-| boom-boom, 
pitter-patter, woo-00-00, tat-a-tat-tat, ack-ack-ack. 

Sounds of activity: Giddy-ap, whoa-oa, hippety-hop, w, rock-a-bye, 
tra-la-la, rap-tap-tap, ha-ha-ha. 

Nonsense syllables: | liggledy-piggledy, tiddledy-i-o, jigged jig, bumpety- 
bumpety-bump, dum-deedle-dum, eenie-meenie-minic-; ibety-bibety- 
sibety-sab, Tansom-pransom-tee-i-o, acka-back-a-boo, fee-fi-fo-fı m, gilly wolly 
gump, Moppsikon Floppsikon. 

Selling calls: Pea-nuts, pop-corn, hot-dogs, ham-burger с-стеаш, bal- 
loons, ice-cold-pop, yum-yum-yum, 

Words of greeting and farewell: Hello, hi there, yoo-hoo, how-do-you-do, 


how are you, Happy birthday, Merry Christmas, Happy New Year, good- 
bye, so-long, fare-thee-wel], 

The next type of word accompaniment which offers some thing more in 
the way of content, and hence sequence of movement, is the many chil- 
dren’s rhymes and jingles from Mother Goose and other sources? in which 


rhythmic movement interpretation. An excellent example is Piper Watty’s 
engaging story, “The Little Engine That Could,” which tells about the 
little engine moving slowly and laboriously up a steep hill to the words 
“Think I can,” and quickly and freely down the other side to the words 
“Thought I could.” 
nother source of verbal accompaniment is the rhymes which the chil- 
dren themselyes write. Many children will write delightful little poems if 
encouraged by creative teachers. Some of the children may well be inspired 
y a pleasant movement experience that they have had and which they 
wish to describe in word symbols. Such poems make an excellent accom- 


paniment for movement interpretation by other children when they are 
brought to their attention. 


Complete Nonsense Book, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1948, 
А К Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935; Саг 
Нар Hole ae in My Pocket, The Rhymes and Chants of Young Americans, 
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DANCE POEMS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


From Poems To Grow On, compiled by Jean McKee Thompson, Beacon Press, 


1957. 
Baby Seeds Unknown 
Cat Mary Britton Miller 
Ducks, The Alice Wilkins 
Earth Worm Mary McBurney Green 
Falling Star, The Sara Teasdale 
Fuzzy Wuzzy, 

Creepy Crawly Lillian Schulz 
Galoshes Rhoda W. Bocmeister 
Kite, The Harry Behn 


Little Jumping 
Girls, The 

Little Plant, The 
Mrs. Peck Pigeon 
Rabbits 
Shadow Dance 
Snowflake, The 
Summer Sky 
Swing Song, A 
What They Are For 


Kate Greenaway 
Kate Louise Brown 
Eleanor Farjeon 
Dorothy W. Baruch 
Ivy O. Eastwick 
Walter de la Mare 
Ruth McKee Gordon 
William Allingham 
Dorothy Aldis 


From Story and Verse for Children, selected and edited by Miriam Blanton 


Huber, The Macmillan Company, 1955. 


Busy Carpenters James S. Tippett 
Cat Mary Britton Miller 
Caterpillar, The Christina G. Rossetti 


Dancing Eleanor Farjeon 
Halloween Harry Behn 
Kangaroo, 

The Elizabeth Coatsworth 
Little Star Jane Taylor 
Merry Go 

Round Dorothy W. Baruch 
Moonlight Maud E. Uschold 


Night Was Creeping James Stephens 
Mrs. Peck-Pigeon Eleanor Farjeon 
Rabbit, The Edith King 


Some One Walter de 1а Mare 
Skyscrapers Rachel Field 
Squirrel, The Author Unknown 
Thanksgiving 

Day Lydia Maria Child 
White Window, 

The James Stephens 
Who Has Seen 

The Wind Christina С. Rossetti 
Wind, The Robert Louis Stevenson 
Wings and 

Wheels Nancy Byrd Turner 
Woodpecker, 

The Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


From Sung Under the Silver Umbrella, poems for young children selected by 
the Literature Committee of the Association for Childhood Education, Тһе 


Macmillan Company, 1946. 


Brown and 


Furry Christina G. Rossetti 
Cat Dorothy W. Baruch 
Cat Mary Britton Miller 
Conversation Anne Robinson 
Corn-Grinding Song 

(Butterflies) Natalie Curtis, tr. 
Crescent 

Moon Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


Different 

Bicycles Dorothy W. Baruch 
Down! Down! Eleanor Farjeon 
Envoi Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Fly Away Christina С. Rossetti 
Lawn-Mower Dorothy W. Baruch 
Light-Hearted Fairy, 


The Author Unknown 
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Little Wind Kate Greenaway 


Merry Go 

Round Dorothy W. Baruch 
Mrs. Peck-Pigeon Eleanor Farjeon 
Rabbits Dorothy W. Baruch 


Squirrel, The Author Unknown 


From Let’s-Read-Together Poems, 


Stop-Go Dorothy W. Baruch 
Swing, The Robert Louis Stevenson 
White Window, 


The James Stephens 
Who Has Seen the 
Wind? Christina С. Rossetti 


an anthology of verse for choral reading 


selected by Helen А. Brown and Harry J. Heltman, Haryer & Row, 1949. 


Boots, Boots, 


Boots Leroy Е. Jackson 
Cover Frances M. Frost 
Crescent 

Moon Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


Funny the Way Different 


Cars Start Dorothy W. Baruch 
Galoshes Rhoda W. Bacmeister 
Jack Frost Author Unknown 
Merry Go 

Round Dorothy W, Baruch 
Milkman’s Horse, 

The Author Unknown 


Mrs, Peck-Pigeon 


Eleanor Farjeon 
My Funny Umbrella 


Alice Wilkins 


From Here, There and Everywhere by 
1928. 


Balloon Man, Тһе 
Easter Rabbit, The 
Grasshoppers, The 


My Kite Barbara and Beatrice Brown 
My Shadow Robert Louis Stevenson 
Playing Leaves, 


The Ora Clayton Moore 
Pop Corn 

Song, A Nancy Byrd Turner 
Rabbit, The Edith King 
Rabbits Dorothy W. Baruch 
Robin Tom Robinson 
Seesaw Evelyn Beyer 
Skyscrapers Rachel Field 
Snow Alice Wilkins 


Squirrel, The 
White Window, 
The 


Author Unknown 


James Stephens 


Dorothy Aldis, С. Р. Putnam's Sons, 


Need, A 
What They Are For 


From Taxis and Toadstools by Rachel Field, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1944. 


Elves and Apple Trees 
Skyscrapers 
Stay Ashores, The 


White Birches 
Wind, The 
Woods 


From When We Were Very Young by А. А. Milne, Е. Р. Dutton & Со., 1949. 


Daffodowndilly 
Hoppety 


Twinkletoes 
Lines and Squares 


From Now We Ate Six by A. A. Milne, Е. Р. Dutton & Co., 1927. 


Busy (Round About) 


Swing Song 
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From Sing-Song by Christina С. Rossetti, The Macmillan Company, 1948. 


Brown апа Furry What Do the Stars Do? 
Fly Away, Fly Away Over the Sea Who Has Seen the Wind? 
Lullaby, Oh, Lullaby! 


From A Child’s Garden of Verses by Robert Louis Stevenson, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1947. 

My Shadow Wind, The 

Rain Windy Nights 


Swing, The 


WITH OLDER CHILDREN 


LEADS INTO DANCE-MAKING 


The popular activity of cheerleading is a good example of movement 
following a rhymed and/or rhythmic sequence to accompany a vociferous 
chant. Boys particularly, but girls as well, enjoy making vigorous move- 
ments to accompany their school cheers or the cheers of a high school or 
college with which they are familiar. Often they like to invent their own 
cheers or to ask adults for their school cheers to use. 

A classic example of a cheer which has easy timing and to which any 
school name can be attached is: “One, two, three, four, who are we for, 
қ , tah, rah, rah!” 

A few others which every youngster who supports a school team knows 
are the following: 


Yea-a--------team Rah, rah, rah, 
Yea-a- -team Ziss, boom, bah! 
Yca-a--------—-team Boom-alack-a, firecracker, 
Fight, fight, fight! Ziss, boom, bah! 
school, fight, fight! о تتت‎ 
school, fight, fight! Rah, rah, rah! 


Who fight? We fight! 
ш school, fight, fight! 


Television slogans are another field for rhythmic word accompaniment. 
Because of the often-exaggerated sentiments expressed, older children enjoy 
treating them humorously ог satirically in movement. An assignment to 
bring in well-known slogans which advertise certain commercial products 
and to make movement sequences to illustrate them, either individually or 
in groups, can provide much fun. 
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Older children also enjoy experimenting with movement to some of 
the sounds listed on page 286, particularly those that not obviously 
childish. This experimenting might develop into a comic dance made to an 
accompaniment of nonsense syllables; a vendor's dance with Peanuts, рор- 
сот, hamburgers and pop!” as its supporting rhythmic sequence; a greeting 
dance which examines the difference between “Hello” or “Hi” and “How 
do you do,” 


CHOOSING THE DANCE POEM 


Of the poems for older children listed below, some express more mature 
poetic ideas than others, and therefore may not be appropriate for all 
groups to attempt to put into dance form. A sensitive teacher will know 
the capabilities of her classes, whether they feel secure enough in the dance 
medium to re-create in movement what a particular poem means to them. 
Many children are deeply Tesponsive to poetry because it touches inner 


Mysterious Cat” by Vachel Lindsay and “Dancing” by Eleanor Farjeon. A 
free choice of poems on which to work should be given; and as certain chil- 


the lines are read, Here, children can be free in their interpretations be- 
cause the movement Sequence is not dictated by the word sequence of 
the poetry. Such an approach, essentially unstructured, should be reserved 
for older children, 

Children often like to compose their own jingles or rhymed verses about 
special events, people, or characters they know, their hopes and ambitions, 
and a multitude of other subjects. Some may be humorous, others serious. 
Those which lend themselves to movement interpretation may be used 


DANCE POEMS FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


From Story and Verse for Children, selected and edited by Miriam Blanton 
Huber, The Macmillan Company, 1955. 


Afternoon On Falling Star, The Sara Teasdale 
A Hill Edna St. Vincent Millay Fog Carl Sandburg 


“To whirl and to dance 


“To fling my arms wide 
Till the white day is done. 


In some place in the sun, 


“While night comes on gently, 


“Then rest at cool evening 
Dark like me. . .”* 


Beneath a tall tree 


* From Langston Hughes, “Dream Variation,“ The Dream Keeper, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1932. 


(Figures at right: Ross H. McGregor) 
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Hills 

Indian Summer Day 
On A Prairie, An 

Lobster Quadrille, A 

Mysterious Cat, The 


Hilda Conkling 


Vachel Lindsay 
Lewis Carroll 
Vachel Lindsay 


DUCATION 


Skating 

Swift Things Are 
Beautiful Elizal 

Velvet Shoes 


Herbert Asquith 


th Coatsworth 
Elinor Wylie 


From An Inheritance of Poetry, collected and arranged by Gladys L. Adshead 
and Annis Duff, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948. 


Almanac, An Fiona Macleod 


April Showers James Stephens 
Cargoes John Masefield 
Counting-Out 

Rhyme Traditional: English 
For a Mocking 

Voice Eleanor Farjeon 
Green Grow the 

Rushes, O Traditional: English 
Merry Are the 

Bells 


Traditional: English 


From Silver Pennies, a col 
son, The Macmillan Company, 1946. 


John Masefield 
Vachel Lindsay 
Vachel Lindsay 


Cargoes 
Mysterious Cat, The 
Potatoes’ Dance 


Months, The © 
“Over НШ Over 


iristina Rossetti 


Dale” William Shakespeare 
Prayer to the Dark 
Bird Traditional: Navajo Indian 


Rune of the Peat Fire, 

The Traditional: from the Gaelic 
Silent Snake, The Anonymous 
“Through the House Give Glimmer- 

ing Light” William Shakespeare 


lection of modern poems by Blanche Jennings Thomp- 


Spirit of the Birch, 
The 
Velvet Shoes 


Arthur Ketchum 
Elinor Wylie 


From Моге Silver Pennies by Blanche Jennings Thompson, The Macmillan 


Company, 1946, 


African Dance Langston Н ughes 


Caravans Hal Borland 
Fog, the Magician Melville Cane 
Trish 


Edward J. O’Brien 


From This Singing World, modern 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1926, 


Afternoon on a 
Hill Edna St. Vincent Millay 


From Gaily We Parade, a collec 
The Macmillan Company, 1946, 


Peppery Man, The 


Arthur Ma 
Tiptoe Night ish 


John Drinkwater 


Welcome to the New 
Year 
Wind Is a Cat 


Eleanor Farjeon 
Ethel Romig Fuller 


poems selected by Louis Untermeyet, 


“НО” 
Alfred Kreymborg 


Storm 
Tree, The 


tion of poems selected by John Е. Brewton, 


When Young Melissa 
Sweeps Nancy Byrd Turner 


From Sung 
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Under the Silver Umbrella, poems for young children selected by 


the Literature Committee of the Association for Childhood Education, The 


Macmillan Company, 1946. 


City of Falling Leaves, 


The Amy Lowell 
Dirge for a Righteous 

Kitten, A Vachel Lindsay 
Fog Carl Sandburg 


Sea Bird to the Wave, 


The Padraic Colum 
Snow Toward 
Evening Melville Cane 


From The Speech Choir, American poetry and English ballads for choral read- 
ing, by Marjorie Gullan, Harper & Row, 1937. 


Jazz Fantasia Carl Sandburg 
Johnny at the Fair Traditional 
King of the Yellow Butter- 


flies, The Vachel Lindsay 
Pioneers, Oh 

Pioneers Walt Whitman 
Pirate Don Durke of 

Dowdee Mildred Plew Meigs 


Rain 
Chant 
Robin-a-Thrush 
Swift Things are 
Beautiful Elizabeth Coatsworth 
Tide Rises, The 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Natalie Curtis Burlin, tr. 
English Ballad 


From Sing for Your Supper by Eleanor Farjeon, J. B. Lippincott Company, 


1938. 


Dancing 


Jolly March Wind 


Peddler, The 


From The Dream Keeper by Langston Hughes, Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 


African Dance 
Autumn Thought 
Dream Variation 
Homesick Blues 


Long Trip 
Walkers with the Dawn 
Youth 


From Johnny Appleseed and Other Poems by Vachel Lindsay, The Macmillan 


Company, 1949. 


Dirge for a Righteous Kitten, A 
Indian Summer Day on the Prairie, 
An 


King of Yellow Butterflies, The 
Mysterious Cat, The 
Potatoes’ Dance 


From Joyful Poems for Children by James Whitcomb Riley, The Bobbs-Merrill 


Company, 1946. 
A “Winky-Tooden” Song 
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From Sing-Song by Christina С. Rossetti, The Macmil! ‘ompany, 1948, 
Boats Sail on the Rivers Oh Lady Moon 
January Cold Desolate 
From Early Moon by Carl Sandburg, Harcourt, Brace ai mpany, 1939, 
Good Night Summer Stars 
Jazz Fantasia Sunsets 
Sea-Wash 
Selections from Haiku—Seventeen-Syllable Poems (the tiny verse-form in 
which Japanese poets have been working for hundreds of years), Peter Pauper 


Press, 1956, 


-- “> ee هه سه‎ а а --... > e> ча 


Арртоасћ from Music 


A time honored method of composing dances is to start with a favorite 
musical selection and then arrange steps and movements which fit the 
structure and quality of the music. Dances have been made in this fashion 
since the earliest recorded music and it is still the most prevalent practice 
in theatrical and concert dance. Contemporary concert dance has often 
departed notably from this custom by having the musical accompaniment 
composed either after a dance was made or during the choreographic proc- 
ess. Even contemporary dance artists, however, often use the traditional 
method of composing to a piece of music which appeals to them or which 
seems to embody the idea they wish to express. 

This approach to dance-making for children is excellent, but there is one 
obstacle which is sometimes insurmountable—the accompanist! Even 
though one selects simple music, an accompanist who is constantly available 
to help analyze the musical structure and to play parts of it for improvisa- 
tion, experimentation, or practice is a rarity in most children’s dance classes. 
If the dance teacher can fill this role as well, the probem is solved, and 
much can be done in composing dance to music which is structurally simple 
and descriptive enough to offer ideas for movement. 

Recordings of music can be used if the pieces are short and simple and if 
it is possible to manipulate the records so that parts of the selection can be 
heard and tried out in movement separately. Otherwise time is wasted, the 
record becomes worn, and the children become confused in their efforts 
to determine the musical phrases and sections. More and more records? 
are being made available which can be used in this way, and they fill a great 

1 See Chapter 29 for recordings of music for children’s dance-making. 
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need for both the performing and the composing of d as well as ac- 
companiment for the practice of dance skills, 

When music is used for making dances, there are wa which creative 
dance activity must be channeled if the dance and the з are to belong 
to each other. The dance must reproduce in movement juality, mood, 
feeling of the music. It must also accurately reproduc its form the 
thythmic structure of the music, that is to say, its timin its sequence 
of parts. It must obviously be definitely related to the pul ı and accents 
of the music, whether moving with them or against the syncopation. 
A movement phrase must parallel a musical phrase; it must never begin in 
the middle of one and finish in the middle of another. \ па melodic 
phrase differs considerably from one preceding it, the ement to it 
should show a similar change. Likewise, musical phrases which are repeated 
identically or almost identically should be reproduced in movement which 
may уату somewhat from that of the original phrase but is not radically 
different, 


The first step, then, after selecting a piece of music to which a dance 
is to be made, is to listen to it carefully. The quality of the music will be 
determined by such things as the kind of melody, harmony, dynamics, 
tempo, and accentuation. Improvisation and experimentation with move- 
ments which seem congenial to the music may follow this listening. 

The second step is listening to the music for its structure in order to 
determine its arrangement in phrases and sections. This is very important 
with older children where the music may be somewhat more complicated 
than that selected for younger children. The form of the music may be 
charted (as for example, АВС A) to make it easier to remember and 
to simplify the Stages of composing. 

Children may work individually, in couples, or in groups to make their 
dances. The procedures followed are similar to those described in Chapter 
17. However, from time to time the music should be played, on demand 


from the working groups or otherwise, so that the children may check their 
efforts with it, 


WITH YOUNGER AND OLDER CHILDREN 
LEADS INTO DANCE-MAKING 


The process of becoming sensitive to the quality of musical sounds, of 
reacting to their dynamics, pitch, duration, is important for the dance edu- 
cation of children as it is important for their musical education. Younger 
children should be encouraged to describe the sounds they hear in simple 
terms. Such obvious words as heavy, light, loud, soft, high, low, long, short, 
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fast, slow, are perhaps not as colorful or meaningful to them as their own 
unique descriptive words. Bang-y, scary, wispy, feathery, sleepy, tinkly, 
draggy suggest not only the tone quality but contain overtones of a dra- 
matic equivalent which lead more quickly into movement interpretation. 

Percussion instruments or the piano used as a percussion instrument to 
reproduce various tone qualities are most useful in this process. After the 
children have discussed how a gong sounds, or a wood-block, or a triangle, 
they may experiment with movement which looks and feels like the 
sound. As this experimentation merely involves movement reaction to the 
sound they hear, there need be no attempt to portray meaning in what is 
being done. Hence, the movements can be evaluated objectively as to 
whether they were appropriate to the sound rather than as to whether they 
had expressive implications. With children who have a meager background 
in expressing themselves through movement, this is a rewarding approach 
to use in effecting movement exploration. In their concentration оп ас: 
curately reproducing the musical sound in movement, shyness and embar- 
rassment disappear; the result is a variety of movement experiences many of 
which are unconsciously dramatic. 

Although it is a very efficient instrument for this purpose, the piano 

may not be as stimulating at first because its sounds are so familiar. There- 
fore it is better to start with percussion instruments which are novel and 
fun and which the children themselves can play. The familiar ones—drum, 
gong, wood-block, rattle, triangle, cymbals—can be augmented by such 
instruments as those listed on page 251. At first one instrament can be 
used alone, the children having several trials at producing movement which 
is congenial to its sound. Later, instruments giving contrasting sounds may 
follow in a sequence, so that a change from one movement quality to an- 
other will be made and then perhaps repeated. A gong and a wood-block 
provide a strong sound contrast, as do a slide whistle and a rattle. 
А With very simple improvisational abilities, the teacher can use the piano 
in the same way, for it is the richest single instrument there is for the 
production of musical sound. Sometimes children who play other instru- 
ments, such as a flute, recorder, accordion, violin, or one of the brass 
instruments, may be invited to play for such movement experimentation 
as well as to accompany finished dances. 

Other sounds which are related to musical sounds and which lend them- 
selves to movement interpretation are the whistles, sirens, bells, horns, and 
others that are such a definite part of living in a city. The rhythmic accelera- 
tion of a train engine starting with its bell sounding in a slower timing, the 
climactic wail of a siren, the intermittent ring of an alarm clock, the тоаг 
of a jet plane, the various sounds of construction machines are all familiar 
examples. The faraway whistle of a train, the crackle and snap of a bonfire, 
the sighing of the wind in the trees seem to belong to the country, and some 
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city children may not be familiar with them. Sound effects records are now 


available which may be used for dance improvisation from this approach, 
(See p. 431) 


DANCE MUSIC 


There is such a wealth of music which can be used for making dances 
that it seems best to list only a few representative selections and trust to 
the teacher's good judgment to choose others. In most of the school music- 
book series listed on pp. 270-273, the books containing accompaniments 
have excellent “Music for Listening” which in many cases is also good 
dance music. The music has the additional advantage of having been 
selected because of its interest for children. Some of it has a strong rhythmic 
appeal, some is suggestive of certain moods, feelings, or action sequences; 
all of it is short and of simple melodic line. ) 

Folk tunes usually make excellent music for dances and there are in- 
humerable examples of these in books of music for children. Some of the 
Music in the many collections of folk dances in our schools could be used 
to greater advantage for dance-making than merely for dance-learning. і 

Today many Composers are writing music which is meant for children’s 
playing, listening, and use for expressive movement. Some of this music, 
although designed for children, is still a little complicated for large groups 
to understand and work with. It has the advantage, however, of often 
departing from traditional time signatures, phrase lengths, and harmonic 
Sequences. A few examples of selections simple enough for use are in- 
cluded in the list of dance music. 

Only one reference is given for music of periods other than modern. 
This book, Play a Tune, contains excerpts from compositions by many 
great composers. The fact that they are merely short portions of e 
compositions may disturb many adults, but they represent about as much 
as a child сап listen to, analyze, and use at any one time. The melodies and 


The following are from Play a Tune by Mabelle Glenn, Helen 5. Leavitt, and 
Victor І, Е. Rebmann, Ginn & Company, 1936, 


Gay, LIVELY, LOCOMOTOR 


Album Leaf Grieg Bagatelle No, 5 Beethoven 
Allegretto Mendelssohn Canzonetta Reinecke 


на 
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Country Dance, A Moszkowski Russian Dance Napravnik 
Ecossaise No. 3 Schubert 5сһеггіпо Moszkowski 
Gigue Corelli Scherzo Mendelssohn 
Gigue Gretry Tarantella Heller 
Hunting Song Schumann Theme from Sonata 

La Roxelane Haydn No. 10 Scarlatti 
Le Tambourin Rambeau Theme from Sonata 

Passepied Delibes Op. 14, No. 2 Beethoven 
Queen of the Peris Aubert 


GROTESQUE, WEIRD, STRONG, OR SAD 


Halloween Spencer Paladin Laurens 
March Strickland Puck Grieg 
March of the Marionettes Gounod Slavonic Dance Dvorak 
Moment Musical Schubert Song Without Words Mendelssohn 
Moslem Swords Strickland Strange Man, The Schumann 
Nocturne Chopin 
Stow, GRAVE, SWINGING, DELICATE, OR FLOWING 

Canzonetta Hollander Minuet for Harpsichord Purcell 
Capriccio Haydn Minuet from Suite No. 6 Bach 
Caprice Gluck Musette Gluck 
Elfin Dance Grieg Nocturne Mendelssohn 
Gavotte Gluck Pastorale Glazounov 
Gavotte Grieg Roundelay Schumann 
Impromptu Schubert Theme Tchaikowsky 
Lullaby Grieg Valse Glazounov 
Lullaby Пјіпѕку Valse Glinka 
Lullaby von Weber Valse Grieg 
March Handel Waltz Brahms 
Minuet Bach Waltz Schubert 
Minuet Haydn 


Among the music of modern composers, that by Bela Bartok in the 
albums for children compiled by Katherine Davis ranks first in usefulness. 
Гһе pieces are short and of simple but unusual construction, and many of 
them are hauntingly beautiful. There are only a few which may not be 
appropriate for dance-making. 

Some of the other modern compositions listed may seem a little long for 
children’s dance-making, and some of their dissonances will fall strangely 
on ears unaccustomed to modern harmonies. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that children are not conditioned as are many adults to the more 
traditional harmonic and rhythmic structures of music. It is important 
that they hear and use modern music as much as possible so that they 
will appreciate and enjoy its beauty as they grow older. 
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Bartok, Bela, Albums of Selected Pieces compiled by Katherine Davis (Con- 
cord Series 605, 606), E. C. Shirmer Company, 1929, | 


Bloch, Ernest, Enfantines, Carl Fischer, Inc., 1924. 


Lullaby Pastorale Teasing 
Kabalevsky, Dimitri, Fifteen Children’s Pieces, Leeds Music ( poration, 1946, 
Dance Little Song, A 

Dance on the Lawn Novelette 

Etude Old Dance, An 

Little Fairy Tale, A Playing Ball 

Mect Modern Music, Part I, Mercury Music Corporation, 1943. 

Children Skating Rebikoff Peasant’s Song Bartok 
Holidays Gretchaninoft Playing Soldiers Rebikof 
Hurdy Gurdy Ке Кой Song of the Tramp Bartok 
Not Too Fast Bartok 


Meet Modern Music, Part II, Mercury Music Corporation, 1943. 


Dance Tune Bartok Theme and Two Varia- 
Energy Bartok tions Granados 
Morning Prokofieff Tristeza Carvajal 


Pinto, Octavio, Scenas Infantis, С. Schirmer, Inc., 1934. 


March, Little Soldier Run, Run 
Ring Around the Rosy Sleeping Time 


Rebikov, Vladimir, Silhouettes Opus 31, J. and W. Chester, Ltd., 1920. 


Children Skating (also in Meet Mod- Playing Soldiers (also in Meet Modern 
ern Music 1) Music 1) 

Lame Witch Lurking in the Forest, Shepherd Playing on His Pipe 
The 


Strolling Musicians 
Little Gir] Rocking Her Doll 


Scott, Cyril, Zoo, Edition 2115, Schott and Company, Ltd., 1930. 


Bear, The Rhinoceros, The 
Elephant, The Snake, The 
Giraffe, The Squirrel, The 
Monkey, The Tortoise, The 


Turina, Joachin, Le Cirque, Associated Music Publishers, 1932, 


Equestrian Jugglers 
Fanfare The Trained Dog 


Approach from Dance 


Movement 


An approach to the making of dances from dance movement is one which 
leads naturally and logically from the exploration and manipulation of 
movement and from its use in rhythm-oriented activities. It becomes the 
solving of a problem in sequential form, having no relation, at least at the 
outset, to imagery, dramatic motivation, or accompaniment. How move- 
ment may be put together to make a satisfying sequence in time and space 
is the goal, a direct and nonsubjective one. 

Sometimes the dances made from such an approach—individually, in 
couples, or in groups—are merely agreeable and exhilarating movement 
combinations, contrasted and balanced one against the other, with a begin- 
ning, middle, and end characterizing the total form. It might seem that 
they should more appropriately be called movement studies or etudes, but 
a child thinks in terms of his picture, his song, his dance, his story, not 
of his study. Sometimes, however, the combination may evoke dramatic 
overtones which, if deemed appropriate, may be carried beyond the arrange- 
ment of movements into the area of expression or communication. 


WITH YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Discovering new ways in which they can move on the basis of the tried 
and familiar is an absorbing activity for young children. Often such dis- 
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covery results in an imaginative projection of the movement into being or 
doing the thing which in their minds it resembles. Walking with the knees 
bent may result, among other things, in hunters stalking ; sitting on the 
heels, ducks going down to the pond; with the knees 1% ıarply upward, 
high-stepping horses or drum majors. 

For this reason the approaches to dance-making from magery, songs, 
or words seem more productive for the young child. It in to see how 
high or how fast one can jump, in what different shapes and directions, or 
how lightly. But a jumping child whose imagination is ve and whose 
movement expression has not yet become self-conscious or inhibited will 
probably become popcorn or а bucking broncho in no time at all. The 
habits of research and investigation consciously applied to а problem have 


not yet become a significant part of his learning. 

This does not mean that the exploration of movement for its own sake 
should not be a meaningful part of the program for younger children. 
Finding new ways of doing things is one of their constant joys. But 
dramatic connotations often follow such discoveries whether the teacher 
wills it or not, and such imaginative excursions should be encouraged rather 
than suppressed. 


WITH OLDER CHILDREN 


With older children, however, the approach from the use of dance skills 
is rewarding whenever the investigation of movement and rhythm leads 
naturally to the solution of a movement or rhythmic problem in dance 
form. The solving of a problem in movement affords a challenge to the 
older child’s ingenuity and invention. This movement experimentation, 
divorced from emotional or dramatic overtones, becomes a kind of game 
in which he sees how he alone or with a partner or group can manipulate 
or invent movement to achieve the stated goal. The satisfaction of having 
something to show the others which he or his group has made within the 
stated time serves as an impetus to endeavor, When several children are 
working together, stoup cooperation is essential if anything worth while 
is to be produced, For the teacher this process of problem-solving is an 


those who need help because of shyness, Overaggressiveness, poor work 


TYPICAL PROBLEMS ІМ DANCE-MAKING FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


The problems below should be used with older children who have 


Previously experienced or are presently working on the particular materials 
dealt with in each problem 
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Accompaniment will have to be improvised for their solution unless 
music suitable for a particular problem is available. When an accompanist 
is at hand who can improvise on the piano when informed of the time 
structure, quality, and movement phrases of the dances, this is undoubtedly 
the most interesting kind of accompaniment. Lacking such help (and most 
dance classes do), percussion instruments are an acceptable substitute. T'he 
teacher may accompany оп а drum when she is told the tempo and number 
of counts in each movement phrase. Better still, if several instruments are 
available, or even if not, a member of the group may be the accompanist. 
Having been part of the composing process, he knows the dance better than 
an outsider. Sometimes the dancers themselves may produce the accompani- 


ment on one or more small instruments with which they can move, ог 
through the use of their voices producing sounds appropriate to the move- 
ment. 

Dances can, of course, be performed without an accompaniment, рат- 
ticularly when there are many of them to see and eyaluate, the children 
counting the time structure for themselves. Many of the dances based on 
thythmic problems may be seen first in this way. If the completed dance 
seems to justify it, accompaniment can be added for a second viewing. 

The following typical dance problems may be simplified by eliminating 
certain elements, changed by substituting other elements, or used merely 
as examples for formulating new problems. 


MOVEMENT-ORIENTED PROBLEMS 


For a more complete explanation of terms, see Parts П and Ш. Children 
may decide on their own time structure for these dance forms or the teacher 
may assign the total number of counts or the number for each movement 
phrase. 


FOR ONE OR TWO PERSONS 


1. Make a dance using a simple movement unit that contains both locomotor 
and nonlocomotor movements in which the main element of the dance is 
a gradual change of speed from very slow to very fast and back to slow. 

2. Make a dance starting with a very small movement at a sitting or prone 
level. Gradually increase the dimension of the movement until a standing 
level and locomotor movement are involved. The sequence may suddenly 
or gradually decrease in dimension to the original movement. 

3. Make a dance in which such movements as swaying, soft pushing, and quiet 
walking are gradually done more and more forcefully until their movement 
quality is entirely changed. 

4. Make a dance using а combination of walks of different speeds and direc- 
tions, with changes in focus of gaze. 

5. Make a dance using walks, jumps, and claps in different speeds and direc- 
tions; use a sit at some place in the sequence. 
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6. Make a dance which combines a collapse, a stretch, a sway, and a turn, each 


performed any number of times and in sequence. 


7. Make a dance in which the interest lies in the contrast belwcen curving and 


rounded movement and sharply angled movement. 


8. Make a dance in which focus of gaze is the main factor of content and which 


contrasts a constant focus with a wandering focus. 


9. Make a dance which in some Way uses movement which is symmetrical con- 


Hee 


162 


trasted with movement which is asymmetrical, 


. Make a skipping or galloping dance, using big and small circles, and turns, 


and changing arm positions at least once. 


. Make a dance using a push and/or pull, changing level at least once, and 


combining with walking steps of different speeds. 


. Make a partner dance, using a skip and a slide, with movements which go 


forward, backward, away from and toward each other, and which turn 
around, 


. Make a partner dance using combinations of the step-hop and schottische, 


involving at least three different place relationships and contacts with one’s 
partner, 

Make a partner dance using movement contrasts as the content; partners may 
oppose each other (one Contrasting the other's movement), move together 
їп а sequence of contrasting movements, or use both methods. 

Make a partner dance using the polka to move through space, alternated 
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with different jumps and claps in one place facing partner; use any contact 
or place relationship. 

16. Make a partner dance using a strike and dodge combined with low-level 
walks, fast runs, and falls. 


FOR A GROUP 


1. Make a dance with a circle as its main formation, using both walks and runs. 
2. Make a dance in which there are two groups, one moving in place on any 
level with swings, claps, and turns, alternating with the other which moves 


ДҮ ЖАЙ Ша 


Design for Three—Together (Ross H. McGregor) 


through space with any locomotor movement. All should join in unison at a 
certain time or times during the dance. 

3. Make a dance in lines using a skip or polka, and changing from a double to a 
single line, and vice versa, at a certain point or points during the dance. 

4, Make a dance using a lift, carry, and place, combined with slow and fast walks 
and different levels of movement. 

5, Make a dance in threes or fours using any dance steps in 3/4 meter (waltz, 
waltz balance, mazurka, 3/4 run) which involves lines, circles, and winding 


under arches. 
6. Make a dance using locomotor and nonlocomotor movements in which a 
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difference in tempo is a definite factor, so that slow movements are con- 


trasted with fast movements either simultaneously or segui tially. 

7. Make a dance using locomotor and nonlocomotor m its in which a 
difference in force js a definite factor, so that strong heavy movements are 
contrasted with soft light movements, either simultaneous!) or sequentially, 

8. Make a dance in two groups, with one group using movements of very large 


dimension and the other using the same movements ехно! rely reduced in 


Design for Three—Apart (Ross H. McGregor) 


dimension. The dance might proceed by having the groups change Oe 
ments and then come together into one group to perform the movements in 
what might be considered their natural dimension. 

9. Make a dance іп а mass group using swings, sits, and falls in different speeds 
and different body facings, with one or two breaking away from the group at 
times with any type of locomotor movement. 


RHYTHM-ORIENTED PROBLEMS 


For a more complete explanation of terms, see Part IV. It is expected that 
any type of movement which children may invent will be used to translate 
these problems into dance forms. One or more persons may work with them. 


1. Make a dance following the beats of an assigned rhythmic pattern or one 
arrived at through a name pattern, a nursery thyme, or a simple melody. Alternate 
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the pattern at times with its underlying pulse beats or accents. Use any loco- 


motor or noulocomotor movements in a simple floor pattern. 

2. Make 2 dance using three or four of the numbers in an address or tele- 
phone number to portray the movement phrases, with a strong accent at the 
beginning of cach number. A pause for an assigned number of beats with an 
agreed-upon movement such as a turn or a sit may be used after the completion 
of each number or movement phrase. 

3. Make а dance with three or four persons or groups in which movement suc- 
cession is used in certain places during the sequence; that is, each person ot 
group performs a movement one after the other successively and then all return 


to unison movement again. 


4. Make a dance using assigned accents in a group of eight beats alternating 


regularly or irregularly with the natural accents. (Example: assigned 1, 4, 7; 
regular 1, 3, 5, 7, or 1, 5.) 
5. Make a dance to a familiar round song, assigning a line of the round to each 


of three or four groups to compose. Assign a direction or level to each group, 
so that when the entire round is performed the groups will not collide. Have 
one group use the pulse beats of its line as the rhythmic structure for its move- 
ments, another the accents of its line, another the rhythmic pattern, and the 
fourth (if a four-voice round is used) a continuous movement representing the 
phrasing of its line. Perform in unison first, one line after the other, and then as 
a round. 

6. Make a dance as above, but using six, eight, or ten rather slow beats for 
each group rather than the lines of a round song. Each group will invent its own 
thythmic sequence against the background of the slow pulse beats and make a 
movement sequence in an assigned direction or level to fit it. When the total 
sequence is performed in unison, some slight alterations may be necessary for 
a transition from one part to the next, as well as for variety in the total rhythmic 
structure. Perform in unison and then as a round. 

7. Make a dance using cumulative thythm in two opposing groups. Counts 
may accumulate by ones, twos, ОГ threes, and then decrease in the same order. 
Each count may also be repeated. After each number a constant interval of 
counts such as a two, three, or four may be used. Each new group of counts 
should change direction or level so that it is easily identified. 

8. Make a dance using resultant rhythm. This may be done in two groups, 
each using the natural accents in a two- or three-beat grouping within six beats. 
These may be interchanged at any time with the resultant accent pattern (1, 3, 
4, 5). Or one group may be assigned the two grouping, another the three group- 
ing, and a third the resultant pattern. Accents should be strongly indicated in 
movement so that they are distinctly noticeable when the three groups perform 
their movements together. 

9. Make a dance using the musical phrases of a selected piece, at first prefer- 
ably one which has traditional phrases of equal length and which suggests loco- 
motor movement of some type. The process here is similar to that used in making 
a dance to any piece of music, except that the problem may be given when 
response to musical phrasing is being practiced in rhythmic skills. 
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USING THE DANCE SPACE 


It is through the solution of such dance problems as the above that 
children become conscious of the many ways in which their dance space 
may be used for arranging movement in a satisfying and suitable form. 
This in itself is a kind of problem that is definitely related to all dance- 
making, particularly with older children. Whether the space is used in too 
symmetrical or asymmetrical а fashion, whether maximum use is made of it, 
whether the same group formation is exploited to a топон: mous degree or 
new and interesting ways of moving through the dance space are discovered 
—these all relate to space principles of dance composition. Children will 
become aware of these principles as they make dances from other approaches 
and as they evaluate their Success from the point of view of form. Neverthe- 
less, in this approach, where the problem is less one of portraying the 
dramatic or emotional significance of movement than of manipulating 
movement for the solution of a technical problem, it seems appropriate to 
set down a few Principles for the effective use of space. 

These principles are simplified and stated in nontechnical language. 
They cover only certain common aspects of the use of space in dance- 
making. To achieve certain effects, experienced choreographers sometimes 
deliberately depart from some of these principles. Children need first to 
understand the rule before they can understand the exception to it. 


1. The most important place in the dance space is the center, toward the 
front rather than the back. Therefore the important parts of the dance should 
take place in the center of the dance space, and the beginning, end, and climax 
of the dance should relate to this center place, though not necessarily happen 
there, 

2. Effective use of the main parts of the dance space should be made; one 
or two parts of it should not be used exclusively. This rule should be interpreted 
with some flexibility, for it stands to reason that certain relatively unimportant 
parts of the space may not be used at all. 3 

3. Although a symmetrical arrangement of movement is often the most satisfy- 
ing to beginners in dance Composition, they should be made aware of the sur 
prise and unexpectedness of asymmetry. For example, it is more interesting to 


0 a movement twice to one side and only once to 
the other; or in 50те other way to keep the observers from anticipating the next 


4. Space is used more effectively if one does not always face the front a 
move only forward, backward, or sideward. Different body facings, turns, curve 


and diagonal lines of movement add interest and variety. 


Ovement may occur in the dance space 
52485, serpentines, triangles, and many other formations, paths, 
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6. The center space should not be left vacant for any appreciable time while 
movement goes on at either side, because the vision of those watching is split 
and they cannot see the dance as а whole. 

7. Too many different movements should not occur in the dance space at the 
same time without having the dancers soon move in unison or come together 
in a unified group, because those watching see only parts and not the whole 
of the dance. 

8. It is not necessary to have everyone moving in the dance space all the time. 
One or more persons or a whole group may remain still in a dance position while 
others move, or they may leave the dance space and return later. 


Children enjoy experimenting with these principles, either before making 
a dance or during the evaluation of one already made. ‘They should try 
out movement in the various patterns suggested in No. 5 above. They 
should find out which kinds of movements are most effective from the 
point of view of an audience when one faces backward or sideward. They 
should learn that a particular movement looks different when done from 
the back to the front of the dance space than when done across from one 
side to the other. They should experiment with different groupings of 
people in their working group, rather than always making symmetrical 
divisions. At first there may be only two asymmetrical groups, such as a two 
and a three, a two and a one, or a three and a four, and they may return 
to a single unison group after ап interval of movement. Later, three groups 
of different numbers may be formed and changes made from this division 
to others after a certain number of movements. 

Thus children learn through their own experimentation how the dance 
space is used most effectively in making a dance, how space patterns 
may combine to make a design which is unique and rich in inventiveness, 
how through the manipulation of movement alone a dance can be made 
which is satisfying both to see and to do. 
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Learning Dances: 
Orientation 


Learning the dances of their elders has been part of the process of grow- 
ing up for children in innumerable cultures, both primitive and civilized. 
Often the acceptance of the young adolescent into the tribe depended 
upon his knowledge of and skill in performing certain tribal dances at 
the initiation ceremony. An important part of the education of a young 
European gentleman during the Renaissance and for several centuries 
thereafter was learning the dances which were fashionable at court at the 
time. The sons and daughters of peasants and pioneers learned the dances 
of their communities by observing, imitating, and participating in village 
gatherings and festivals, corn-husking bees, barn dances, and other occasions 
which their parents gathered together to celebrate. For a celebration, except 
when the church forbade it (as in the case of our Puritan forefathers), al- 
ways meant that there was dancing to be done. 

Most children today, particularly those in urban communities, are denied 
these experiences. This is the day of the apartment house and the baby 
sitter. When celebrations от festivals occur, there are professionals to 
provide the dancing; the children watch from the bleachers or balconies or 
sce it on the television screen. The rich heritage of dance patterns of other 
peoples and other times which have been performed through the years 
with satisfaction and joy come to them only in their school experiences or 
in community groups which use dance as part of their recreational pro- 
gram. 
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If these dances are to have meaning and value for children, they must 
be taught so that the color, spontaneity, and fun of | original form 
are preserved. They must be taught easily and efficient] iat the entire 
dance configuration is quickly grasped. Finally, if th folk dances 
they must be taught so that their identity is not lost, so there is some 


relationship to the cultural heritage of which they are a 


THE PROCESS OF LEARNING DANCES 


The teaching of a dance which is already prescribed, in h a certain 
order of movement must be followed if the form of the whole is to be main- 
tained, is of necessity a teacher-directed and hence a rather formal pro- 
cedure. The person teaching knows the dance, the others do : it. Therefore 
the leader is impelled to direct the action of the group so that each 
one knows what he is to do at what time, and the whole movement 


configuration can proceed smoothly and accurately. This is the kind of 
dance-teaching that is traditional and prominent in almost every place 
where dance js part of the school curriculum. It does not mean that the 
teaching is always done logically, efficiently, or pleasantly. Nor is enough 
attention paid to what the children bring to such a lesson in terms of 
interests and needs and what they gain from the experience after they have 
learned the dance. 

By far the greatest number of books in the school dance library are those 
that contain descriptions of dances to be taught. Many of them, particu- 
larly the courses of study, describe dances which are supposed to be learned 
in certain grades, from the first grade up to the sixth or eighth. The as- 
sumption is that all the children in any particular grade are exactly alike 
and have the same backgrounds, skills, interests, and dance readiness. This 
preponderance of books of dance notations, while attesting to the fact that 
dance is considered a legitimate part of the school curriculum, nevertheless 
reflects the traditional attitude toward dance teaching as well as toward 
the teaching of other subject matter, Teaching was a one-way process; the 
teacher prepared and gave, the children attended and received. 
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challenge. He will want to know other things about these dances, too— 
where tic) came from, who danced them before, why and when, how they 
are different from other dances he knows, and how alike they are. Finally, 
dancing ihe dance should be fun for him and should be something he 
returns to with pleasure, just as he does to the different games he knows 
and likes to play. 


PROGRAM PRESSURES 


Too often selection of dances is made not with the children in mind 
but because of pressure brought to bear upon the teacher. The school 
play ne а harvest dance; the supervisor wants a Mexican dance for the 
state convention; the Parent-Teacher Association would like a minuet for 
its February 22 meeting; the committee for the School Carnival thinks 


it would be “cute” to have the second-graders do a square dance in costume 
—these are demands with which every dance teacher is familiar. In their 
violation of all that is known about children’s aptitudes and interests, 
some of the requests are ridiculous. Yet the teacher feels that she must co- 
operate. Because the time is short (there is hardly ever time for the children 
to make their own dance) she flies to available references, finds something 
that will do, sells it to her class on the basis of their being in the per- 
formance, and the long process of drill begins. The children are forced 
through their paces and those who possess the greatest qualities of endur- 
ance are chosen to perform; they feel smug and superior about it, but the 
others are often left defensive and unhappy. 

Such an example may seem rather extreme, but it is found in the school 
dance program all too often. Children are exploited in other areas for the 
sake of an audience, but because too little is known about what is good 
dance for children and what is not, dance seems to get more than its share 
of misuse. Audiences for children’s dances should consist mostly of their 
peers, or of adults who have been educated to be discriminating—to know 
whether what they are seeing is good for the children to have learned and 
to be performing. A good dance teacher will endeavor to bring this about 
by providing as much audience education as possible (this may include her 
principal and fellow teachers) and by refusing to teach material which is 
meaningless, artificial, or in bad taste, thus making her children the victims 
of “putting on a show.” 

For the teacher’s as well as the children’s sake, dances chosen for 
children to learn should, then, be closely related to their interests and their 
degree of movement skill, and particularly they should be childlike and 
not adultlike dances. More specific criteria for the selection of dances are 
listed in the following chapter. It is sufficient to say here that the dance 
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itself should be the motivating factor because it catches th: child’s interest, 
is satisfying for him to learn, and is pleasing to perform. 1! occasionally it 
has to be performed in connection with some project or other, this should 
always remain a secondary consideration, 


A BACKGROUND OF DANCE SKILLS 


In the interests of integrating the dance program as well as of teaching 
efficiently, all learning of dances should be based upon dance skills which 
the children haye experienced, explored, and mastered. For instance, а 


itself. It is a satisfying dance experience to per- 
irections, with a partner or a group, before 


те its possibilities as a dance step. 

ep of a dance—in all directions, turning around, 
should precede the teaching of the dance itself. 
step in one or two directions only. In that case, 


uggest ways in which these steps may be taught 
. n’s exploration of the many 
ways in which they are used in learned dances 


ACCEPTABLE TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


There are easy wa 
procedures, short ¢ 


She will be sure that they can move themselves around in the ways de- 


manded by the dance before they are obliged to do it with partners or in 
groups. 


She will not о 


nly explain something about the origin and background 
of the dance, if 


this seems pertinent, but also give a brief résumé (or 
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demonstration) of its sequence, so the children will know how one part 
leads into another and forms the total configuration. 

She will then direct the children through the movements or figures 
as quickly and efficiently as possible, having the children help each other 
with certain parts when necessary. 

She will ask the children to evaluate the dance and their progress in 


learning it. She will be willing to accept their suggestions for changes in 
it, if they seem to apply and will improve the performance without inter- 
fering too much with the sequence. 

She will give the children plenty of opportunities to review the dance 
for practice of the skills involved as well as for fun, so that it becomes a 
satisfying part of their repertoire of dances. 

Dances taught and used in this fashion can be as popular as games. 


They are harder to teach, it is true, for they involve all the children in 
action and demand as much from one as from another, as games often 
do not. But they offer the salutary effects of group cooperation, the bene- 
fits of unison rhythmic movement, and, within certain limits, unself-con- 
scious expressiveness in the use of the body. For when a person is a 
member of a group, all of whom are moving in the same pattern, he loses 
his identity and can move wholeheartedly and unafraid, secure in the 
knowledge that for the moment he is not alone, but in unison with others. 


Dancing with Others 


“Let us dance together” is an oft-repeated phrase in dance songs. It rep- 
resents the age-old human response to the social aspects of dance, whether 
it involves establishing a happy relationship with a partner ог evoking a 
sense of unity in a group. To move rhythmically with another person Or 
with many, to merge one’s movements with others in a harmonious pattern 
is both an exhilarating and a soothing experience. For it becomes a symbol 
of what social living might achieve if conflicts were resolved and each 
individual contributed his part to a dynamic unity. 

Experimentation with and discovery of ways of moving with others 
make a creative and cooperative process which kindles in children an 
awareness of how others move in relation to themselves and of the im- 
portance of making certain adjustments in their own movement if the 
combination is to function harmoniously. From time immemorial, folk 
dances have been made by people dancing together who discovered new 
patterns of movement that caught their interest. Children, working in 
couples or in small or large groups, relive these experiences when they find 
for themselves a way of moving together which is new and congenial to 
them. From this it is only a short step to the making or leaming of a 
dance which combines these new patterns into a satisfying and unified 
sequence. Exploration and experimentation of this type, therefore, are 
important approaches to the learning of dances. 

In this chapter, dancing with others implies for the most part locomotor 
movement by two or more persons in physical contact with each other. 
Certain problems are created as soon as one person joins hands with an- 
other and tries to match the space pattern, timing, and force of the other’s 
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movement. It is necessary that a child master the locomotor movement 
alone before trying to adapt it to that of another person or persons, This 
is especially true of dance steps in which variations in space pattern should 
be experienced and perfected individually before they are explored with 
a partner or a group. It is, of course, possible to dance with a partner or a 


group without physical contact. The same general principles apply as are 
suggested in the following material, | р 
Some of the ways а specific dance step may be used in dancing with 
others are given in Chapter 9 after the analysis of the step. In the present 
chapter the purpose is to take many other conditions of partner and group 
dancing into account and to attempt a simple classification in outline 


form of a number of ways in which they may occur. Those conditions 
considered are the following: 


1. The number of persons dancing together; 
2. Their place in relation to each other; 

3. The type of contact with each other; 

4. The direction of the movement or step; 
5. The basic movement or dance step used. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS DANCING TOGETHER 


This is the first headin 
persons may dance toget 
most often as two coupl 
Square sets, single or а 
the exception of a few 
the traditional ones use 
tions of movement are 
ing together, 


g of the outline and considers the fact that two 
her as a couple or as partners, three as a trio, four 
es, and more than four in single or double lines, 
ouble closed circles, or single open circles, With 
uncommon variations, these formations represent 
d in all types of recreational dance. Other condi- 
often determined by the number of persons danc- 


PLACE RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONS 
Persons dancing together assume a certain relationship in space to each 
dance together side by side, facing in the same or 
ng each other squarely; standing back to back. 
tand or move together side by side as partners, the 
boy is traditionally to the left of the girl. Я 
ance together side by side, facing in the same direc- 
ommon center or with backs to a common center; 
together toward a common center; one behind the 


me direction; one in front and two in back or vice 
versa, facing in the same direction, 


— ща — 
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Many persons may dance together in a circle or an arc, facing in or out; 
in a line one behind the other, facing in the same direction; in a line side 
by side, facing in the same direction. 


TYPE OF CONTACT WITH OTHER PERSONS 


Couples or groups move together most easily if they are joined together 
in some fashion. One person may join another (or several others) by 
taking hands, by linking arms, by placing hands on the other's hips or 
shoulders, by putting arms around the other’s waist or shoulders. When 
these positions are indicated on the outline, the following words have 
the meanings indicated: 

Inside means the hand, arm, hip, or shoulder toward the other person 
or persons. 

Outside means the hand, arm, hip, or shoulder away from the other 
person or persons. 

Same refers to the side directly across. 

Opposite refers to the side diagonally across. 


DIRECTION OF MOVEMENT 


One may move forward, backward, sideward, or turning around, depend- 
ing on the place relationship of the persons moving and the type of con- 
tact between them. Certain movements adapt themselves more readily to 
certain directions than to others. A slide is the easiest way to move con- 
tinuously sideward. A mazurka is also an efficient movement to use side- 
ward but it is harder to perform than the slide. Other movements such as 
the walk, run, skip, and similar dance steps, if used in their natural form 
when progressing sideward, require that the body be turned somewhat in 
the line of direction so that the step is actually done forward rather than 
sideward. Most dance steps are difficult for children to perform in a 
backward direction until they have had considerable practice. This is 
particularly true of the gallop, polka, and mazurka. 

While most locomotor movements are done most easily forward, the 
two-step and polka are sideward in their natural forms. When using these 
in a forward direction, therefore, a slight turn of the body away from the 
leading foot makes performance easier. A side-to-side movement, in which 
one step is taken to one side and the next to the opposite, is a satisfying 
way of using the step-hop, schottische, two-step, and polka. This 15 espe- 
cially true if one turns about while doing the step to avoid the monotony 
of staying in one place. 

When two facing persons turn, ог when a boy turns a girl partner who 
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is facing him, the direction of the turn is clockwise! unless otherwise indi- 
cated. This applies regardless of the type of contact, unless the left hands 
are joined or the left arms linked. When many persons are moving forward 
around the room or іп a circle (as in the promenade in American country 


dance) the direction is traditionally counterclockwise, 


TYPE OF MOVEMENT USED 


The most suitable basic locomotor movements and dance steps for cer- 
tain of the group arrangements and for the direction of the movement 
are suggested in order of difficulty. It must be remembered however, that 
a simple movement used to turn around is easier to perform than a more 
difficult step taken forward. The walk and run may be used widely with 


almost any number of persons, place relationship, or type of contact. The 
dance steps are more limited in their application. Several steps are sug- 
gested for each place relationship, and it is possible to perform all of 
them. Some, however, will adapt better than others to the contact and 
direction indicated, 

Except as they are combined with other movements, the use of the jump, 
hop, and leap is not very successful in dancing with others. Because of 
the expenditure of energy they demand, it is difficult to repeat them for 
any length of time; morcover, to control their performance to coincide with 
that of others demands considerable skill. One exception to this, described 
in variations of the jump on page 113 is the Bleking step which is used 
extensively in European folk dances, 


DANCING WITH ONE OTHER PERSON 


SIDE By біре, FACING IN THE SAME DIRECTION 


CONTACT DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 
Inside hands joined. Forward: walk, gallop, skip, run, 3/4 
Inside arms linked, tun, step-hop, schottische, waltz 
Right hands and left hands joined balance, 

(arms crossed). Sideward or side-to-side: slide, ma- 
Inside arms around each other's waists. zurka, schottische, two-step, polka. 
Inside hands on each others inside Backward: walk, run, skip, 3/4 тип, 

shoulders. step-hop, schottische, waltz balance. 
Right hands joined in back across girls Turning—girl moves forward and the 

shoulders, left hand joined in front. boy backward to turn around: walk, 


1 This is not meant to 
d 


‚ я apply to ballroom dance, although even here a clockwise turn 
15 easier to lead, 


Boy’s inside arm around girl’s waist, 
her inside hand on his inside shoul- 


der, outside hands on hips. 

Open social dance position, 1.е., boy’s 
inside атп around girl's waist, her 
inside hand on his shoulder, outside 
hands joined in front, both facing 
forward 15 far as possible. 
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run, skip, 3/4 run, step-hop, schot- 
tische. 


Facinc Елси OTHER 


CONTACT 

Both hands joined in front. 

Both hands joined and extended side- 
ward. 

Both opposite hands joined. 

Hands on same side joined, others ex- 
tended sideward or on hips. 

Boy’s hands at girl’s waist, her hands 
on boy's shoulders (this is the waist- 
shoulder position). 

Closed social dance position, i.e., boy's 
tight arm around girl's waist with 
his hand at the center of her back, 
her left hand on his shoulder, other 
hands joined and extended side- 
ward. 


DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 
Sideward or side-to-side: slide, step- 
hop, schottische, mazurka, two-step, 


polka. 
Turning: walk, slide, skip, run, jump, 
step-hop, schottische, two-step, 


polka, waltz balance, waltz. 

Forward and backward—one moving 
forward and the other backward: 
walk, skip, 3/4 run, step-hop, schot- 
tische, two-step, ploka, waltz bal- 
ance, waltz. 


Sıpe вх SIDE, FACING IN OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS 


CONTACT 

Inside hands joined. 

Inside arms linked. 

Both hands grasped across in front. 

Both hands grasped across in back. 

Inside hand on outside hip of partner, 
outside hand on own hip, or held 
high. 

Left reverse social dance position, 1.е., 
right shoulders together, boy’s right 
hand at outside of girl's waist, her 
left hand оп his right shoulder, 
other hands joined and extended 
sideward (the common position for 
the swing in American country 
dance). 


DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 

Turning around: walk, skip, run, 3/4 
run, step-hop, schottische, mazurka, 
buzz step—see gallop variations. 

Sideward: slide. 

Forward and backward—one moving 
forward and the other backward: 
walk, run, skip, 3/4 run, step-hop, 
schottische. 
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ONE BEHIND тне OTHER, Born FACING FORWARD 


CONTACT 

Both hands joined. 

Both hands joined and extended side- 
ward (used only for sideward move- 
ments). 

One or both of rear person’s hands оп 
shoulders of person in front. 

Hands of rear person at waist of person 
in front. (Because of proximity to 
partner, this and the preceding 
should be used only with very 
simple movements.) 


DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 


Forward: walk, gallop, skip, run, 3/4 
run, step-hop, schottische. 
Sideward or side-to-side: slide, step- 


hop, schottische, mazurka. 


Back то BACK 


CONTACT 
Both hands joined and extended side- 
ward. 
Hands joined on same side in line of 
direction; others extended sideward 
or оп hip. 


DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 
Sideward: slide, mazurka. 
Side-to-side: step-hop. 


DANCING WITH TWO OR THREE OTHER PERSONS 


SIDE BY SIDE, FACING IN THE SAME DIRECTION 


CONTACT 

Inside hands joined, 

Inside arms linked. 

Inside arms around each other’s waists, 

Inside hands on each other’s inside 
shoulders, 

Hands of middle person joined in front 
or back with outside hands of out- 
side persons; their inside hands 
joined in front or back with each 
other. (Because of proximity to each 
other, all but the first should be 
used only with simple movements.) 


DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 

Forward: walk, gallop, skip, run, 3/4 

tun, step-hop, schottische, waltz 
balance. 

Backward: walk, run, skip, 3/4 тип, 
step-hop, schottische, waltz balance. 

Sideward or side-to-side: slide, schot- 
tische. 

Turning—one outside person acts as 
pivot and the others wheel around 
him; middle person acts as pivot, 
one outside moves forward, the 
other backward: walk, run, skip, 3/4 
тип, step-hop, schottische. 


FACING INTO A CIRCLE 


CONTACT 
Hands joined, 


DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 
Around circle: walk, slide, skip, тип, 
jump, 3/4 run, step-hop, schot- 
tische, mazurka. 


- = 
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ONE ок Two IN FRONT AND Two 


CONTACT 


Hands joined around in a closed circle, 


Wirn RIGHT ок Герт Sipes Toward THE Cy 


CONTACT 
Inside hands joined together in a Star, 


IN Back, or Vice ү; LL FACING 
FORWARD 

DIRECTION A IOVEMENT 

Forward: walk, kip, run, 3/4 
run, step-hop sche, 
NTE 

DIRECTION AND VEMENT 
Forward around circ] walk, skip, 
tun, step-hop, sch sche, two-step, 


ONE BEHIND тнк OTHER, ALL Е 


CONTACT 

Hands joined as though side by side, 

Hands joined on alternate sides, 

One hand on same shoulder of person 
in front. (Because of proximity to 
each other, this should be used only 
with simple movements). 


Wira BACKS Towarp 


CONTACT 
Hands joined, 


polka, mazurka, 


ACING Forwarp 


DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 
Forward: walk, gallop, skip, run, 3/4 
тип, step-hop, schottische. 
Sideward: slide, mazurka. 


THE CENTER (CIRCLE ) 


DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 
Around circle: walk, slide. 


91 8 
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DANCING WITH MANY OTHER PERSONS 


біре BY SIDE IN CIRCLE 


CONTACT DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 
Hands joined. Around circle with first contact: slide, 
Hands on shoulders of persons on walk, skip, run, 3/4 run, step-hop, 
either side. schottische, mazurka, two-step, 
Hands joiıed with those of second polka. 
person away, behind back of next Forward and backward with first con- 
persons (basket formation). tact: walk, polka, skip, gallop, run, 
3/4 run, step-hop, two-step, polka, 
waltz balance. 
Around circle with second or third 
contact: walk, slide, buzz step. 
Swe вх SIDE, ALL FACING FORWARD 
CONTACT DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 
Inside hands joined. Forward and backward with first con- 
Inside arms linked. tact: walk, skip, run, 3/4 run, step- 
Arms around each other’s waists. hop, schottische, two-step, polka, 
Hands joined, in front or behind back waltz balance. 
of next persons, with those of Forward and backward with second, 
second persons away. third, or fourth contact: walk, skip, 


step-hop, schottische, waltz balance. 


One BEHIND тне OTHER, ALL FACING FORWARD 


CONTACT DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 

Hands joined as though side by side. Forward with first or second contact: 

Hands joined on alternate sides. walk, gallop, skip, tun, 3/4 run, 
One hand on same shoulder of person step-hop, schottische. 

in front. Sideward with first or second contact: 


slide, mazurka. 
Forward with third contact: walk, gal- 
lop, run with short steps. 


2 і Гог сеооа НЕН ce oe 


Selecting Dances 


FOLK DANCES 


Of all the types of dances which are described in books and are meant 
to be taught to children, those of most value are folk and country dances. 
They ате vigorous, sociable, and gay. They offer the child two important 
opportunities for movement orientation: first, movement with another 
child or a group of children, and second, experience with styles of dance 
movement performed by groups of people in different sections of this 
and other countries. This second experience is particularly important as 
a supplement to work in the social studies. Understanding and apprecia- 
tion of ethnic groups are increased by dancing with them or dancing in the 
way they dance. 

The selection of dances to be learned is of great importance. A review 
of some of the older collections of dances reveals pictures of prim little 
children ( mostly girls) spaced carefully in a circle, with hands on hips, 
pointing their toes or bowing politely to their partners. Many of these 
dances held no meaning at all for children except that they were Swedish or 
German or Danish, and often even this much knowledge was denied them. 
When songs were used for accompaniment, the lyrics frequently suffered 
from bad translation, were difficult for children to understand, and bore 
no relation whatever to the movements being performed. It was a meager 
dance experience, indeed, but at that time the only kind that was available 
to most children. 

This is in no sense a criticism of folk dances or folk dancing, but a 
criticism of the way they have sometimes been selected and taught to 
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children. In the writer’s opinion, folk and country danci ffer the ut- 
most in the way of satisfying recreational activity. Inter ' folk dance 
and American country dance has been increasing by | ind bounds 
(literally and figuratively) in the last two decades. How it does not 
follow that this interest on the part of adults necessarily stems from satis- 
fying participation in dance during their younger school 5. Rather it 
is the result of increased interest in recreation of all kind but particu- 
larly of the vigorous, expressive, and communal kind tha offered by 
performing such dances with one’s friends, neighbors, and acquain- 
tances. Many of these dances are better for adults, or at |. for adoles- 
cents, than for children. In the “watered-down,” simplii version in 
which they are sometimes presented by a teacher who frequently has no 
knowledge of the lustiness and vigor of their style, they often become 


stilted and unnatural copies of themselves. 

All good educators deplore the exploitation of children in the “Juvenile 
Follies” type of performance where the purpose is exhibitionism of an 
objectionable sort, with its attendant sophisticated coquetry and suggestive 
movements. And yet many teachers who condemn such practices see no 
relationship between it and their selection of dances for children which are 
distinctly unsuitable and were originally made to be danced only by adults. 


can jazz idiom, and a little boy kneeling on one knee with a little girl 
perched on the other may look “just too darling” to certain thoughtless 
adults. But it has no value as a childlike dance experience and most boys 
who have to submit to it are probably lost to dance forever! 

Younger children like dances which are simple and lively and have some 
dramatic significance Provided perhaps by a song, as in that large body of 
dance materia] known as singing games. They should not be asked to 
perform movements which are slow and controlled, or which demand too 
much attention to foot work. For instance, the 3/4 run may be used ad- 
visedly if they have learned to run in time to music. The waltz step, 


however, even the waltz balance and the dances using it, should be left for 
older children. 


Will not be beyond their comprehension in the matter of their space опеп- 
tation to the rest of the group. 

Very young children are too individual to conform for long to the rules 
and regulations inherent in learning any group dance, even the simple 
singing games. A Program of dance activities for the early grades which 
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contains nothing except “Bluebird,” “Muffin Man,” “Oats, Peas, Beans and 
Barley Grow,” and similar dances not only is inadequate but is likely to 
foster a rebellious attitude toward dance among children. Such dances are 
fun to do once in a while for variety and to help children begin to get, 
without pressure, a feeling of group unity. But they should be only supple- 


mentary to a wide variety of experiences in free, expressive dance move- 
ment. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF FOLK DANCES 


The selection of a folk or country dance for children should be under- 


taken most carefully. It should be made not on the basis of how “cute” 
the children will look doing it, or because it is listed іп some course of 
study for that particular grade, or because such a dance is needed for the 
school operetta, or even because the teacher likes the dance herself. More 


fundamental principles should be kept in mind. The teacher may well 
ask herself these questions: 


1. Can the children perform the basic step used in the dance in time to 
the music and in all the ways necessary for its use; or will drill on the 
step be apt to interrupt the progress of learning the dance? 

2. Can the dance be learned quickly, so that its whole configuration can 
be grasped by the children at one time; or is it long and involved, with 
successive parts which take several dance lessons to learn, so that the 
children’s feeling of accomplishment is retarded, and everyone, including 
the teacher, becomes bored with the process? 

3. Are the successive parts short, so that movements must be continually 
changed, or are they long enough so that there is time to remember 
what comes next? 

4. Does the dance allow free, vigorous, and informal movement; or is it 
constrained and overprecise, employing small, controlled foot patterns, 
polite and formal bows and gestures, and complicated hand-foot co- 
ordinations? 

5. If the dance has any particular literal meaning, is it understandable, 
childlike, and apt to hold the interest of the group performing it; or does 
it have more adult significance, romantic overtones, or far-fetched 


cultural symbolism? 


CHANGING NOTATED DANCES 


Another handicap to successful dance teaching is the opinion of some 
teachers that a notated dance must never be changed, but must be trans- 
lated and taught precisely as written so that its authenticity as part of 
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the folk culture of a particular group will remain pure and unsullied. This 
attitude prevails in spite of the fact that descriptions of dances made by 
collectors differ, just as the words and melodies of folk songs never achieve 
exact uniformity in the several published volumes in which they may be 
found. Sometimes there are as many versions of a particular dance as there 
are people who have written it down. A slight alteration or the elimination 
of part of a notated dance often makes an otherwise unsuitable one саѕу 


to learn and fun to perform. Of course, the teacher must make these 
changes carefully, so that the original pattern of the dance will not be dis- 
torted and the music will come out right. But if she has any movement in- 


vention at all and can count the measures in the music, this should not be 
difficult. It is much better that folk dances be danced and enjoyed than 
abandoned or disliked, if a small change which does not alter the essential 
pattern and style of the movement will make the difference. Folk dance 
purists may object, but children will be happier in their folk dance lessons. 

There are dances which start out well enough, but become intricate and 
involved in their several parts. Here, perhaps, the first part is enough to 
teach. How many of us, in singing a folk ballad, attempt to remember all 
the verses that belong to it? 

There are dances using the polka which are too childish for boys and 
girls old enough to have mastered the difficult polka turns with a partner. 
But for younger children a side-by-side skip can be substituted for the 
polka. 

There are great many dances which call for a circle when nothing in 
the dance pattern makes a circle necessary or even desirable. How much 
easier to dance it informally around the room with one’s partner or group 
instead of following the line of a circle. 

There are many dances which are fun to perform to music different 
from that traditionally assigned to them. Good popular music or songs 
which all the children know may be used at times for dances whose patterns 
they happen to fit. For instance, during the Christmas season “Cscbogat” 
might be danced to “Jingle Bells,” “Patticake Polka” to “Here Comes 
Santa Claus,” and “Badger Gavotte” to “Deck the Halls.” 

There are dances which call for elaborate bows and underarm turns 
when a handshake or turning oneself around is much easier and more fun 
to do. The teacher who uses common sense and a little inventiveness can 
immeasurably increase the children’s repertoire of dances that were happily 
learned and are performed again and again with joy and satisfaction. 

Some of the newer books that contain folk dance notations are designed 
for recreation leaders and community groups which use folk dance as 
part of the recreation program. Hence the dances are not too difficult. 
Many of them are danced to a song, and the notations are carefully and 
explicitly written, A brief explanation of the background of each dance 
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Pattycake Polka (Detroit Public Schools) 


is given and, in some cases, simpler and more difficult versions. These books 
are excellent references for the teacher of elementary school folk dance. 


NATIONAL DANCES 


Most of the so-called national dances are too dificult for children to 
learn without prolonged and tedious drill. The “Highland Fling” of Scot- 
land, the “Hambo” of Sweden, the “Jarabe Tapatio” of Mexico should 
be left for older and more expert feet. Sometimes in a homogeneous com- 
munity of foreign background the children’s strong motivation to learn 
their national dances overcomes these difficulties. In such a case a wise 
teacher will draw upon community resources ог ask for help from the 
children who know the dances. 


CHARACTER DANCES 


There are many dances which teachers or other individuals have com- 
posed from time to time to various kinds of music and which for want 
of a better name are called character dances. Because they are not protected 
by the sanctity of tradition as are folk dances, the steps may be adapted at 
will to fit the needs of a particular group. Sometimes a teacher gets move- 


ment or music ideas from these dances that help her to make a similar 
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dance of her own which is more suitable for her group than the original 
dance. Unless she has a particular purpose in mind and the dance is 
excellent, the best character dances may be those made by the children 
themselves, 


CHILDREN’S OWN DANCES 


In a good program of creative dance, some of the best dances come from 
the children themselves, Having learned a dance or dances of a particular 
country, a class will enjoy making a dance of its own to a folk tune or song 
of that country, 

When a group or an individual has made an especially successful dance, 
the children often say, “That’s good! May we learn it too?” The children 
who have made it then help to teach it to the others, so that all may have 
the fun of performing it. Sometimes the teacher may have to help adapt the 
dance so that it can be performed by a group larger than the original one. 
If she is tactful, she will ask for the opinion or at least the permission of 
the group or individual who composed the dance before contributing ideas 
of her own, 

Sometimes movement combinations from several composed dances may 
be put into a more usable sequence which everyone learns and performs. 
Неге the teacher acts as the leader in helping the class to select the parts 
it likes best and to arrange them in an interesting dance form. Such dances, 
coming from the children themselves, are apt to be favorite learned dances. 


READING DESCRIPTIONS OF DANCES 


The interpretation of the written description of a dance, particularly 
an unfamiliar one, requires application on the part of the teacher. Some 
Knowledge of musical structure—at least what a measure is and how to 
count pulse beats in а measure—is necessary. It is of greater help if the 
thythmic patterns of the notes can be read, even though the melody can- 
not. A good plan is to look at the music first (the top line of the music 
is usually sufficient), noting the time signature, the phrasing, and the 
number of measures їп each phrase. The pulse beats, accents, and finally 
the rhythmic patterns should then be counted out. When this is done 
the teacher, who is now familiar with the thythmic accompaniment, can 
turn her attention to the description of the movements and how they 
are related to it, 

If a record rather than sheet music is being used and the latter is not 
available for perusal, the problem is somewhat different. An important 
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first step is Пешие to the record for phrasing and accents, attending to 
the tempi d noting identical and contrasting phrases. Counting meas- 
ures іп ел lirase by finding where the accents fall is the next step. T'he 
teacher, w this understanding of the accompaniment, may then work 
out the scence of the dance from the written description and put the 
movemenis and accompaniment together. 

Whether or not this process is difficult depends upon how clearly the 
movemen! descriptions are written. Unfortunately, the terminology used 
in dance notations is not uniform and is occasionally inaccurate, although 
the newer folk dance books have made much progress in correcting these 
condition he teacher must often use her own best judgment as to 
whether 122 movement described is a hop, a jump, or merely a change 
of weigh. Inevitably she must try the dance steps herself to discover 
whether they fit together logically and synchronize with the music, and 
whether thcy free the proper foot to start the next part. This performance 
also helps to establish the dance sequence and aids her in memorizing it. 


In most of the references for folk and country dances in this section, 
the relation of the dance movements to the music is carefully noted. In 
some the measures are numbered for easier reading. No attempt to present 
the dance should be made until the teacher herself knows exactly how each 
part is performed to the music, how much of the music it uses, and how 
she can most efficiently teach it to her class. 


eee _ ж 


Teaching Dances 


Children should be able to learn a dance with a minimum amount of 
formal instruction, preferably not more than one or two lessons, if the 
experience is to be a happy and satisfying one. If it takes longer, it is be- 
cause the teacher has not made a clear, logical presentation or because the 
dance is too difficult for the present ability of the class or for some other 
reason is a poor choice. For if the children know the basic steps and have 
been allowed to explore ways of moving with others, only the arrange- 
ment of parts, incidental figures, and perhaps the music of the dance will 
be new to them. Folk dances use only a few simple formations, and the 
figures and combinations of steps are common to many dances. 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION 


If a dance is worthy of being taught, more should be known about it 
than merely the form in which its parts are arranged. ‘The children should 
be acquainted with its name, who made it and danced it before, and why 
they liked to dance it. If it is a folk dance, something about the people to 
whose culture it belongs and when and why they danced that way is perti- 
nent to the introductory discussion. If the children are old enough to have 
studied something about the country and the people the dance comes from, 
it is important that the discussion relate to their study. Visual material, 
even library references, can enrich the presentation of such dances. 

Caution should be observed, however, that this preliminary discussion 
does not become so involved that the actual learning of the dance is 
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something of an anticlimax to the whole project. Th пре short folk 
dances which are appropriate for children should not : © ап elaborate 
presentation of background for their appreciation, App: on comes best 
from participation in the dance itself, if the participati agreeable and 
engaging. 

After discussion of its background an important first in the teaching 
of a dance is to hear the accompanying music. This can me in a short 
listening period, during which the music is played throu ісе for atten- 
tion to its general quality, and again for identification о! icular phrases 
and perhaps accents if they are especially important in performance 


tried with the 


of the dance. As parts of the dance are learned, they will 
particular phrase of the music to which they belong. 


PRELIMINARY TEACHING 


If the dance demands partners, as most of them do, it is well to teach 
as much of it as possible to the children individually, before the complexity 
of performing it with a partner is added. This preliminary teaching can 
be done in open-order formation, with the class moving back and forth 
or from side to side or informally around the room. A review of the basic 
step with the dance music in the different directions and ways it will be 
used is an important part of this preliminary process. 

Some of the folk dances that have recently attained popularity and that 
in their simpler versions are excellent choices for children, are those south- 
ern European dances of the kolo or horah type. They are vigorous dances, 
done without partners in a closed-or open circle and are merely a repeated 
sequence of locomotor movements: walks, hops, jumps, taps, usually done 
sideward or sometimes into the center and out (forward and backward). 
Satisfying performance of these dances depends on everyone doing the 
step combination accuratel y, otherwise there is interference with the total 
group rhythm. If children have had exploratory experiences with locomotor 
movements, especially in making their own combinations, they learn these 
dances readily. Often the combination of movements can be taught to 
children in open order formation before a circle formation is attempted. 
For example, the Greek Kritikos or Miserlou, as it is popularly called be- 
cause of the music usually used for its accompaniment, seems a difficult 
dance when performed in a circle because of its swinging body tums. 
Actually the total foot work is simple and consists of a series of weight 
changes in duple timing which might be described as follows: step-hold- 
tap-hold, step-step-step-hold, step-step-step-hold, step-step-step-hold. After 
this combination of weight changes and timing has been learned in place, 
it will be found much simpler to teach the sideward and diagonally for- 
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ward and backward floor pattern of the dance with the curving sweep of 
the foot after the tap. The final step in the procedure would be to get into 
the circle formation and to perform the combination together with hands 
joined. 

[аа is performed in square or longways sets and the interest 
lies in the dance figures rather than the dance steps, as in the American 
square or contra dances, many of the figures can be taught in a large circle 
before the children are scattered in small set groups around the room. 
Partner turns and swings, do-si-do, allemande left and right, promenade, 
ladies ch right and left through, right and left hand star, circle four, 
circle left end right and forward and back, grand right and left, are all 
common dance figures which are more easily learned in one large circle than 
in sets, 12 this way the teacher can see immediately where difficulties are 
encounter: and can straighten them out. 


THE DEMONSTRATION 


An important part of the presentation of any dance is the demonstration, 
if not of the complete sequence—obyiously impossible if it is a group ог 
perhaps even a couple dance—at least of its individual parts. Children, 
and anyone else for that matter, learn movement patterns more easily if 
they are presented to them through visual as well as auditory imagery. 
Even if this were not true, it is good motivation to see what the dance 
looks like and how one should appear when he performs it. 

The demonstration should first be given up to time, that is, in the regu- 
lar tempo that prevails in the dance and preferably with the music which 
accompanies it. It may then be repeated, if necessary, very slowly, without 
music, and with a verbal explanation of the movements involved. It is 
important to remember here that when words or counts are used instead 
of music to accompany the movements, they must be spoken in the 
identical rhythmic sequence with which the movements are done to the 
music, This does not mean that the whole sequence may not be slowed 
down for easier grasping of parts. Intervals between counts or beats may 
be increased, but the rhythmic relationship of part to part must be pre- 
served. Thus, the word or count cues when given slowly must be the same 
as if the music were played in the same slow tempo. It is important, how- 
ever, that the rate of speed be increased as soon as possible to the correct 
tempo of the dance, so that the children will get the feel of performing 
it that way. 

With the children following the teacher’s direction and trying the move- 
ments she has demonstrated and explained, it may be helpful if she con- 
tinues to move with them for a while. If the movement involves a forward 
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or backward direction or a turn, it is best that she face the way they are 
facing. If the direction is sideward she may face them. but she must re- 
member to move in the same direction in which they move; this will be 
her right for their left, and vice versa. The adaptation will be easier for 
her and the directions easier for the children to understand if she uses 
visual imagery instead of saying right or left. An effec tıve supplement to 
verbal directions is the use of the arms and hands to indicate the foot 
which starts the movement, the direction of a linc ога circle or a turn, ог 


the wall toward which movement {5 to be made. 


CUING THE SEQUENCE 


It is a perfectly sound Procedure and a helpful one for the teacher to cue 
movements and figures with spoken words as the dance progresses. Ameri- 
Can country dance uses the caller, who sıngs a song or chants a call to 


the dance itself. Most European folk dances do not do this. Sequences 
of parts are hard for children to remember until a dance has been repeated 


their words. Even when the words do not relate to the dance movements 
directly, they help children to recall the particular parts of the dance which 
they accompany. Song dances, for this Teason, are generally easier for chil- 
dren to learn. The song itself may Бе a familiar one. If not, it may be possi- 


_ A logical way of Presenting a dance which has several parts in a sequence 
15 to perform parts опе and two together after learning them, before pro- 
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COUNTING 


Counting as a movement was performed, or telling the number of times 
a movement was taken, was once thought to be poor educational practice 
in teaching а dance. The children were supposed to get all such cues solely 
from listening and recognizing them in the music. This is probably the 
ideal way to become acquainted with the relation of the structure of a 
dance to its music. But when a teacher must be her own accompanist or 
when she must work from a recording of the music, it is not always practi- 
cal. If the children have good basic dance skills, it will not impair their 
musical growth to tell them that the dance takes eight slides to the left, or 
four steps forward and back, rather than taking the time to let them listen 
to the music and figure out for themselves when one part finishes and the 
next begins. As they dance it through several times to the music, counts 
are soon forgotten anyway, and the rhythmic response is made directly to 
the music. The principal consideration is that the dance be learned as 
quickly and easily as possible so that it may be performed over and over 
again with pleasure and satisfaction. 

Many dance descriptions, when stating the number of times a movement 
is to be performed, make no provision in time for the fact that a change 
of direction or a change of position must be made to start the next move- 
ment phrase. Thus, eight slides to the left, if literally translated into eight 
complete slides, would make it impossible to start back to the right for the 
next eight slides. Actually what it means is seven slides and a step to the 
left, so that the right foot is free to start in the new direction. The teacher 
must be alert to such small discrepancies in dance descriptions, so that the 
children will have time to make the proper transition to the next part of 
the dance. 


THE STARTING SIGNAL 


When a group must start moving simultaneously if the dance is to 
progress smoothly a starting signal is usually necessary. This is commonly 
given by the teacher, and serves for both the class and the accompanist. A 
preliminary word such as READY is generally required, followed by a short 
pause and then the signal word, preferably AND! Go! or Begin! may also 
be used as signals, although the former is more usually associated with 
game-playing, and the latter, having two syllables, is not as easy to pro- 
nounce in a brisk and incisive fashion. It is advisable to count or give cue 
words in time with the accents or pulse beats of the music for a short time 
after the signal word, to help the class swing into the rhythm of the music. 
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The signal to start may be given by the accompa nstead of the 
teacher in the form of a preliminary note or chord ju ‘ore the music 
is to begin. Some dance music has a few introducto: isures during 
which the children wait and then start on the first accent of the dance 
music proper. Most good folk dance recordings start thi \Vhen dances 
are short, the same effect may be achieved by having children listen 
while the dance is played once through and then begi lancing оп its 
repetition. The once to yourself of English country dancin; is an example 
of such a starting method." The experience of starting Гот the music 
rather than from a signal is very important for children should be a 
definite part of the procedure of teaching a dance step. Social dance de- 
mands that the man start leading the fox trot, waltz, o: ilar steps in 
this fashion. Children should learn to listen to the accent ıe music and 


then swing into the step in accurate timing. 


CHOOSING PARTNERS 


Probably the source of the unwillingness of many boys to participate in 
dance is the fact that it often involves dancing with a girl. This reluctance 
is considerably lessened if boys and gitls have had many profitable and 
together from the time they enter school. It is 
also not nearly so Prevalent if boys and girls play some of their games 
together, rather than being completely separated from each other for all 
their school play activities after the second or third grade. 

It stands to reason, however, that, if not carefully planned and ѕирег- 
vised, the process of choosing partners, just as in ‘choosing teams, will 
result in embarrassment for some of the boys and hurt feelings for the 
gitls who are the last to be chosen or are left out entirely. ‘There are 
mechanical ways of getting partners, of course, and they can be used for 
variety at times. A free choice by the boys (and occasionally by the girls) 
is to be preferred, because in our society it is the accepted method of 
pairing off when a dancing partner is needed. The class should understand 


1 Also useful are several preliminary counts “for nothing” before beginning a move- 
ment—a starting device of contemporary dancers, 
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any treatise on popularity will emphasize a friendly and helpful manner 
with everyone, not just one’s favored friends. 

In helping to make the process less a focus of concern for boys and girls 
alike, the individual or single mixer dance is a great boon and should 
be used аз often as possible. Here it is of little importance who the first 
partner happens to be, for the child changes to others in the course of 
the dance. Тепсе he learns to dance with many persons and becomes 
skilled in adapting to their movements, which is a social advantage if he 
is to participate in recreational dance. The first partner for a mixer dance 
may be taken with little exercise of choice—whoever is nearest to you or 
the opposite girl and the like. 

When there is completely free choice, the choosing should be conducted 
in a busin sslike and completely unostentatious manner and as quickly as 
possible. hose left without partners should be paired off quietly, girl 
with girl or boy with boy if there are extra ones, so that they are not 
made conspicuous. The whole procedure should be taken as a matter of 
course, and it will be, if the children are used to playing and dancing to- 


with a girl (or vice versa) when it is obvious that the experience will be 
an unpleasant one. In fact, if too much antagonism is present in partner 
dances, she will turn to other dance experiences ог teach dances which 
do not demand partners, until attitudes can gradually be changed. If the 
dance period is made enjoyable, interesting, and challenging, the children 
will gain confidence in her power to provide them with such activity and 
will soon be willing to cooperate in trying a dance with partners. 

Boys of this age should not be asked to imitate their elders by walking 
up to a girl, making a bow, and offering an arm ог hand to her. It is 
true that this is correct dancing-school procedure, but most boys would 
reject this way of getting a partner. It is enough to ask them to walk, stand, 
or sit by the girl of their choice or to take her hand and draw her into the 
circle, without making any more formal overtures to her. 

It is also undesirable to have permanent partners, either assigned or 
acquired by free choice. Children should be encouraged to dance with 
many partners, not with just one. While it is true that there will always be 
certain choices favored by both boys and girls, the children should under- 
stand that the popular and well-liked person is the one who is courteous 
and willing to dance with anyone who comes along. Girls should under- 
stand that this applies equally to them in accepting graciously the first boy 
who asks them. “Today let’s take a partner you have not danced with in a 
long time” is a good preliminary to the choosing process. 

A few suggestions for choosing partners follow. ‘The first two involve 
mechanical ways; the others embody free choice and may be considered 


much more desirable for that reason. 


gether from their early years. A wise teacher will not force a boy to dance 
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1. Boys and girls line up quickly according to heighi іп two sepa- 
tate lines on either side of the room. Then they walk to music until the 
lines meet and proceed down the center jn twos. 

2. Boys form a circle and girls form another outside it. They take the 


Opposite person for a partner and walk around the circle as the music be- 
gins. Those who are left without a partner quickly pair off and join the walk- 
ing group. A game-like activity may be made of this by having circles move 
in opposite directions to the music. When the music ste ps, each person 
takes his opposite’s hand as quickly as possible. Those who + е not success- 
ful in getting a partner 80 to the center until the music starts again, when 


they rejoin their lines, 


Heel and Toe (Detroit Public Schools) 


The game Brothers may be retitled Partners and played in a fashion 
somewhat similar to the a 
а girl whom he has acquired in one of the mechanical ways suggested. 
When the music ora drum plays, or on a signal, he leaves his partner and 
walks around the circle in the Opposite direction. When the music or 
drum stops, or on another signal, both boys and girls dash to get back to 
their partners again. The last couple to make it goes to the center until an- 
other couple is declared last. After two or three play-throughs, partners 
change by having the boys move up one place. When the partners reunite, 
contact and place telationships may also be changed to offer variety to 
the game: “Join both hands,” “Link right arms,” “Stand back to back,” 
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be walking with a girl partner. Those not quick enough go to the center 
of the тоот and find a partner there. Because everyone is moving, those 
who have по partner are less noticeable. 

4, As the accompaniment plays, the children walk around the room 
choosing partners as they go, with those not immediately successful moving 


to the center and raising hands to indicate the fact that they are still alone. 
Within a reasonably short time the accompaniment stops, and all those not 
quick enough to have made their own choice are paired off by the teacher. 

5. If children are accustomed to sitting in certain assigned spaces on the 
dance floor, the boys шау тізе on a signal and sit beside the partner they 
choose. This should be done quickly, and the teacher should step in to help 
with choices after a very short time so that the girls left sitting alone are not 
conspicuous 

6. Some schools have had success with a class social committee made up 
of leaders who are good dancers and have some social sensitivity. These 


students assist others to find partners and make it a practice to dance 
themselves with many different persons, particularly those who need help. 
The personnel of such a committee should be changed from time to time 
so that the good dancers are not penalized by having to dance too often 
with poor ones, 

7. Occasionally with small groups and on special occasions, girls’ names 
may be put into a box and each boy may draw the name of his partner (or 
vice versa). 

8, During mixer dances, when the mixing process is accomplished by a 
grand right and left or by two circles moving in opposite directions through 
part of the music, there will be times when a few children, by chance, are 
left without partners. They should be instructed to move quickly to the 
center of the room and raise their hands high, so that they can be seen 
by other children who have been left out. Each pair then quickly rejoins 
the circle at any point so that the repetition of the dance is not delayed. 

In many classes there will be an extra girl or boy who because of awk- 
wardness, greater age or size, ог for other reasons is often left out when a 
free choice of partners is made. If an extra teacher or adult is available, 
she can fill in with this child, although this should not happen often 
enough to become conspicuous. A teacher may appeal to the more coopera- 
tive and socially sensitive members of her class to choose such a person 
Occasionally without putting an undue burden upon them or making it 
appear that they have been asked to do it. The extra person should always 
be included in the process of learning the dance in any way possible. ‘This 
may take the form of attending to the recording machine if one is used, 
or of stating his opinion about the way the dance is being performed or 
designating certain couples who dance it particularly well. In any case, he 
should watch the sequence of the dance carefully, so that he may replace 
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someone and have a chance to dance it before the репо ver. 

Іп classes where there are more boys than girls, or \ versa, it is oc- 
casionally a good idea to ask a few of the boys or who are good 
dancers to stay out of the dance proper in order to m ‘umbers more 
even. In this way those who need it most get the ехрст “әсе of dancing 
with a partner of the opposite sex. The good dancers th: t as assistants 
to the teacher in any way possible, perhaps by taking those who need help 
off to the side for extra practice in executing a step. Cl that are un- 
equally divided as to sex always present a problem when partner dances 
are being learned. It is perhaps better for such classes to some of the 
many partnerless dances or those that are performed in groups of three. 
Many of the Suggested ways of getting partners may be casi); adapted to 


forming trios for these dances, 


FORMING SETS 


The folk and country dances which are not danced informally around 
the room in couples or in groups of three or four are danced in circles, open 
circles (as in the kolo and horah dances), or in square and longways sets. 
The single or double circle is the easiest formation to make and the one 
most commonly used in folk dance. Individual and trio mixer dances are al- 
most always done in circles, Circle dances may also be couple mixers, al- 
though this type of mixer is more frequently found in square or longways 
(contra) dances, 

The forming of Square or longways sets, although not as simple as the 
forming of a circle, should be done as simply and quickly as possible so 
that the dancing may proceed. An efficient way to form squares is to use 
a grand march, or a walk with partners, down the center in twos, fours, and 
then eights. When the eights are spaced across the floor they are stopped 
and each eight Persons or four couples form а square in an assigned place 
on the floor, 

If longways sets are desired, couples walking around the room in twos 
can be divided into groups of six or eight couples, each new group moving 
from the edge of the room and into its place in turn, Because many long- 
ways dances engage only one or two couples at a time while the others 
stand waiting their turn, it is better to have the lines as short as possible; 
six couples is a good number. 

If children are at all self-directing, by far the quickest way is to allow 
them to make their own sets. After partners are obtained, the formation of 
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the numbe. of couples needed to complete it. The teacher then helps to 
arrange th: incomplete sets. If couples are left over after the sets are 
formed, thov can try the figures which сап be done with the number they 
have. They поша be given a chance to dance in а complete set before the 
end of the dancing period. 

А game ihat is of great assistance in helping children learn to arrange 
themselves in the different formations demanded by folk and square dances 
is a space гате children call Moye-Stop-Listen-Go. The title explains the 
action. 11 lass divides into groups of at least nine, and one child in each 
group is givin an identifying object. This may be a piece of colored paper, 
a large cardboard number, а small percussion instrument, or even a ball 
if enough different kinds are available which can be carried in one hand. 
The child:en then leave their groups and move freely about the room on 
individua! vaths. They use an assigned type of locomotor movement and 
keep in tine to a drum, piano, or recorded accompaniment. When the 


accompaniment ceases or on the spoken signal STOP! they all stop im- 
mediately and the child with the identifying object raises it high above 
his head. The teacher then names а certain formation such as a line, a 
circle, a square, two lines facing, as the children listen. On her signal GO! 
they run (without colliding) to their group leader, make the desired for- 
mation around or in front of him as the case may be, sitting down when 
it is complete. If leaders are too close together when the accompaniment 
stops, they should move apart quickly. The first group to get into good 
formation is given a point, and the game proceeds. As the children move 
around the room again, the first leader may pass his object unobtrusively 
to another group member, so that its presence is not known to the others. 
This game helps to orient both younger and older children into the dif- 
ferent group formations required by dances they will learn. 


26 
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Annotated Dances 
Classified According to 


Basic Step 


In the lists in this chapter are dances combining the desirable qualities 
set forth in Chapter 24, which many children have enjoyed learning 
and performing. A good many are given, as teachers tire of teaching the 
same dances and should try their skill on new ones from time to time. As 
much as possible the emphasis is international, so that children gain some 
understanding of other dance cultures as well as their own. The lists should 
not be considered complete; teachers will know and find many other good 
dances that have not been included. The classification is made according 
to the basic step or, in some cases, the step most difficult to perform. In 
this way, after the children have become skilled in the performance of 
certain steps, dances may be found which use them. 

Other information includes the country or source from which the dance 
derives, whether the accompaniment is a song or music without words, the 
type of formation used with or without partners, a few remarks which may 
be helpful in making the selection, and finally the references for descrip- 
tions of the dance and for recordings of its accompaniment if they are 
available at this writing. The remarks include other steps besides the basic 
step used in the dance, something about the figures, particularly the sig- 
nificant ones, whether the closed dance position is used with partners, and 
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other pertinent information which may help to recall t 
younger children and one for older children, altho, 
somewhat arbitrary, Mixer or Progressive dances are 1 

the way in which partners change is indicated. Be 
changing partners is always a little complicated, these 

for older children, Some of them may be used for young: 
mixing partners, A Separate listing is also given for Ameri 
longways or contra dances, and English country dance 
dances use basic steps such as the walk, run, skip, and 
simple enough, their formations and figures are not, and 
specialized aspects that are peculiar to them, This is part 
English country dances; hence unless a teacher і familiar у 


and characteristic Style, she should not attempt to teach | 


contra dances, only those are included where all couples 


One list is for 
his division is 


| separately and 


he process of 
$ are reserved 
‘dren without 
(аге dances, 
though these 
le, which are 
have certain 
larly true of 
ı their figures 
em. Of the 
are active; of 


reproduction that they have not been included. If they are needed for spe- 
cial projects or programs, a few relatively simple ones may be found in refer- 
ence 22, P- 358. For other more extensive Indian steps and dances teachers 


are authentic folk material, So often authenticity depends, among other 
things, on a certain style of performance that is difficult to impart to 


ways of performing it, some more difficult than others. The teacher will 
do well to choose the simplest version for her first presentation and to make 


Song means a song accompaniment; music means music without words. 
Circle, lines, contra or longways, square, open circle refer to the forma- 
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tion used contra or longways formation is one of couples in two 
parallel li 1s in the traditional Virginia Reel. An open circle is one in 
which al two persons join hands, one of these two being the leader. 
Extras ims that a circle or square is used with one or more extra 
children e center. 
Open пз that the dance may be performed in informal or open 
formatio y place on the floor. 


Mayim (Detroit Public Schools) 


Couples or partners means that two people dance together, prefer- 
ably a boy and a girl. 

Groups of three means that a boy dances with two girls, or vice versa, 
making a trio. 

A dance figure is one particular movement pattern of the dance. Folk 


dances are made up of two or more figures. 
Mixer dances are dances in which the persons dancing together change 
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with each repetition of the dance. The most common of these dances are 
the ones in which individual dancers change their partners. Couple mixers 
are dances in which two couples who have been dancing t gether move 
on to repeat the dance with other couples. Trio mixers are dances in 
groups of three in which two trios which have been dan ing together 
move on to repeat the dance with another trio, or one of the three dancers 
(usually the center one) in a single trio leaves his group and moves to 
another to repeat the dance. 

Closed position is noted when it is desirable that it be used. It means 
the face-to-face Waist-shoulder position or the closed social dance position 


with one’s partner described in Chapter 23. 

When dances with different titles are grouped together, it means that 
they are identical, almost identical, or slightly different versions of the 
same dance, 

Detailed directions for teaching all the dance steps referred to in the 
lists of dances will be found in Chapter 9, 


ANNOTATED REFERENCES 
1. Beliajus, Finadar, Dance and Be Merry, Clayton Е. Summy Company, 
1940, 


This book gives clear and accurate descriptions of a number of dances of 
different countries and tells something about each dance. It includes several 
dances from southern European countries not found in other collections. 
Music is included. 


21) Burchenal, Elizabeth, Folk Dances and Singing Games, G. Schirmer, Inc., 
1909; rey, ed., 1933, 


3 Burchenal, Elizabeth, Dances of the People, G. Schirmer, Inc., 1913; rev. 
ed., 1934. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth, American Country Dances, G. Schirmer, Inc., 1918. 

5. Burchenal, Elizabeth, Folk Dances from Old Homelands, G. Schirmer, 
Inc., 1922, 

Burchenal, Elizabeth, Five Folk Dances, Boston Music Company, 1927. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth, Four Е olk Games, Boston, Music Company, 1929. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth, Folk Dances of Germany, С. Schirmer, Inc., 1938. 


босы ل‎ 


9. Chase, Richard, Hullabalo 
Mifflin Company, 1949. 


This book of English-American song dances is charmingly illustrated and 


о and Other Singing Folk Games, Houghton 


10. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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the dances are clearly described with both word analyses and sketches. 
Music is included. 

Cochem, Corinne, and Roth, Muriel, Palestine Dances, Behrman House, 

Inc., 1946. 

This beautifully illustrated book describes the dances being performed in 
the new country of Israel, with material about their backgrounds. It is 
particularly good for dances of the horah type. The dance descriptions are 
clear. Music is included. 

Duggan, Anne Schley, Schlottmann, Jeanette, and Rutledge, Abbie, ‘The 


Folk Dance Library, The Ronald Press Company, 1948, including The 
Teaching of Folk Dance and: 


Folk Dances of the British Isles. 
Folk Dances of European Countries. 
Folk Dances of Scandinavia. 


Folk Dances of the United States and Mexico. 
This is a group of five books that represents one of the most comprehen- 
sive collections of folk dances, with folk dance history and related teaching 
procedures. Emphasis is placed upon dance as a folk art. The books are 
illustrated with costume plates, charts, maps, and sketches of the dance 
positions used. They contain the related history of each country and 
much interesting material on each dance. Analyses of the steps and figures 
are detailed and clear. Although many of the dances аге too complicated 
for elementary schools, the books are very helpful as references for anyone 
teaching folk dance. Music is included. 
Ford, Mr. and Mrs. Henry, Good Morning, Edison Institute, 1943. 
This booklet contains many simple American dances—squares, mixers, 
and couple dances. The descriptions are very brief, but on the whole they 
are accurate, Music is included. 
Girl Scouts, Skip to My Lou, Girl Scouts of the United States, 1948. 
This small and inexpensive booklet contains song dances and mixers useful 
in elementary schools. The descriptions are accurate. Music is included. 
Herman, Michael, Folk Dances for All, Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1947. 
An excellent booklet containing one or two well-selected dances from each 
of several countries or derivations. They are completely authentic and very 
clearly described, with related source material. Some of them are too diffi- 
cult for elementary schools. Music is included. Mr. Herman is a former 
editor of the Folk Dancer magazine. 
Hunt, Beatrice, and Wilson, Harry R., Sing and Dance, Hall and Mc- 
Creary Company, 1945. А | 
This book is very useful for elementary schools because it contains a great 
many excellent song dances, most of them simple and lively. Each dance 
is clearly described and the movement is definitely related to the words of 
the song. Music is included. 
Kirkell, Miriam, and Shaffnit, Irma, Partners All—Places All! E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1949. 
This is an excellent book for elementary schools. It contains many mixers, 
squares, and couple dances both American and European, each described 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


in clear detail and definitely related to its ассотрапіт ‚ whether song, 

music, or call. A few of the squares may be too diffi for elementary 

schools. Music and record references are included. 

Kraus, Richard, Square Dances of Today, The Ronald Press Company, 
1950. 

This is a particularly well-organized and comprehen ok on square 

dancing. Included are some simple circle and longways ; and singing 

Squares as well as the more difficult patter squares ms, descrip- 

tions, and theory of teaching are especially well ha: dled. Music is 

included. 

Kulbitsky, Olga and Kaltman, Frank L., Teachers’ Dance 17 таһоок, see 
30. 

LaSalle, Dorothy, Rhythms and Dances for Elementa schools, The 
Ronald Press Company, rev. ed., 1951, 

This book has been used successfully by elementary school teachers for 

many years and is referred to more often on the list of folk dances than 

any other single volume. Originally a course of study т 4 ince for the 

Detroit public schools, it includes a wide variety of dances from many 


countries for all ages. The second edition contains most of the old dances 
and many others from collections which are no longer available. The 
dances are arranged according to degree of difficulty and the descriptions 
are accurate and easily interpreted. Music is included. 
Price, M. Katherine, The Source Book of Play Party Games, Burgess 
Publishing Company, 1949. 
This book contains many circle mixers as well as contra dances (they are 
all called games.) They are simply but clearly described, and as most of 
them are danced to songs, relationship of movement to music is easily 
brought out. Only the melodic line of the song is given, but this should 
prove sufficient when the accompaniment is sung. | 
Rohrbough, Lynn, The Handy Play Party Book, Cooperative Recreational 
Service, Delaware, Ohio, 1940. 
This small and relatively inexpensive booklet contains a great many dances, 
a number of which are useful for elementary schools. The descriptions of 
the dances, however, are very brief and occasionally seem inaccurate ог at 
least not detailed enough to be perfectly clear. Also the same dance some- 
times appears more than once under a different name. However, it prob- 
ably contains more usable dances than does any other reference. Music 15 
included for most of the dances, 


Ryan, Grace, Dances of Our Pioneers, The Ronald Press Company, 
теу. ed., 1939, 

A book of quadrilles, contra, circle, and couple dances by a pioneer col- 
lector in the field of midwest American country dances. Delightfully illus- 
trated with sketches, the dances are clearly and accurately described. Some 
of the quadrilles (squares) and contras may be too involved for elementary 
schools. Some music is included and a great number of music references 
are given. 


Sharpe, Cecil, The Country Dance Book I, Novello and Company, 2nd 
ed., 1934. 
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27. Sharpe, Cecil, The Country Dance Book II, Novello and Company, 1913. 


The Iinelish country dance movement in the United States was initiated 
by Sharpe and has been enthusiastically carried оп by organized folk 
dai топрв, particularly in the northeastern states. His books are the 
ori sources for most of the English country dances. Although the 
dan. descriptions are brief and couched in English country dance termi- 
по! detailed analyses of all steps and figures precede the dances them- 
selves. Music is not included but is published in separate music collections. 
28. Sh Lloyd, The Round Dance Book, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1948. 
The late Mr. Shaw was a pioneer in teaching western-style American 
sql dance. His book Cowboy Dances is an authoritative source in that 
field He believed that these dances should preferably be used with adoles- 
cents and adults and they are not included in the reference list. The 
Round Dance Book, which represents a definitive history of round or 
сопе dances in the United States, contains certain dances which may 
be used in the upper grades as ап excellent background for later experience 
in поот dance. Descriptions of dance steps, numerous patterns and 


variations, and procedures for teaching them are presented in the utmost 
detail and in an interesting and informal style. Music is not included, 
but musical references are given. 

29. Turner, Margery J., Dance Handbook, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 
This book is planned primarily for secondary schools and touches on 
various aspects of the dance program—modern, social, folk, and tap. It is 
valuable here for its directions for certain folk dances and its lists of 
records, record companies, and folk dance sources. Miss Turner gives the 
reader a great deal of information in a small amount of space. 

30. Kulbitsky, Olga and Kaltman, Frank L., Teacher's Dance Handbook, Blue- 

Bird Publishing Company, 1959. 

This is an excellent and most comprehensive book on folk dancing and all 
the skills related to it. Directions for a great many traditional dances are 
given in very accurate detail and they are graded for teachers who feel they 
need that help. Some ethnic information and a few teaching aids follow 
each dance under notes. A single melodic line of music for most dances 
helps to identify measures. All the record references are from a single 
company for which one of the authors is a consultant. 


NOTES ON RECORDS 


New records for folk dances as well as new pressings of old ones are made 
very frequently. The recording companies below have issued records of a number, 
though not all, of the dances listed. Those without a record listing may be 
available from these or other distributors at a later time. 

In the case of American dances it is often possible to use records of the basic 
step as accompaniment, if the musical phrasing matches that of the dance. As 
both dances and music are commonly built on four measure phrases, this 
usually presents no problem. Many American schottisches, polkas, and waltzes 
were and still are danced to a variety of tunes. Records such as the following 
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which can be used for such dances are available from most ro: ording companies 
which distribute folk and Square dance records, 


Walks, Marches: RCA—EPA737; W of Е—М111 and 1 

Step-Hop, Schottische: Folkt—F' 1445 A and В; RCA—LPM 1957, 

Two-Step: Folk D—MH2002, 2003; Folkr—F 1444 А and | 

Polka: Folk D—MH2001, 2004; Folkr—F 1496A. 

Waltz: Folkr—F 14474, 

Contras and Squares: Folk Dancer has many contra and square dance records 
without calls, as do some of the others, 


Many folk dance records include instructions for performing the dance, al- 
though these are not always reliable or given in much detail. It is al ays well to 
consult catalogues when buying records, and they are sent upon request, 
especially to schools. Records which can be recommended especially for school 


use are Educ, Folk D, Folkr, RCA, W of F » and Shaw. 


Educ: Educational Record Albums, David McKay Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, New York (albums only), 

Folk D: Folk Dancer Records, The Folk Dance House, 108 W. 16th St, 
New York 11, New York; or The Folk Dancer, Box 201, Flushing, New York. 

Folkr: Folkraft Records, Folkraft Record Co., 1159 Broad St., Newark 2, 


York 10, New York. 


Win: Windsor Records, 5530 N. Rosemead Blvd., Temple City, California. 
WofF: The World of Fun Record Series, The Methodist Publishing House, 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee, 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF LISTED DANCES 


BASIC STEP 
TITLE OR TYPE 
Ach Ja Walk 
*A-Hunting We Wil] Go Skip, ete. 
Alabama Gir] (Goin’ to Boston, Reel ‘Em Down) Skip, ete. 
*Allee Allee O, The (Thread Follows the Needle, The) Walk 
American Polka Polka 
American Schottische Schottische 
Ап Ara Step-Hop 


* For younger children, 
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Badger Gavotte, The 

Bingo 

Black Nag, The 

Bleking (Straw Cutter) 
*Bluebird 

Bow Belitida (O Belinda) 
Brighton Camp 

Bummel Schottische (Oyda) 
Captain Jinks 

Captain Jinks 

*Carousel 

Chapenecas (Mexican Waltz) 
Cherkessia (‘T’scherkessia) 
Chester Schottische 
Circassian Circle 

Circle, The (Sicilian Circle) 
Come Let Us Be Joyful 
Come, My Love 

Cotton-Eyed Jo 

Crested Hen 

Csebogar 

Czardas 

Danish Minuet 

Debka (Нота Arabi) 

*Did You Ever See a Lassie 
*Draw a Bucket of Water 

Far Northland, The (Road to the Isles) 
Finnish Polka 

Finnish Schottische (Palpankili) 
First of May 
*Five Little Chickadees 

For Не? a Jolly Good Fellow 
Four in a Boat 
*Gallant Ship 

Galopede 

Galway Piper 

Gathering Peascods 

Ginny Crack Corn (Jenny Crack Corn) 
Girl I Left Behind Me 

Glow Worm 

Go From Me 

Goin’ to Boston (Alabama Сїт], Reel "Ет Down) 
Good Mixer, A 

Good-Night, Ladies 

Gustaf’s Skoal 
*Hansel and Gretel 

Hatter, The 


Two-Step 
Mixer 
English Country 
Step-Hop 
Walk 

Skip, etc. 
English Country 
Polka 
Mixer 
Square 
Skip, ete. 
Waltz 
Walk 
Schottische 
Mixer 
Walk 

Skip, ete. 
Mixer 
Mixer 
Step-Hop 
Skip, etc. 
Two-Step 
Waltz 
Walk 

Skip, ete. 
Walk 
Schottische 
Polka 
Schottische 
Polka 

Run 

Walk 

Skip, etc. 
Skip, etc. 
English Country 
Mixer 
English Country 
Skip, etc. 
Square 
Mixer 
Walk 

Skip, etc. 
Mixer 
Mixer 
Skip, etc. 
Skip, ete. 
Step-Hop 
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Heel and Toe Polka (Polka B) 
*Here We Go Round The Mountain 
Hey, Thumbs Up 

Hi Ya 

Highland Schottische 

Hinky Dinky Parley-Voo 

Hold That Line (Ten Pretty Girls) 
Hop, Mother Anika (Skip, Anika) 
Horra Arabi (Debka ) 

Ногаһ (Нота Halutsit ) 

Hot Time in the Old Town 

How Do You Do 

*Hullabaloo 

Hull's Victory 
*I Should Like to Go to Shetland (Texas) 
*ГП Ве No More А Rover 

Trish Washerwoman 

Jenny Crack Corn (Ginny Crack Corn) 
Jessie Polka 

Jibi Di, Jibi Da 

Jingle at the Window (Tideo) 
Jingle Bells 

John Brown 

Kaca 

Kalvelis 

Kolo (Serbian Kolo) 

Koroboushka (Korobatchka) 
Kritikos ( Kritchos, Miserlou) 

La Cucaracha 

Lady Round the Lady 

La Raspa 

La Virgencita 


Life on the Ocean Wave (Two Head Gents Cross Over) 


Little Brown Jug 

Little Man in a Fix 

Little Old Log Cabin 

*Looby Loo 

Mage on a Cree 

Martin Wappu 

Mayim 

Mexican Waltz ( Chapenecas)) 
Miserlou (Kritikos, Kritchos) 


Mountain March (Norwegian Mountain March) 


*Ми п Мап, Тһе 
Narcissus 
Nebesko Kolo 


Polka 
Walk 
Run 
square 
»chottische 
»quare 
Walk 
olka 
Valk 
schottische 
juare 
Ip, ete. 
Ip, ete, 
ontra 
Walk 
Valk 
Mixer 
5] ір, ete. 
Polka 
Two-Step 
N fixer 
Mixer 
Mixer 
Run 
Polka 
Schottische 
Schottische 
Walk 
Run 
Square 
Кип 
Skip, ete. 
Square 
Square 
Waltz 
Square 
Skip, ete. 
English Country 
Polka 
Run 
Waltz 
Walk 
Run 
Waltz 
Two-Step 
Two-Step 
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New Bavarian, The 


*Nixie Po! 

Noble Dute of York 
Nobody's Business 
Noriu Miego 


Northern Lights 
Norwegian Mountain March (Mountain March) 


*Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
O Belinda (Bow Belinda) 
Ohorodiik 
Oh Susanna 
Oh Susanna 


Oklahoma Mixer 

Old Dan Tucker 

Old Woman with the Staff 

*On the Bridge of Avignon 

Oxford Waltz, The 

Oyda (Bummel Schottische) 
Palpankili (Finnish Schottische) 
Pass the Left-Hand Lady Under 
Patch Tanz 

Pattycake Polka 

Paw Paw Patch 

*Pease Porridge Hot 

Petronella 

Pig in the Parlor (Wild Irishman П) 
Polka B (Heel and Toe Polka) 

Pop Goes the Weasel 

Pop Goes the Weasel 

Put Your Little Foot (Varsouvianna, Varsovienne) 
Racket, The (Racquet) 

Radikalka 

Radiko 

Red River V. alley 

Red River Valley 

Reel “Елі Down (Alabama Girl, Goin’ to Boston) 
шш Schottische 

ig-A-Jig-Ji 

«БАУДЕ 

Road to the Isles (Far Northland, The) 
*Round And Round the Village 
Rufty Тину 

Rye Waltz 
*Sally Go Round 

Sandy Land 

Satacek 


Waltz 
Run 
Skip, ete. 
Mixer 
Walk 
Square 
Run 
Walk 
Skip, etc. 
Run 
Mixer 
Square 
Mixer 
Mixer 
Run 
Skip, etc. 
Waltz 
Polka 
Schottische 
Square 
Walk 
Mixer 
Skip, etc. 
Skip, etc. 
Skip, etc. 
Mixer 
Polka 
Skip, etc. 
Square 
Waltz 
Two-Step 
Step-Hop 
Polka 
Walk 
Square 
Skip, etc. 
Schottische 
Mixer 
Skip, etc. 
Schottische 
Walk 
English Country 
Waltz 
Skip, etc. 
Mixer 
Waltz 
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Scher (Scherr, Sher) 
Schottische A and B 
Sekerecka 
Sellinger’s Round 
Seven Jumps 
Seven Steps (Siebenschritt) 
Sextur 
Shake Them ’Simmons Down 
Shoo Fly 
Shoot the Buffalo 
Sicilian Circle (Circle, The) 
Sicilian Tarantella 
Siebenschritt (Seven Steps) 
*Sing A Song of Sixpence 
Skating Away 
Skip Anika (Hop, Mother Anika) 
*Snail, The 
Soljancica (Kolo) 
Spanish Circle (Spanish Waltz) 
Straw Cutter (Bleking) 
Sweet Kate 
Swiss Changing Dance (Swiss Schottische) 
Tancuj 
Tantoli 
Tempest П, The 
*Ten Little Indians 
Ten Pretty Girls (Hold That Line) 
Teton Mountain Stomp 
Thady You Gander 
The More We Get Together 
*Thread Follows the Needle, The (Allee Allee O, The) 
Three Blind Mice 
Tideo (Jingle at the Window) 
Troika 
Tropanka 
Tscherkessia ( Сһеткеѕѕіа) 
Turn Around Ме 
*Turn the Glasses Over (Pll Be No More a Rover) 
Two Head Gents Cross Over (Life on the Ocean W. ave) 
Varsouvianna (Varsovienne, Put Your Little Е oot) 
Varsovienne: Danish, Norwegian, Swedish 
Veleta Waltz (Waltz Veleta) 
Victory March 
Virginia Reel 
*Walking in the Ring 
Waltz Veleta (Veleta Waltz) 


Waltz 
Schottische 
1 wo-Step 
English Country 
Step-Hop 
Run 

Skip, ete, 
Mixer 
Mixer 
Mixer 
Walk 
Step-Hop 
Run 

Walk 
Skip, ete. 
Polka 
Walk 
Schottische 
Waltz 
Step-Hop 
English Country 
Schottische 
Schottische 
Polka 
Contra 
Skip, etc. 
Walk 
Two-Step 
Run 
Mixer 
Walk 
Waltz 
Mixer 
Run 
Step-Hop 
Walk 

Run 

Walk 
Square 
Waltz 
Waltz 
Waltz 
Mixer 
Contra 
Walk 
Waltz 
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We Won't Go Home Till Morning 
Wheat, The (Yankee Doodle) 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Wild Irishman II (Pig in the Parlor) 
Yankee Doodle (Wheat, The) 


English Country 
Skip, ete. 
Square 

Mixer 

Skip, ete. 


A Visiting Square (Arthur S. Siegel) 
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АГ 9 ТО DANCE 
TEACHING 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR 
CERTAIN DANCE SKILLS 


PROBLEMS AND PERFORMANCES 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
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Performance Standards 
for Certain Dance Skills 


Many teachers feel the need for certain standards of performance with 
which to measure children’s progress in acquiring dance skills. In response 
to a request from members of a Wayne State University graduate class 
in problems of teaching dance, committees of teachers in the group in- 
vestigated the ability of their own classes after certain periods of instruc- 
tion. Following this investigation they decided to frame what they 
preferred to call minimum standards of performance for skills at certain 
grade levels. It should be understood that the developing of these skills 
should not take preference over ог crowd out of the dance program the 
important experiences of exploring movement and of making and learning 
dances. In fact, many of the skills included here should evolve from an 
efficient program of movement exploration. 

The skills included were all standard and were those that could easily 
be checked for adequacy of performance. For that reason they are almost 
entirely locomotor movements, dance steps, and thythmic responses using 
such movements. The teachers felt they could be accomplished by a 
Majority of children, provided teaching conditions were favorable and 
the teacher had had some training ог experience in teaching dance. 

The following conditions should obtain for such performance: 


А тоот large enough so that many children can move with freedom at 


one time. 
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Percussion instruments and/or a piano which can be for improvised 
accompaniment. 

A pianist or a recording machine which is available { companiment, 

At least two dance periods weekly, preferably on t !1ссеѕѕіуе days, 


during the time when children are indoors. 
A period of at least twenty minutes to one half-hour 


A class of less than forty children unless an assisting her is present. 

While grade leve] is an artificial measuring stick and ot been used 
in this book, it is still the classification system used in m Ё our schools. 
These teachers chose as standards what most children, т the stated 
circumstances, should be able to do at the end of the s | grade (after 
two years), at the end of the fourth grade (after four years), and at the 
end of the sixth grade (after six years). Their recommended standards 
are included here in the hope that they will be helpful to other teachers in 
deciding what they can reasonably expect children to be able to do in 
certain skill areas, Two things should be kept in mind. First, the standards 
describe a certain degree of accomplishment; some groups will be able 


exploring movement and of making and learning dances have not been, 
and could hardly be, included. 

The technical terms and the outline used in formulating these standards 
Were explained in Parts ПІ and IV of this book. It will be noted that 
those standards under movement skills include a variety of locomotor move- 


movements, generally carries over to the more complicated ones. 
There will be times When a child may teach a certain standard of 
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developme.... Teachers should keep this fact іп mind when applying 
these perfo mance standards at the upper-grade levels. 


FOR GRADES 1 AND 2 


After two years of studying dance skills children may be said to have made 
good prog: if they can perform the following movements well and make the 
following :' ythmic responses accurately. Through their movement exploration 
and their ing of dances, they will have had many other dance experiences 
in additic › these. 


MOVEMENT SKILLS 


BASIC LOCOMOTOR MOVEMENTS 


Walk 
Natural w 
Variations 

In space pattern 

Changes in direction: In place; backward; sideward (step-together); turn- 

топпа 
$ in level: On tiptoe; with knees half bent; with knees fully bent 
s in dimension: Steps shorter than natural; steps longer than natural 


In timing 
Changes in tempo: Steps faster than natural; steps slower than natural 
In shape 
Simple variations such as: Knees bent up high in front; body bent forward; 
hands on knees; arms high over head 


In walking with others Р 1 5 
With one other: Side by side, inside hands joined, walking forward; facing, 


both hands joined, walking around in a small circle | | 
With two others: Side by side, inside hands joined, walking forward; in a 
circle, hands joined, walking around circle 4 | 
With many others: Іп а circle, hands joined, walking around circle; in a 
line with one child leading, hands joined, walking forward 


Run 
Natural run 
Variations 
In space pattern 
Changes in direction: In place; turning around 
In shape 
Simple variations such as: Knees bent up high in front; arms extended for- 
ward or backward 
In running with others 


With one other: Side by side, inside hands joined, running forward 
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Jump 
Natural jump 
Variations 
In space pattern 
Changes in direction: Forward; turning around 
Changes in level: Knees fully bent; knees half bent 
In shape 
Simple variations such as: Landing with feet alternately apart and together; 
swinging arms out and in as feet jump apart and together 


Hop 
Natural hop 
Variations 
In space pattern 
Changes in direction: F orward; turning around 
In shape 
Simple variations such as: Changing from one foot to the other after a 


certain number of hops; with arm on side of hopping foot extended side- 
ward 


DANCE STEPS 
Gallop 
Natural gallop 
Variations 
In galloping with others 
With one other: Side by side, inside hands joined, galloping forward; оле 
іп back of other, both facing forward, both hands joined, galloping 
forward 
With two others: One in front and two in back, or vice versa, all facing 
forward, hands joined, galloping forward 
Slide 
Natural slide 
Variations 
In sliding with others 
With one other: Facing, both hands joined, arms extended toward other 
person or extended sideward, sliding sideward 
Skip 
Natural skip 
Variations 
In space pattern 
Changes in direction; Turning around 
In skipping with others 


With one other: Side by side, inside hands joined, skipping forward; side 
by side, inside hand: 


5 crossed and joined with outside hands, skipping 
forward; right or left hands joined, skipping in small circles; facing, both 
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hands joined, skipping т small circle 
With two or three others: Side by side, inside hands joined, skipping for- 
ward: in circle, hands joined, skipping around circle; in line, one child 


сай! т, hands joined, skipping forward 


RHYTHMIC SKILLS 
PULSE BEATS 


1ссеѕѕіуе beats with moderate intervals (quarter-note beats ) 


Response + 
Moving alone 
Walki» in place, forward, turning around 
Jumping in place 
Hopping in place 
Gallop:ng forward 


Skipping forward, turning around 

Sliding sideward 

Combining any two of the above movements wit 
Moving with others 

With спе other: Side by sid 


hout a pause between 


е, inside hands joined, walking forward, skip- 
ping forward; facing, both hands joined, walking around a small circle 
With two others: Side by side, inside hands joined, walking forward 
With many others: In а circle, hands joined, walking around the circle 
Response to successive beats with short intervals (eighth-note beats) 
Moving alone 
Running in place, forward 
Jumping (small jumps) in place 
Moving with one other 
Side by side, inside hands joined, running Ё 
Response to successive beats with long intervals 
Moving alone 
Slow walking in place, forward 
Swinging parallel arms from side to side 
Swaying body from side to side 
Pushing both arms forward and pulling back 
Combining any two of the above movements wi 
Rhythmic Games 
Self-Accompaniment, Follow the Beats, Moving Groups 1, Traffic Cop, 
Direction Game 


orward 
(half-note beats) 


thout a pause between 


MUSICAL PHRASING 


Response to two-phrase selections 
Move forward on first phrase, stand and clap pulse beats on second, and con- 


tinue 
Move forward on first phrase, шоу 1 
Walk forward оп first phrase, jump, skip, 
continue 


e in place on second, and continue 
slide, or gallop on second, and 
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Rhythmic Games 
Leading Phrases 


RHYTHMIC PATTERNS 


Response to two-speed patterns 
Combining two runs and a walk 
Combining two walks and a slow walk 
Combining two walks, two runs, and a walk 
Rhythmic Games 
Echo Game (with very simple patterns), Name Patterns 


mples: Santa 
Claus, Mary Ann Parker, Little Tommy i ucker ) 


\ 


ACCENTS 


Formal response to accents should probably not be given until the third grade. 


FOR GRADES 3 AND 4 


After four years of dance skills children may be said to have made good prog- 
ress if, in addition to the skills acquired in Grades 1 and 2, they can perform the 


following movements well and make the following thythmic responses ac- 
curately, 


Movement 5кші8 


BASIC LOCOMOTOR MOVEMENTS 
Walk 


Variations 


Variations such as: Legs crossin 


8 Оп every step; legs kicking up in front; 
arms held in any Position; arm 


5 swinging т any direction 


Run 
Variations 
In space pattern 
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Changes in direction: Backward 
Changes in level: Crouching low 
Changes in dimension: Steps shorter than natural; steps longer than natural 
In shape 
Variations such as: Legs kicking up in front or back; arms held in any 
position 
In running with others 
With one other: Facing, both hands joined, running around in small circle; 
right or left sides together, right or left elbows linked, running around 
in circle 
With two others: One in front and two in back, or vice versa, all facing 
forward with hands joined, running forward 
With many others: In circle, hands joined, running around circle 


Jump 
Variations 
In space pattern 
Changes in direction: Backward; sideward 
Changes in dimension and timing: Jumping close to floor (fast tempo); 
jumping high into the air (slower tempo) 
In shape 
Variations such as: Landing with one foot forward and the other back- 
ward, and vice versa; landing with feet alternately apart and crossing; 
clapping on each jump or every other one; swinging parallel arms from 
side to side or forward and back 
In jumping with others М 
With one other: Side by side, inside hands joined, jumping forward; facing, 
both hands joined, jumping around in small circle. 


Hop 
Variations 
In space pattern 
Changes in direction: Sideward; backward 
In shape 
Variations such as: Lifting free leg forward, or knee ben 
folded in front of chest or hands clasped behind back 


t up in front; arms 


DANCE STEPS 


Gallop 
Variations 


In shape А 
Variations such as: Clapping thighs as feet gallop; holding arms forward 


(reins); swinging one апп overhead (lassoing ) 


In galloping with others f y 
With two or three others: Side by side, facing forward, arms linked, gal- 


loping forward and wheeling in half circles or circles 
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Slide 
Variations 
In space pattern | ! See 
Changes in facing: Sliding once with one side forward and then again with 
other side forward, continuing in same direction (simple polka) 
In shape | | ИЧ 
Variations such as: Extending arms sideward: clapping on cach slide 
In sliding with others a Е Г р 
With опе other: Side by side, inside hands joined, sliding face to face an 
back to back (polka with hinge turn) я е 
With many others: In а circle, hands joined, sliding around circle in both 
directions 
Skip 
Variations 
In space pattern 


Changes in level, dimension, and timing: Crouching low; skipping high 
In shape д 


Variations such as: Arms folded on top of head or behind back; clapping 
on each skip 
In skipping with others 


With one other: Right or left arms linked, skipping around in small г. 
With many others: In circle, hands joined, skipping around circle in я 
directions; т line, with one child leading, hands joined, skipping for- 
ward 
3/4 Run ( simple version) and Variations f 
Some of the variations in direction and in dancing with others suggested for 
the simple version of this step in Chapter 9, 
Step-hop and Variations 


Some of the variations in direction suggested for this step in Chapter 9. 
Variations in dancing with others 


With one other: Side by side, inside hands joined, moving forward or е 
ward; facing, both hands joined, moving in place, turning around, or on 
moving forward and the other backward І О 

With many others: Іп circle, hands joined, moving around circle in bo 


directions and forward and backward 
Schottische and Variations 


Some of the variations in direction suggested for this step in Chapter 9. 
Variations in dancing with others ; 
With one other: Side by side, inside hands joined, moving forward; ne 
both hands joined, turning around; tight or left arms linked, turning around 
Waltz balance and Variations 
Variations in direction 
One balance taken forw: 


ard, one backward, and repeated continuously 
Variations in dancing with others 


With one or more other Persons: Side by side, inside hands joined, balanc- 
ing forward and backward 
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Енүтнміс SKILLS 


PULSE BEATS 


Response to successive beats of different intervals without pause 
Moving alone 

Combine walking and running in even phrases 

Combine walking and slow walking in even phrases 

Combine walking, running, walking, and slow walking in even phrases 

Response to successive beats with moderate intervals (quarter-note beats) 
Moving alone 

Walking backward, sideward 

Jumping forward, turning around 

Hopping forward, turning around 

Moving with others 

With one other: Side by side, inside arms linked, walking, skipping, or 
galloping forward; facing, both hands joined, skipping, sliding, or jump- 
ing in a small circle; with right or left arms linked, walking or skipping 
in a small circle; facing, both hands joined, walking sideward (step- 
together), sliding sideward; one in back of other, both facing forward, 
hands joined, galloping forward; side by side, inside hands joined, sliding 
face to face and back to back (polka with hinge turn) 

With two others: Side by side, inside hands joined or arms linked, walking, 
skipping, or galloping forward; one in back and two in front, or vice 
versa, all facing forward, hands joined, skipping or galloping forward; 
in circle, hands joined, skipping or sliding around circle; in line with 
one child leading, hands joined, walking, skipping, or galloping for- 
ward 

With many others: In circle, hands joined, skipping or sliding around 
circle; in line, with one child leading, hands joined, walking forward; in 
line, side by side, hands joined, walking forward and backward 

Response to successive beats with short intervals (eighth-note beats) 
Moving alone 
Running backward; turning around ; 
Jumping (small jumps) forward, backward, turning around 
Moving with others 2 =й, 

With one other: Facing, hands joined, running in small circle; with right 
or left arms linked, running in small circle з 

With two others: Side by side, arms linked, running forward 

With many others: In circle, hands joined, running around circle 

Response to successive beats with long intervals (half-note or dotted half-note 
beats) 
Moving alone | ( 

Slow walking backward; sideward (step-together or crossing feet); turning 
around 

Moving with others MAE 

With one other: Facing, both hands joined, slow walking sideward (step- 

together); turning around 
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With many others: In circle, hands joined, slow walking sideward (step- 


together); in line, side by side, hands joined, slow wall ing forward and 
backward 


Rhythmic Games 
Move and Stop, Reverse Ranks, Levels, the Crazy Clock 


ACCENTS 
Response to accent only, in a group of four beats 
By making a hand response (beat downward or clap) 
By jumping, walking, or performing a nonlocomotor movement 
Response to accent only in a group of two beats as above 


Response to accent only in a group of three beats as above 
Rhythmic Games 


Square, Zigzag, Follow the Accents 


RHYTHMIC PATTERNS 
Response to two-speed patterns 
Combinations of walks and runs within a four-beat group (see page 206); 


within a three-beat group (see page 207) 
Rhythmic Games 


Name Patterns (simple ones), Nursery Rhymes (simple first lines), Echo 
Game, Radio Signals 
MUSICAL PHRASING 
Response to four-phrase selections 
Alternating forward movem 
Moving in two 
and so on 


ent with movement in place on successive phrases 
groups, one group on first phrase, other group on second, 


Response to three-phrase selections 
Using a locomotor movement 


Tag games, Copy Cat, Answer Me 


FOR GRADES 5 AND 6 


After six years of dance skills children should be able to perform, іп ad- 
dition to the skill 


5 achieved in Grades 1-4, many of the activities listed in 
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Part Ш, The Skills of Movement, experienced either through exploration or 
direct instruction, and at least the introductory activities in Part IV, The Skills 
of Rhythm. 


MOVEMENT SKILLS 
BASIC LOCOMOTOR MOVEMENT 


Walk 
Variations 
In space pattern 
Changes in direction: Sideward, feet crossing alternately in front and in 
back (grapevine walk); change facing from forward to backward, side- 
ward, and turning around, while continuing in same direction 
In shape 
Variations such аз: Knees bent up at sides; legs kicking up at sides; both 
arms swinging parallel or in opposition in any direction 
In walking with others 
With one other: Side by side, in open social dance position, walking for- 
ward; right sides together in social dance position, walking around 
(turning) 
Run 
Variations 
In space pattern 
Change in direction: Sideward, crossing feet in front or in back; change 
facing from forward to backward while continuing in same direction 
Changes in dimension, level, timing, and force: Doing several continuous 
leaps using slower timing, greater elevation from the floor, and longer 
steps than are used in the run; combining a leap with one or two pre- 
paratory runs in a continuous sequence 
In shape | 
Variations such as: Crossing legs on each step; bending knees up at sides; 
bending body sharply forward or backward 
In running with others . Й 
With one other: Right or left sides together, inside hands on outside hip 
of partner, running around (turning) қ 
With two or three others: Side by side, arms linked, running forward and 
wheeling in half circles ог circles в А 
With many others: In circles, hands joined, running around circle and 
forward and back in circle; in line with one person leading, hands joined, 
running forward 


Jump 
Variations 
In space pattern pis | 
Changes in direction: With half and full turns while in the air | 
Changes in dimension, level, timing, апа force: Combining a certain 
number of quick jumps with half that number of slow jumps; combining 
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a fast jump with a slow jump (uneven intervals); gradually reta 
quick jumps to slower jumps, and vice versa 
In shape 
Variations such as: Extending legs sideward while in air: clicking 
together while in air; arms swinging in outward circles or forward 
backward 


Жаа 
Іп shape 
Variations such аз: Holding free foot sideward or backward; swinging 
leg backward а one hop and forward on the next; folding arms aro 


knee of free 


DANCE STEPS 
3/4 Кип, Step-hop, Schottische 
Variations in direction and dancing with others suggested for these steps іп 
Chapter 9 and not included in the material for Grades 3 and 4 
Two-Step, Polka, Waltz, Mazurka, and their variations 
Some of the variations in direction and dancing with others suggested for 
these steps in Chapter 9 


Кпүтиміс $кил5 
PULSE BRATS 
successive beats of different intervals without pause 
locomotor movements, including a run, in phrases of 


fength (Example: 6 skips, 12 runs, 4 4 slow walks) 
Г slow walk to а run (four times аз fast) without pause, and 


br: In at least three different relationships and three 
инесіз combining two locoman mm sas and the 


ACCENTS 

ned dance the to the music 
р witheat нер асситіеју оп accent by listening 
cents in a group of beats 

i right and lett, joining hands on the first beat of a group ol 
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Response to other beats only (accent played by accompaniment) in а group 


of four beats 
Walking or bouncing in place or improvising nonlocomotor movements 
Walking forward ? ші 
Response to accents іп а series of unequal groups 
Making a movement response tO accents in groups of two and four, two 
and three, three and four 
Doing а simple version of Cumulative Rhythm (see page 197) 
Khythmic Games 
The Number Game, Partners 


RHYTHMIC PATTERNS 


Response to three-speed patterns 
Doing combinations of walks, runs, and slow walks within four, sit and 
cight-beat groups (see page 207) 
Canon 
Doing the simplest version accurately (see No. 1 on page 21) 
Step a song 
Stepping out the rhythmic pattem of a round or a short simple song 


Rhythmic games 


Guessing Songs or Nursery Rhymes, Question and Answer 


MUSICAL PHRASING 


Response to music of conventional phrasi , 
Moving in two groups as described in No. 10 of the procedure for activities 


in Chapter 15 һ 
Response to music with ап unconventional number of phrases such as three or 
five, and to music қар кен of unequal length, using any of the simpler 
procedures for activity in Chapter 15 
Rhythmic Games 
The Phrase Game 


Problems and Performances 


It is the intent in this chapter to discuss common problems which 
arise for the teacher of dance, some associated with the presentation of 
material, others with the conclusion of units of dance-making or -learning 
in performances for persons other than the class members. 


BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER 


All the recent studies on human growth and development show that 
boys and girls differ in velocity and rhythm of growth. Most girls are 
More mature physiologically than are boys of the same age. Therefore, 
their movement performance is frequently superior to that of the boys 
in their classes. If boys are to like dance, it is essential that competition 
between them and girls be avoided. When a choice must be made, 
activities should in the main be geared to boys’ abilities and interests 
rather than to those of girls. It is much more important that girls make 
and learn dances in company with boys than that they learn more com- 
plicated movement patterns of their own by themselves. 

As a matter of fact, girls enjoy as much as boys the strong free move- 
ments of work, play, and sports, of characters and events, if they are given 
a chance to experience them. Only when girls were thought to be made 
of “sugar and spice and everything nice’ were the pretty dances of 


pointing toe and twirling skirt considered the only ones suitable for them. 
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NEGATIVE ATTITUDES 


A special problem is presented by children who have a ni ative attitude 
toward dance. This attitude may be caused by unfortunate past ex- 
periences, or it may be present because children echo the uninformed 
opinion of their elders or even because dancing is forbidden by certain 
religious groups in the community. The teacher should proceed with cau- 
tion in such situations. Although substituting for the word dance such 


terms as rhythmic activities, rhythmic play, dramatic play, rhythmic 
games, is distasteful to the writer, it may be necessary when the word 
dance is in disfavor. 

The dance activities chosen for such children should depart as far as 
possible from their preconceived ideas of what dance js like. Self-testing 
activities for thythmic skills, exploration of nonlocomotor movements, 
especially those related to work and sports, and movements made to school 
cheers are examples of activities which may interest such a group. Dancing 
with a partner of the Opposite sex should definitely be postponed until 
the class shows readiness for it. Even then it should be preceded by 


in basketball, of arm swings to the pitcher's warm-up, of leaping to 
hurdling, of the necessity in both dance and sports for quick changes 
in direction are obvious examples. Of course, if there is a respected male 
teacher who can and will give his enthusiastic support to dance as a virile 
and rewarding activity, the battle is won, 


NOISE 


after they raise their hands and receive permission. Such persons cannot 
teach dance creatively nor, for that matter, should they teach children 
at all. The process of exploring and manipulating movement cannot be 
carried Оп in lines or circles, nor can the enthusiasm of sharing new 
discoveries, knowledge, ideas be continually frustrated by the child’s having 
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teacher soon learns to distinguish between work noise and noise for its 
own sake. She never worries about the former. When argument blocks 
progress or when a group reaches an impasse, she may step in and help, 
after observing for a sufficient time to be sure that adult direction is 
needed. Iven here it is probably better to let children learn for themselves 
that a group goal is rarely achieved without compromise. 


CHILD DEMONSTRATORS 


When working in any of the arts, a teacher is naturally inclined to be 
charmed by the creative talent of a particular child. When children are 
exploring movement or making dances, she is apt to call too often on one 
child to demonstrate for the others. This invariably affects the rest of the 
children who also wish to please the teacher. They are likely to imitate the 
chosen one rather than to draw upon their own creative powers. When 
demonstration is part of her procedure, the sensitive teacher will call on 
several children to demonstrate different interpretations. If there are a 
large number of things from which he must choose, a child will find imi- 
tation much more difficult. On the other hand, seeing many successful 
efforts demonstrated may stimulate his own inventive faculties and make 
it possible for him to carry out his own ideas more successfully than before. 


UNIT CONCLUSIONS 


When a particular unit in dance-making or -learning is begun, a natural 
conclusion is an informal program of some kind after the unit materials 
have been sufficiently explored. The dances which have achieved some 
success are shown in a simple program sequence to class members, to other 
children who have similar interests in dance, or possibly to invited guests. 
Such obvious titles as “A Visit to the Circus,” “Halloween Happenings,” 
“Our Favorite Toys,” “Dances of Our Town,” “A Journey to the Moon 
come immediately to mind. These dances may well be part of а larger 
project involving other learning experiences in which the children are 
engaged. In that case their performance will be part of the conclusion 
of the project. 


RATES OF PROGRESS 


А word to the teacher who wants her class to make rapid progress and 
to have a great many dance experiences as soon as possible. The creative 
process, like the mills of the gods, grinds slowly. Children do not all pro- 
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duce at the same rate. Some will still be exploring movement while others 
are making sequences with it. All should be allowed to d velop at their 
own rate. This will take place in an atmosphere which is relaxed and free, 
with each child secure in the knowledge that his contri! ution, however 
small, is important in the whole process. Children cannot be forced into 
things for which they are not ready. If this is tried, the provram of dance 
activities will suffer. Sometimes outside pressures are | ht to bear; 
this is unfortunate. Left to her own judgment, the wise teicher will start 
with the children where they are, will carefully assess thi nterests and 
abilities, and will proceed from there to build dance expt ices with and 
for them. Thus dance will be an enriching part of their schoo) life, always 


vital, absorbing and fun. 


SCHOOL PERFORMANCES 


From time to time, older children are called upon to show dances they 
have made or learned to people other than their peers. Because it is a 
performing art, dance is a favorite part of the program when parents 
visit or when an auditorium performance, a school play, a demonstration, 
or an operetta is given. Requests for dance programs from administrators 
от parents are frequently so extravagant and so contrary to good educational 
practice as to make the dance teacher’s burden almost intolerable. When 
this happens, the teacher, who should be considered the authority in the 
matter, must do her tactful best to educate parents and others as to what 
is and what is not good dance education. Otherwise her children will be 
exploited for their entertainment value and her dance program will be 
lost in a morass of practice and drill on dances which have no relation 
whatsoever to the children’s interests or abilities. Unfortunately, “putting 
on a good show” can often be a false front which hides children’s heart- 
aches and rebellion and a teacher's exasperation and weary impatience. 

It is highly questionable whether young children should participate 
in such performances, F or them it is much better if audiences (preferably 
small groups) observe a lesson taught in its natural setting with no 
embellishments or special effects. 

Such projects, however, may have educational value for older children 
when entered into wholeheartedly by the entire school or by certain classes, 
and when children as well as teachers and principals share ‘in the planning 
and execution, They serve to educate parents and others concerning 
activities which are valuable and wholesome for children to participate in. 
Then, too, manifold values can accrue within departments of the school 
in correlating the Program of dance with music, art, and drama. These 
projects serve to break down departmental barriers, 
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Howe hildren should be consulted about what they will take part 
in; and unless a definite assignment must be given, they should be allowed 
to choose. If such an assignment is necessary, they must agree whole- 
heartedly engage in it, or at least to try it out. 1 it is at all feasible, 
programs should be based upon dances the children have already com- 
posed о med. If good dance activities are carried on continuously, 
dances lways be ready to present with a little extra practice and re- 


Folk Dance Performance (Detroit Public Schools) 
a program, it should be 


ance must be taught for t 
are to learn it and 


furbishing. When a new d 

chosen first because it is right for the children who 

only secondarily because it is right for the program. 
There are other pitfalls in achieving the objectives of good school per- 

formances. A few words of warning may help to avoid them. 

PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN 


Every teacher should be sensitive to the fact that the children who are 
left out of a program instead of being chosen to perform are likely to be 
hurt, Every effort should be made to have all the children dance in the 
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program. If that is impossible because of space or for other reasons, two 
performances should be arranged so that all may take part. There may 
be an occasion when only a few children from the class can appear in a 
stage performance. In that case the class itself should decide which of their 
number shall represent them. If they cannot see the program, a report 
should be made to them afterward as to how well they were represented. 

In certain schools when a program is to be given, it is the practice to 
choose certain children or to ask for volunteers to learn a dance after 
school or during the day when they are excused from other activities. 
This can scarcely be considered an acceptable procedure, because it ex- 
ploits the children as well as overworks the teacher. A school performance 
is not worthy to be shown unless it truly represents what all the children 
are doing or may choose to do as part of their regular school program. 
There is certainly no educational justification for putting on а show in 
which the school dance activities are represented by the little girl whose 
parents can afford ballet lessons for her 


COSTUMES 


economics class. If the costume is left entirely to parents, competition 15 
apt to rear its head and certain children will be overdressed at the expense 
of others. Planning very simple identical costumes for each child will help 
to prevent this. The teacher should always find out first whether the 
parents can a 
before they are asked to participate. A child can be made extremely un- 
happy and insecure by the inability or reluctance of his parents to provide 
him with a suitable costume. The writer has too often seen claborate 
costumes used as a substitute for good dancing and has wondered how many 


harassed mothers and teachers and unhappy children there were behind 
the scenes, 


INTERRUPTION OF REGULAR CLASSES 


Every effort should be made to keep the performance from disrupting 
the regular program of school activities. If it is being given on a large 
scale, activities are bound to be interrupted, sometimes for several days 


1 See Barbara Berk, Т, 


he First Book of Costumes and Make-Up, Franklin Watts, Inc., 
1954. 
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beforehand. Before such an affair gets under way, the school personnel 
should seriously consider whether the values which accrue will be equal 
to the teachers’ loss of time, effort, and often disposition, and the children’s 
loss of participation in regular class activities, Overstimulation of the per- 
formers should be avoided as much as possible. There is a natural excite- 


ment in taking part in a performance. If the importance of the occasion 
is overemphasized, nervous tension and unnatural behavior may result. 
While a good performance should certainly be еуегуопе goal, insistence 


on the kind of perfection that is attainable with children only after hours 
of tiresome drill will destroy their spontaneity and naturalness. If a calm, 
relaxed, and encouraging atmosphere is created and prevails throughout 
the preparation, the experience will be happier for all. 


AUDIENCES 


Sometimes certain adults in an audience, who are insensitive or at least 
thoughtless, will embarrass children by laughing heartily at a mistake or 
at something else not meant to be funny. The principal or a teacher in 
charge should give some tactful suggestions to an audience which is 
watching a children’s performance so that the young participants will not 
be hurt or confused by audience reaction. Inexperienced children should 
be prepared in subtle ways so that they will not become frightened or 
forgetful. Usually an intelligent audience is sympathetic to the efforts of 
children and teachers alike and receives them with respect and admira- 
tion. 

It might be assumed from the above cautions that dance performances 
outside the confines of the gymnasium or the dance room are not worth- 
while. Such a conclusion is not intended, except as it refers to young chil- 
dren who are too immature to know the purpose and function of an 
appearance before an audience. Entered into with suitable planning which 
involves the children rather than merely uses them, public performances 
can be a significant stimulant for the total dance program. The оррот- 
tunity of demonstrating one’s ability to one’s parents and friends is a 
strong motivating force and, if wisely used, may help to break down 
unfounded prejudices and negative attitudes toward certain types of dance. 
Once the child, so motivated, has indicated his willingness to give the 
project a try, it will be successful in influencing his future efforts if the 
experience proves to be a happy and exhilarating one for him. 
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Accompamment 


Many teachers feel that their inability to play the piano ot the lack 
of a regular accompanist makes it impossible to teach dance. There are 
innumerable ways in which accompaniment for dance may be provided 
when such a situation exists. Songs which the children can sing and rhymes 
which they can chant for their own accompaniment are suggested in 
Part V. More and more recordings are being produced today which pro- 
vide excellent accompamment. 

It is true that, unless they can be danced to a song, folk and country 
dance and other notated dances demand a well-played piano от recorded 
accompaniment. This means regard for harmony, accents, invariably even 
pulse beats, and, in particular, correct tempo. Sometimes trained musicians 
do not make good accompanists for dance because they are more concerned 

> than with keeping the underlying ог pulse 


а playing “expressively” 
eat interval always constant and the accents strong and well marked. 
f her ability, should 


we teacher who uses an accompanist, unless sure 0 
always go over with her beforehand the music to which a dance 18 per- 


formed. In the same way she will always listen carefully to a record. This 


will avoid the difficulty which sometimes arises when a class tries to adapt 
the steps they have learned to improperly played or recorded music. 


SELECTING AND PLAYING DANCE MUSIC 


с skills and most learned dances 
even slightly staccato touch and 
that each accent should be an 


Че music to accompany rhythmi 

ченә be well accented, with a crisp, 

ittle or no pedal. This does not mean 
411 
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occasion for hitting the keys forcefully to the point of monotony, It is 
effective to уату the tone, sometimes playing very softly. Accents should 
be easily identified in the accompaniment, however, so that movement 
can readily be synchronized with them. 

It is of the greatest importance that accompanists do not skip a beat 
or delay or teplay notes to correct a mistake in reading. е pulse beats 
must go on continuously and accurately in whatever oups they are 
assigned by the time signature, Mistakes are less likely when the accom- 
panist is improvising than when she is reading notated music, for im- 
Provising leaves her freer to watch the performance of the ‹ lass and to 
keep with them. An accompanist who has had some rhythmic movement 
experience herself is the best choice for dance. Such a person feels the 


thythm of the music and generally maintains it in spite of an occasional 
inaccurate note in reading the music. 

Triple measures should be used occasionally for basic locomotor move- 
ments rather than always using duple measures, This can be done with 
younger children without drawing their attention to the fact. In this way 
3/4 meter becomes familiar to them before they begin to examine its 


sixteenth notes (3-І ratio) are used for accompaniment, the resulting 
movement is jerkier and loses some of its lilting quality. 

It is not a good idea to play the same walk, run, or skip too often, be- 
cause children wil] tend to identify movement with a particular melody 
rather than with the thythmic quality of the music. However, it is per- 
missible to change the timing of a familiar piece occasionally so that the 


bounce, swing, as they describe it, College and traditional songs, military 
marches, and good Popular music are excellent for certain locomotor move- 
ments and dance steps. Certain selections which have a feeling of syncopa- 


Much of the Program of dance skills and creative dance can and should 
be carried on with improvised accompaniment, The percussion instruments 


] ibuted by the children; others may be purchased in- 
expensively at music stores and toy departments, Industrious teachers and 
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children can make drums, rattles, wood-blocks, and other instruments 
which provide excellent accompaniment for most purposes.’ 

Almost every school has a piano of sorts and if it is available to the 
dance teacher the problem of improvised accompaniment is easily solved. 
The following section shows how the piano may be used by any teacher 
to provide accompaniment for her dance classes. 


USE OF THE PIANO FOR IMPROVISATION 


Because of the complexity of its construction (апа perhaps also its 
size) the piano is regarded by the uninitiated as far too difficult to use 
as accompaniment for dance. Even teachers who “have had а few 
music lessons” generally do no more than to learn a simple march or 
skip which they play over and over until boredom results and the children 
no longer listen. 

To anyone who will give it a little attention and practice, the piano 


offers a rich source of improvised accompaniment for dance. Effects 
can be achieved on it which offer excellent rhythmic support as well as 
supplying dramatic flavor for any kind of movement. Of course a trained 
pianist, if able (and willing) to improvise, provides the best kind of 
accompaniment for dance teaching. However, certain musicians feel lost 
at the piano if they are not reading musical notation; or if asked to im- 
provise, they resort to conventional chords or scales which are dull and 
uninspiring. An untrained person, even one who is unfamiliar with the 
keyboard but is willing to experiment with it, can sometimes produce 
sounds which are refreshingly different and delightfully descriptive of the 
children’s dance movement. Дт; 
There are simple devices which сап be used to produce certain kinds 
of sounds and rhythmic sequences; they are explained in this section. 
Examples of certain of these devices have been illustrated musically by 
Elizabeth Hunt Gottesleben, accompanist and composer for dance at 
Wayne State University, who did this kind of improvisation and taught 
it to students of dance for a number of years. With the assistance of 
someone who can read music, the untrained accompanist can listen toa 
certain improvisational device and then make others that are similar. 


DEFINITIONS OF CERTAIN MUSICAL TERMS 


The following definitions are not necessarily the technical ones which 
will be found in a musical dictionary. They are given here to make simpler 


Home, John Day Company, rev. 


*See Sati іу ic in the 
се Satis N. Coleman, Creative Music in Пейте for Children, Prentice- 


Cs 1939; and Gladys Andrews, Creative Rhythmic 
Tall, Inc., 1954, pp. 110-118. 
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the explanations of improvisational devices and are stated in nontechnical 
terms for easier understanding. General Suggestions for using the piano 
follow the definitions. 


Keyboard: Тһе black and white keys on the front of the piano. As one 
faces the keyboard the keys to the left are low in pitch, those directly” 
in front are medium, and those to the right are high (сс also register); 
up on the keyboard is therefore to the right and down is to the left. 

Damper pedal: Тһе last pedal to the right; when depressed, it prolongs 
the tone of the keys by increasing the resonance so that it sounds more 
gonglike. 

Octave: The distance from one white key to the eighth опе above it. 
An octave higher or an octave lower means the same key in the next 
octave group. 

Middle C: The white key to the left of the two black keys under the 
name plate of the piano, 

Register: The term used to designate a particular section of the keyboard. 
The lower register includes all the black and white keys to the left of 
the middle C; the middle register includes all the black and white keys 
within approximately the next two octaves above middle C; the upper 
register includes all the keys to the right of the middle register. 

Chords: Two ог more keys sounded simultaneously. Particular types of 
of chords used in this material are chromatic seconds, a black and white 
key or two white keys which are immediately adjacent to cach other; 
thirds, two white keys with one white key between; fourths, two white 
keys with two white keys between; fifths, two white keys with three 
white keys between. 

Tone clusters: Several Successive keys played simultaneously. Short tone 
clusters may be made with the outside of the hand; longer ones with 
the forearm. 

Chromatic scale: Every key in a group of keys, black and white, struck in 
sequence, one after the other, They may be played up or down on the 
keyboard, and variations in tempo and dynamics give different effects. 

Glissando: A quick gliding over the white keys in succession; this may 
be done up the keyboard by using the third fingernail, down by using 
the thumbnail. It is very important to use a light touch as though 
dusting the keys, instead of pressing down hard or digging. 

Staccato: A quick, light touch of the keys, the hand being pulled away as 
soon as possible. 

Legato: A smooth, sustained touch accomplished by keeping fingers close 
to the keys and not teleasing one key until the next one is struck. 


* Vor simplification, these chords are defined in terms of white keys only. 
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Trill: Two notes, side by side, which are played in sequence over and 
over as rapidly as possible. 


Most beginners at the piano tend to regard the white keys as much safer 
and casier to use than the black. They should get over this idea if they wish 
to improvise successfully. The black keys should be used extensively, either 
at random or in succession up and down the keyboard and also, of course, 
with the white keys. 

Good ciiects сап be achieved by using only one hand on the keyboard. 
Later, after the novice has become somewhat accustomed to it, he can 
play the same keys an octave or two apart with the other hand; play the 
accent only, on one or two keys with the other hand; repeat a simple 
sequence м ith one hand while playing random notes with the other; play 
single notes or a simple sequence with one hand and random chords with 
the other. For general movement support and musical bite, the chords 
called seconds or chromatic seconds played with two fingers are better 
than thirds or than the playing of a single note. 

The novice should not be hesitant about touching the keys, even though 
an unexpected one may turn up here and there. A light or heavy touch 
may be demanded, but ‘it should always be employed with confidence. The 
first of a series of notes, particularly, should always be well accented. This 
is especially true in accompanying Jocomotor movement. К а 
king his first attempts at piano improvisation 


The person who is ma s 
should not hesitate to use any random keys Or chords which he happens 


upon, even though their sounds are not in keeping with harmonic laws. 
Children are not as conditioned to conventional harmonies as are adults 
and dissonances do not sound so strange to their ears. With experience, 
the accompanist will find combinations of keys which are agreeable and 
the dissonances of his random chords will become much less disturbing 
to him. ; 

In using keys at random for up and down movements of different kinds, 
it is well to pick those which are some distance apart. It is casier for chil- 
dren to hear a greater variety in pitch than to hear the sounds resulting 
from two keys which are close together. | 

After the rhythm ОЁ the movement sequence has been sufficiently 
established, it is not necessary to support it completely with a key sound 
for cach movement used. To offer variety, the accompanist сап use stop 
time. This is a key sound only on the accent or perhaps on one of the 
other pulse beats within а two-, three-, or four-beat group. Or a thythmic 


pattern may be played in the same timing. When this done, it is well to 
return to complete support every now and then for the children who need 
ihe 


The inside of the piano should be explored for unusual sound effects. 
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Its strings сап be patted, plucked or rubbed with the hands, a drum 
beater, or a piece of metal. With or without the use of the pedal such 
experimentation affords most appropriate and interesting ac ompaniment 


for certain kinds of movement. 


SPECIFIC IMPROVISATIONAL DEVICES WITH 
MUSICAL EXAMPLES 


For LOCOMOTOR MOVEMENTS 


Walk (use middle register and no pedal ) 


Play опе key six or eight times, then change to another for the next series, 
and so оп. Repeat. 


Play five white keys upward in Sequence and repeat the last key three times; 


repeat the same Sequence going downward or continuing upward. Repeat with 
other keys, 


ыл one key four or six times and then add the next key to it, making a 
chord (second) for the next series. Repeat, moving to the next key for each 
ра series, thus making a third and a fourth. Repeat, starting on another 
у. 
Black keys may also be used for variation. 
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r middle register апа по pedal) 
levices may be used as for the walk but played faster, with 
centing the first of each two of the series. 


Run (use up 
The samc 
more staccato touch and ac 


> 


eping опе note the same 
down. Each two-key series 
е next. Repeat, starting 


Play two successive keys in sequence; repeat, ke 
but varying the other by moving it one note up OT 


may be repeated several times before going on to th 
on other Ke; 


Play a higher or lower key for the first count of four, six, or eight counts 


and another key for the other counts. Repeat. 


) 


Jump ог Hop (use upper middle or upper register, по pedal 
Play a walk with a staccato touch. 


Play a series of chromatic second chords with a sharp staccato touch, using 


tandom keys. 


ister, a light touch, по pedal) 


ual timing of the skip, i.e» with a long 


skip and Slide (use upper middle reg 
Play any walk or run in the uneq 


and then a short interval between notes. 
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Play any key four times іп the long-short ог slow-fast timing, and then do 
the same on another key above, and so on. Repeat coming down. Repeat on 
other keys. 


Use thirds or fourths in the unequal skip timing, at random or following 
a simple sequence. Repeat on other keys. 


Gallop (use lower register and no pedal) 
Play a skip in the lower register, 


Play a series of fifth chords in the long-short timing, repeating each chord 
for at least four gallops. Repeat on other keys. 


Play the two keys of the fifth chords separately in the long-short timing 
and repeat several times. Move upward to two other fifth chord keys and 
continue. Repeat on other keys. Chords may be added by other hand. 


For LOCOMOTOR VARIATIONS AND Момтосомотов MOVEMENTS 
Heavy Steps 
Play a single key or second chord in the lower register, strongly and with 
resonance. Damper pedal may be used. Repeat and change to other keys. 
Light Steps 


Play a single key in upper middle or upper register lightly and briskly with 
no pedal. Repeat and change to other keys. 


Up and Down Movements 


ae‏ ےک کے ےی 


Play keys with a shar 
up-down accompanimen 
lower register for lower. 


P or gradual change of pitch depending on type of 
t desired. Use upper register for high movements, 
. А chromatic scale, random keys, chords, or tone 


| 
| 
| 
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clusters moving up OT down may be used, as well as a glissando if a quick 


change from one level to another is desired. 


Swinging, Rocking, Swaying 
Although 3/4 meter may be used, keys played in a 6/8 meter are some- 
what better for these movements. The timing in the latter is similar to the 


long-short of the skip played slowly. 


hite keys in this timing as follows: 


The left hand can play a series on four W 
t, the fourth returns to the second 


The first three move upward three keys apat 
key and the series is repeated. (See first bar of music.) The right hand can 
chords, ог а simple melody against this rocking base 
bar of music.) Swinging and rocking may 
dal may be 


play random keys, 
on the long beats only. (See second 
ing lightly and more softly. T he damper pe 


be played strongly, sway! 


used. 

A conventional arpeggio (a chord played note by note) may be used here, as т 
playing the keys C E G from the lower through the иррег register. Or random 
keys a short distance apart may be u the keyboard. The dynamics 
will depend upon the movement. 


Climbing, Lifting 


sed, moving ир 


Striking, Dodging 
Use chromatic second chords pla 


Whirling 


denly without pedal. 


yed sharply and sud 
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Use a short chromatic scale played rapidly up and down. It тау be re- 
peated exactly or it may take in a few more keys each time and then omit ет, 
The latter gives a somewhat weird effect if played in the upper register. Repeat, 
varying the force and the tempo. 

Heavy Falls 
Tone clusters played strongly in the lower register. 


Soft Falls 


Tone clusters played more lightly in the middle or upper register; a roll 
of the hand when touching the keys gives a softer effect. 


For Dramatic EFFECTS 

Sharp, Sudden 

Chromatic second chords or short tone clusters played strongly with either 
sustained or staccato touch depending upon the movement it accompanies. 
Strong, Heayy 

See “Heavy steps” and “Heavy falls.” 
Light, Soft 

See “Light steps” and “Soft falls,” 
Smooth, Sustained 

Any random or sequential keys or chords played with a legato touch. The 
damper pedal may be used. 


Slow, Sad 


Use lower-middle or lower register with chromatic second chords and random 
keys. If possible, a simple “sad” melody may be played slowly against a single 
low key or chromatic second chord repeated heavily and monotonously. Other- 
wise, the devices used for the gallop played in slow even timing may be used. 


Weird, Mysterious 
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Use a simple device of three or four black and white keys in sequence or 
a short distance apart, played in a very low register and repeated monotonously. 
Uneven long and short intervals sometimes add to the effect. Random notes or 
chords also in the low register can be played occasionally against this base. 
Repeat on other keys. 


Creeping, Eerie 


Random black and white keys played slowly up and down in the low register. 
The damper pedal may be used. If a surprise is desired, a sharp tone cluster or 
another type of chord may be struck in the upper register. 

Pop, Bangs Е 7 

Chromatic second chords played lightly and sharply in the upper register 9 
little pops, and strongly in the lower register for big bangs. 

Shivering, Shaking 

Trills in the upper register may 

hand. 


be used, or short tone clusters with a rolled 


Buzzing, Humming 
Trills in the middle register may be used. 


Thundering, Growling 
Short tone clusters played with a rolled h 
register, 


and on the black keys in the lowest 


REFERENCES FOR MUSIC 
For dance classes which have a piano accompanist and/or a recording 
machine, a list of musical references? and another of recordings follow. 1 һе 
musical references are classified for special use under certain headings. 
Many of them, however, will be found useful for several kinds of activities. 
Music from folk dance collections has not been included because those 
books are listed elsewhere (see page 356). In them, however, some of м 
best music for such dance steps as the schottische, two-step, waltz, and 


polka will be found. 


° See р. 425 for key to references. 
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BASIC LOCOMOTOR MOVEMENTS 


WALK 


Ecossaise 
Jack Be Nimble 
March 


March of the Penguins 


Song of the Gypsy 
Song of the Sailors 
Tip Toe March 
Walk 


SLOW WALK 


Children’s Christmas 
Piece (3/4) 
Elephants 


TIP TOE WALK 


Tiptoe March 
Tiptoe Walk 


RUN 


Coquetry 

Folk Dance 
Passepied 

Run 

Scherzo 

Scotch Dance 
Trotting Horses 
We Run 


3/4 RUN 


Bouncing Balls 
Happy Story, A 
Melody 

Mountain Dance 
Triangles and Bells 
Waltz Run 


JUMP AND нор 


Bounce 

Ecossaise 

Jump 

Theme from Sonata 


Schubert 

Strickland 

von Weber 

Rossman 

Hungarian Folk Tune 
French Folk Tune 
Italian Folk Tune 
Gottesleben 


Mendelssohn 


Rossman 


Gounod 
Mosher 


Reinhold 

Danish Folk Tune 
Delibes 
Gottesleben 
Mendelssohn 
Beethoven 
Rubinstein 

Corelli 


Donizetti 

German Folk Tune 
Verdi 

Norwegian Folk Tune 
Loomis 

German Folk Tune 


Smith 
Beethoven 
Gottesleben 
Beethoven 


Mh 
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COMBINATIONS 


Run апа Jump 

Run and Jump ог Hop 
Skip and Run 

Slide Step 

Walk acd Jump 

Walk and Run 

Walk and Skip 

What and When 


NONLOCOMOTOR MOVEM 


Canzonetta 
Hammer 

Lift and Drop 
Pastorale 

Push and Pull 
Strike 

Sway and Rock 
Swing 

Swing Song 


SKIP OR SLIDE 


Gently My Johnny 

Poor Robin’s Fancy 
Queen of the Peris 
Skip 

Spring Song 

Welch Air 


GALLOP 


Canzonetta 

Gallop 

Galloping Horses 
Hunting Song 
Postillion 

Rider’s Story, The 
Wild Horseman, The 


ACCOMPANIMENT 


Mosher 

Vandevere 
Gottesleben 
German Folk Tune 
Gottesleben 
Gottesleben 
Gottesleben 
Rossman 


Hollaender 
Gottesleben 
Gottesleben 
Glazounov 
Gottesleben 
Gottesleben 
Mosher 
Mosher 
Fontaine 


DANCE STEPS 


English Folk Tune 


Dancing Master 1840 


Aubert 
Gottesleben 
Henselt 

Welch Folk Tune 


Reinecke 
Gottesleben 
Fogg 
Schumann 
Godard 
Schumann 
Schumann 
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STEP-HOP AND SCHOTTISCHE 


Comic Dance Mendelssohn 4, p. 329 
Jack Be Nimble Strickland S; B: 2 
Jo апа De Banjo Repper 4, p. 283 
Song of the Gypsy Hungarian Folk Tune 5, p. 62 
Step-Hop Gottesleben 3, р. 19 
Walking Song Swiss Folk Tune 6, р. 55 


АІехапаег'ѕ Ragtime Band, Irving Berlin, A.B.C. Music Corporation, New 
York, 1911 (sheet music). 

Buttons and Bows, Jay Livingston and Ray Evans, Famous Music Corpora- 
tion, New York, 1948 (sheet music), 

Dance with a Dolly, Terry Shand, et al., Shapiro, Bernstein and Company, 
New York, 1940 (sheet music). 

Don’t Sit Under the Apple Brown, et al. 1, p. 20 

Tree 


TWO-STEP AND POLKA 


Little Liza Jane Delachan 1, p.41 
Singing in the Rain Freed and Brown 2, р. 6 
Some Folks Do Foster 2, p. 27 


Hop Scotch Polka, William Whitlock, Carl Sigman, and Gene Rayburn, 
Cromwell Music, Incorporated, New York 1949 (sheet music). 

Merry Christmas Polka, Paul Webster and Sonny Burke, Alamo Music Com- 
pany, Beverly Hills, California, 1949 (sheet music). 


MAZURKA 
Came a Riding Czech Folk Tune 6, р. 58 
Christmas Polka Swedish Folk Tune 4, p. 233 
In Vossevangen Norwegian Folk Tune 6, p.75 
Riding in the Morning Czech Folk Tune 6, p. 54 
WALTZ BALANCE AND WALTZ 
Cielito Lindo Fernandez 1, p.17 
Jeannine | Gilbert and Shilkret 1, p. 12 
Merry Widow Waltz Lehar 1, p. #2 


Oh, What a Beautiful Morning, Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein, 
Williamson Music, Incorporated, New York, 1943 (sheet music). 


FAST WALTZ OR 3/4 RUN 


Band Played On, The Ward 2, p. 123 

Valse Glazounoy 5, p. 41 

Valse Grieg 5; P- 41 

Where Is My Little American Folk Tune 2, p. 123 
Dog Gone 
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MUSICAL PHRASING 


EVEN PHRASING 


Ecossaise No. 3 Schubert 5, p.30 
4 phrases, cach a little different. 

Folk Dance Danish Folk Tune 5,p.25 
4 phrases, Ist and 2nd similar; 3rd and 4th similar. 

Hunting Song Schumann 5,p.9 
4 phrases, Ist and 3rd similar; 2nd and 4th similar. 

Leezie Lindsay Scottish Folk ‘Tune 5, p. 53 
4 three-measure phrases, first three similar. 

Passepied Delibes 5, p- 25. 
6 phrases, Ist, 2nd, Sth, and 6th identical. 

Song of the Gypsy Hungarian Folk Tune 5, p- 62 
6 phrases, 1st and 5th, 2nd and 6th, 3rd and 4th identical. 

Strange Man Schumann 5, p. 76 


6 phrases, each two of the six identical. 


UNEVEN PHRASING 


La Cuisiniére French-Canadian Folk 6, р. 39 
Song 

New Mown Hay English Folk Tune 5, p. 10 

Pat-a-Pan р Burgundian Carol 6, р. 109 

Wee Cooper O’Fife Scottish Folk Song 6, р. 65 


Key то REFERENCES 


. All American Song Book, compiled and edited by Joseph Е. Maddy and W. 
Otto Meissner, Robbins Music Corporation, 1942.1 Қ 
America Sings, edited by Hugo Frey, Robbins Music Corporation, 1935. 
. Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools, Dorothy LaSalle, The Ronald 
Press Company, теу. ed., 1951. he 4 
4. Our First Music, Theresa Armitage, Peter Dykema, et al, (edition with ac- 
companiments), С. С. Birchard and Company, 1941. 1 
5. Play a Tune, Mabelle Glenn, Helen Leavitt, and Victor Rebmann, Ginn and 
Company, 1936. f 
6. Singing America, compiled by Augustus Zanzig 
ments), C. C. Birchard and Company, 1940. j 
. The First Grade Book, Lilla Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, Lorrain Watters, 


Ginn and Company, 1949. 


- 


ры 
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(edition with accompani- 
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REFERENCES FOR RECORDINGS 


Recordings of music which can be used for children’s dance are so 
numerous and being produced at such a rapid rate that any listing quickly 
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becomes dated. Many of these records are childlike and musically sound, 
but unfortunately many are trite, affected, popularized, or unsuitable 
for other reasons. It is in her choice of records that the musical taste 
and background of the teacher is immediately evident. If in doubt, it is 
wise to confer with the music teacher or supervisor as to the suitability 
of the record. 

Using records for teaching presents special problems. A few cautionary 


measures are the following: 


1. Be sure you understand the record-playing machine you are using 
and treat it well. Repairs can be costly. 

2. Be sure you know whether the record you are using is 33-1/3, 45 or 
78 т.рлп. and adjust the machine accordingly. 

3. A machine with speed control is highly desirable unless you are 
sure the tempo of your records is accurate, 

4. The placement of the machine is important unless it is a new one 
with spring construction. If it is too near the dancers (particularly when a 
large group is folk dancing), floor vibrations may cause the needle to jump. 
This is disconcerting to dancers as they lose their place in the music and 
often cannot continue. A heavy sponge rubber pad placed under the 
machine will help in preventing this. ; 

5. Although not too good for the record, a white pencil is useful in 
marking places on it for starting and stopping. Most of the long-playing 
records use bands between pieces, but even with these, a white mark on 
the bands helps to identify the starting place quickly. 


The following lists of records are classified in three sections. 

Annotated Records: This section includes records of music which has 
been especially composed for movement exploration, dance skills, and 
dance-making for children, usually by musicians who have accompanied 
children’s dance classes, A few other kinds of useful records are annotated 
in this section, 

Action Songs and Pieces: This is a listing of Children’s Record Guild 
and Young People’s Records of songs and short pieces of music which 
are useful for younger and older children’s dance classes. 

Miscellaneous Folk and Contemporary Songs and Pieces: Most of these 


records would have dance appeal for older rather than younger children, 
although some would fall in the latter category. 


ANNOTATED RECORDS 


Columbia Records: Songs from Music for Early Childhood, (New Music Hori- 
zons Series, Silver Burdett Company), MJV-141 
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Т е songs are delightful, well sung, and divided into useful classifications 
Ё е dance teacher, such as “Animal Friends” (including “The Wood- 
I r,” “The Tiger” and “The Camel”); “Our Friends Up High” (in- 
cluding “The Little Wind” and “Dancing Stars”); “Transportation”; 
i munity Helpers”; and others. Among these are some lively folk pieces 
an| many other very usable short dance songs. 
Dietr Sally Tobin, Rhythmic Play (4 records), J. Thomas Eagan Sound Re- 
cor ‚ 105 Andover Road, Rockville Center, New York. 
of the records in this album, labeled “Let’s Play,” are devoted to indi- 
11 locomotor and nonlocomotor movements and combinations. The 
ıı locdies are fresh and interesting and the music is suitable for the move- 
ts both rhythmically and tonally. The records labeled “Let's Pretend” 
many ideas for dance-making. It is not necessary to follow the titles, of 
h “Trains,” “Goblins,” “Curling Smoke” are typical. 
Evan: Ruth, Childhood Rhythm Records, Series I and II (6 records), 326 
Е Park Avenue, Springfield 8, Massachusetts. 
| сога 101-102 in Series I is titled “Fundamental Rhythms” and Record 
202 in Series II “Rhythm Combinations.” These records are very 
urate rhythmically but for the most part use rather routine melodies and 
monies. Certain ones labeled variously “Animal and Toy Rhythms,” 
‘Play and Character Rhythms,” “Interpretive and Dance Rhythms” offer 
sibilities for movement exploration. 
eben, Elizabeth Hunt, Music for Movement (2 records), Audio-Visual 
roduction Center, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
Music for basic locomotor movements and combinations contained on the 
first record in this album is interesting and appropriate in quality and 
tempo. The harmonies, melodies, and phrasing are simple and yet avoid 
triteness. Music on the second record is very useful for dance-making. The 
titles of the short pieces, such as “Mysterious,” “Funny Characters,” “Gay 
Greeting,” will stimulate children’s imaginations to make appropriate 
movement sequences. 
Folkways Records: Science Series, 11 
York, 
FX6124—Sounds of Animals 
FX6130—Sounds of Patterns 
ЕХ6250--5ошп4 of Science-Fiction 


ЕХ6152--5ошп of Steam Locomotives о ( i 
For the teacher who wishes to experiment with an auditory approach to 


movement exploration these records, ог certainly parts of them, are gor 
ing and unusual. Children find them fascinating to listen to and like to 
invent movement which approaches the quality of the sound. There are 
many other such records in the series. See also Rhythms of the World, 
another Folkways record based on Langston Hughes’ book and one which 
uses rhythmic sounds as well as some music. Р 

Наудеп, Erma; Themes for Children’s Rhythms, Lepeschkin, 25 Bilodeau 

Court, Burlington, Vermont. 


7 West 46th Street, New York 36, New 
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The short delightful pieces of this record with their 1 ‚ yet tuneful 
melodies are all very usable. Especially good for movem vention of a 
specific dramatic quality are “Funny,” “Angry,” and hting.” The 
“Polka” and “Waltz” and the last slightly longer piece w с funny title 
are all excellent for dance-making. 

James, Phoebe, Elementary Rhythms (4 records), Box 134, с Palisades, 

California. 

This music is simple but interesting melodically. ТІ cord, “Free 
Rhythms” and “Combinations of Free Rhythms,” та; used as ac- 
companiment for basic locomotor movements and for certa mbinations 
of locomotor and nonlocomotor movements. Usable recor г movement 
exploration and dance-making are “Five Little Ponies,” “Garden Varieties,” 
and “Animal Recordings,” which offer a variety of possibilit 

Johnson, Hazel, Music for Rhythms (3 records), Bartok Studios, 5 nway Hall, 


New York City. 
These records, except for one or two, are labeled only by time signature; 
hence it is best to experiment with movements which fit them, For the 
most part, the music is interesting and somewhat unusual. Of those that 
have titles, the “Run” and the “Кип, run, leap” are too fast and can better 
be used for a half-as-fast prancing run and a polka respectively. 
Listen and Move, I, II, III, IV, Time Productions Limited, 260 Deansgate, 
Manchester 3, England. 
These are short and unusually interesting pieces using percussion instru- 
ments, voices, and music of different moods, all of them exceptionally good 
and very useful for creative movement exploration and dance-making. They 
may also be ordered through The Art of Movement Studio, Wobum 
Hill, Addlestone, Surrey, England. 
Lohoefer, Evelyn P., and McKayle, Donald, Come and See the Peppermint 
Ta Washington Records, 1340 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 


This is a record of younger children’s songs which are imaginative and un- 
usual. It attempts, for the most part successfully, to reproduce the spon- 
taneity, irregular rhythms, and tonality of children’s own speech. Melodies 
and harmonies are modern and fresh. Of special interest for creative move- 
ment are “Follow Me,” “My Shoes Went Walking,” “Jabbety Jib,” 

Dance Awhile,” “Jump and Spin,” “The Moon in the Yard,” “The 
Sandman.” 


Miller, Frieda, Music for Rhythms and Dance, Freda Miller Records for Dance, 
131 Bayview Avenue, Northport, Long Island, New York. 
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compe ment Юг a variety of dance themes or choreographic problems. 
RCA Місіс: Basic Record Library for Elementary Schools, The Rhythm Pro- 
gram, 1 76, Education Department, RCA Victor Record Division, 155 
East 24! Street, New York 10, New York. 
There ие six volumes in this collection, three for primary and three for 
upper grades. The music consists of orchestral pieces from the works of 
well- own composers. The music is well selected, has great variety, and 
much: of it is very useful for creative movement as well as the making of 
dans. Some of the pieces, especially for primary grades, are fairly short, 


and therefore they can be handled by young choreographers. The selections 
for upper grades may present problems because of their length and musical 
con ху. 
Walberg, 2. J. Dance-A-Long (2 records), Folkways Records and Service Сог- 
poration, 117 W. 46th Street, New York 19, New York. | 
This music is very interesting and original; some of it has uneven phrasing 
and simple but effective syncopation. The “Rhythm Game” could be used 
for icticing canon, and the “Waltz, Schottische, Mazurka, Polka is 
excellent accompaniment for these dance steps. “Circus” and Out West 
are usable with younger children. “Рип and Frolic” and 4/4 Rhythmic 
Exercises” provide excellent variety in timing, some of it delightfully ѕуп- 
copated, and offer good possibilities for older children’s dance-making. 
Yuspeh, Michel, Building Blocks of Music, Volume I, Elements of Meter, 
Volume II, Rhythmic Structure and Time Signature, Records for Education, 
10 Lafayette Street, New York 7, New York. 3 ; 
These records are especially useful for better understanding of the time 
structure of music and dance, both for children and teachers. 


ACTION SONGS AND PIECES 


Several years ago the Young People’s Record Club was formed by well-known 


musicians and educators to provide for children records of Азы апа nee 
tional уу : ds were delightful action songs for younger Chul 
Не. A еее і > Later this Club was 


dren whic different kinds of movement. ris С 
a whioh ee ee d, which had also been issuing such 


merged with the Children’s Record Guild, | 
records. At present these records (both YPR and CRG) may е. Есің Т 


The Greystone Corporation, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, Yc 
i logue on request. While the majority of the 
Monae spel no EP oe : school and kindergarten, some 


records are for younger children, even nursery | g 
are excellent ү? older children’s problems in dance-making, especially the folk 


songs sung by artists in their field, such as Charity Bailey and Tom ee 
There are so many of these records that certain ones inevitably are se pa ; 
than others, musically, in their appeal to children, and in their adaptability : 
movement interpretation. In the writer's experience, the following have seeme 


to be the most useful. 
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For YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Around the World 

Building a City 

Carrot Seed, The 

Chugging Freight Engine 
Circus Comes to Town, The 
Creepy Crawly Caterpillar 

I Am a Circus 

I Wish I Were 

Let’s Play Zoo 

Little Fireman, The 

Little Indian Drum 

Little Puppet, The 
Lonesome House, The 

Men Who Come to Our House, The 
Merry Toy Shop, The 

My Playful Scarf 


My Playmate the V 
Out of Doors 
Rainy Day 
Skittery Skattery 
Sunday in the Park 
Three Little Sailors 
Salty Sam) 
Train to the Zoo 
Trains and Planes 
What the Lighthous 
When the Sun Shines 
Whoa! Little Horses 
Who Wants a Ride 
Winter Fun (Jingle Bel! 
Visit to My Little Frien: 


Spike and 


For OLDER CHILDREN 


By Rocket to the Moon 


Chisholm Trail (especially title song, “Erie Canal” and “Yankee Doodle”) 


Michie Banjo ( especially title song and 


Mozart Country Dances (2 records) (ex 
Timber-r-r (especially title song, “Kee 


Life”) 
Twelve Days of Christmas, The 
We Wish You a Merry Christmas 


“Angelico”’) А 
cellent for dance forms of this period) К 
р the Logs Movin’ ” and “5һапіу-Воув 


Working оп the Railroad (especially title song, “Paddy” and “The Shiny Silver 


Rails”) 


MISCELLANEOUS SONGS AND PIECES 


A Golden Treasury of Music for Children to Dance 


To 


Golden Records 


American Folk Songs for Children and Folk Songs 


for Young People 
Around the World 


» sung by Pete Seeger 
Around the Block, Around the World and Singalong 


Folkways Records 


RCA Victor Records 


Bartok for Children, Volume I (based on Hungarian 


folk tunes), Edith Farnadi, pianist 


Westminster Records 


Bartok for Children, Volume IT (based on Slovak- 


ian folk tunes), Мепеһет Pressler, pianist 
Beasts, Bugs and Little Fishes and Beasts, Bugs and 


Bigger Fishes, sung by Pete Seeger 


MGM Records 


Folkways Records 
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Burl Ives * (Little White Duck and other Chil- 
dren’s 1 ites) 

Children’: по Music (Bloch, Milhaud, Prokofieff, 
Shostak h), Menehem Pressler, pianist 


Cowboy > ‚ and Stories, sung by Tex Ritter 


Danny Kav: Sings Hans Christian Anderson (Loesser) 

Drums о iti (examples of West Indies drum and 
percus instruments) 

Favorite zs from Walt Disney’s Motion Pictures 

Follow t unset (songs from around the world sung 
by Che: ty Bailey) 

І Know Love, Favorite Folk Songs by Susan Reed 

Mother se Songs, sung by Frank Luther 

Moveme:¢ Songs and Music, sung by Frank Luther 

Music for Children, by Carl Orff and Gunild Keet- 
man 

Music of Leroy Anderson 

Music of the Southwest American Indians (tradi- 
tional American Indian music from Southwest 
tribes) 


1, 2, 3 and a Zing Zing Zing (street songs and games 
of New York children) 

Rosemary Clooney Sings (for children) 

Songs for Dramatization, sung by Burl Ives 

Songs of Safety (Caesar) sung by Frank Luther 

Songs of the World, Norman ГаБой Choir 

Songs То Grow On, Volumes I and П, and More 
Songs to Grow On 

Sound Effects Records of every conceivable sort may 
be obtained from Thomas J. Valentino, Inc., 150 
West 46th Street, New York 36, New York 

This Is My Land, American work s 
sung by Woody Guthrie 


Columbia Records 


MGM Records 
Capitol Records 
Decca Records 


Folkways Records 
Golden Records 


Folkways Records 
RCA Victor Records 
Decca Records 
Decca Records 


Angel Records 
Mercury Records 
Folkways Records 
Folkways Records 
Harmony Records 
Columbia Records 
Vocalian Records 


Columbia Records 


Folkways Records 


Folkways Records 
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Cassidy, Rosalind, Curriculum Development in Physical Educat Harper & 


Row, 1954, 

Cole, Natalie Robinson, The Arts in the Classroom, The John Day Company, 
1940. 

Davies, Evelyn A., The Elementary School Child and His Postur Patterns, 
Appleton-Century-Crotts, Inc., 1958, 

Driver, Ann, Music and Movement, 6th ed., Oxford University Press, 1952. 

Halsey, Elizabeth, and Porter, Lorena, Physical Education for Children, The 
Dryden Press, 1958, 

Humphrey, James Н., Elementary School Physical Education, Harper & 
Row, 1958. 


Lambert, Clara, Play: A Child’s Way of Growing Up, Playschools Association, 
1948. 


Landeck, Beatrice, Children and Music, William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1952. 


LaSalle, Dorothy, Guidance of Children Through Physical Education, rev. ей, 
The Ronald Press Company, 1957, 


Miller, Arthur, and Whitcomb, Virginia, Physical Education in the Elementary 
School Curriculum, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 


Murray, Ruth L., and Hussey, Delia P., From Student to Teacher in Physical 
Education, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, 


North, Marian, A Simple Guide to Movement Teaching, Werner Studios, 40 
Hazelwood Road, London SW., England, 1959, 


Nye, Robert Evans, and Nye, Vernice Trousdale, Music in the Elementary 
School, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957, 


in the Elementary School, rev. ed., The Ronald Press Company, 1960. 
Ward, Winifred, Playmaking With Childre 
1957, 
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Н'РопЫег, Margaret N., Dance: A Creative Art Experience, rey. ed., Тһе 
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Lloyd, Margaret, Тһе Borzoi Book of Modern Dance, Alfred Knopf, 1949. 

Ма: John, Introduction to the Dance, W. W. Norton and Company, 1939 
(out of print but available in libraries). 

Ter УаНет, The Dance in America, Harper & Row, 1956. 


DANCE HISTORY 


Кі а, Lincoln, Dance, С. Р. Putnam’s Sons, 1935 (out of print but available 
libraries). 

Marin, John, The Dance, Tudor Publishing Company, 1946. 

Saul, Curt, World History of the Dance, W. W. Norton and Company, 1937. 


ANALYSIS OF MOVEMENT 


Broer, Marian, Efficiency of Human Movement, W. B. Saunders Company, 
1960. 

Duvell, Ellen Neall, Kinesiology, The Anatomy of Motion, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959. 

Scott, Gladys M., Analysis of Human Motion, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1942. 

Shurr, Gertrude, and Yokum, Rachel D., Modern Dance, Techniques and 
Teaching, The Ronald Press Company, 1949. 

Wells, Katherine F., Kinesiology, W. В. Saunders Company, 1950. 


MUSIC AND RHYTHM 
Coleman, Satis N., Creative Music in the Home, теу. ed., The John Day Com- 
pany, 1939. 
Elliot, Raymond, Learning Music, Charles Е. Merrill, Inc., 1960. 
Hood, Marguerite V., and Schultz, E. J- Learning Music ‘Through Rhythm, 
Ginn and Company, 1949. І 
Jaques-Dalcroze, Emile, Eurythmics, Art and Education, A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1930 (out of print, but available in libraries) . 
Katy, Adele T., and Rowen, Ruth Halle, Hearing—Gateway to Music, Summy- 
Birchard Publishing Company, 1959. 
Wisler, Gene C., Music Fundamentals for the СІ 
Bacon, Inc., 1961. 
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PERIODICALS 


The following periodicals frequently contain articles on dance in education: 


Dance Magazine, 416 W. 33rd Street, New York 1, New York. 
Dance Observer, 15 W. 11th Street, New York 11, New York. 
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Impulse, Annual of Contemporary Dance, Impulse Publicatior 0 Palo Alto 
Avenue, San Francisco 14, California. 

Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Educa ind Recrea- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Section on Dance, American Association for Health ical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washin: Г.С; 


Focus on Dance I, 1960. 

Focus on Dance II, 1961. 

Selected Articles on Dance (AAHPER Journal, 1935-1957) 
Dance Production, edited by Gertrude Lippincott, 1956. 
Selected Visual Aids, 1955. 


Materials for Teaching Dance, Volume I (list of recordings, piano music, 
and bibliography), 1953. 
Costume Cues, prepared by Frances Bascom and Charlotte | 1952. 


BOOK PAGE REFERENCES FOR DANCE TEACHING 


Folk Dances, see pp. 356-359 Recordings, see pp. 360, 4 
Music, see pp. 300-302, 421-425 Songs, see pp. 270-274, 276-27 
Poems, see pp. 287-289, 290-294 
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‘ceent Designs, 202 
cents, and accompaniment, 191, 411- 


412 
assigned, 199-200 
and movement, 189-191 
moving, 196-197 
performance standards, 398, 400-401 
regular, 191-192 
response to, 189-202 
rhythmic, 163-165 
Accompaniment, 191, 299-300, 390, 411- 
1 


43 
accent of, 411-412 
and canon, 210-212 
in dance-making, 237, 251-254 
for improvising, 50-51, 412-421 
procedure, 174-175 
and rhythmic patterns, 165, 208 
and rhythmic response, 169 
and teacher, 28, 411 
and triplet, 184 
words as, 281-286, 289-290 
Accompanist, 297 
and teacher, 411 
See also Improvisation 
Ach Ja, 360, 369 
Action songs and pieces, 429-431 
Active and Passive Partners, 719 
Activities, thythmic, 6, 404 
A-Hunting We Will Go, 360, 367 
‘Alabama Girl, 360, 361, 363, 370 
Allee, Allee O, The, 360, 364, 366 
Alphabet Shapes, 71-72 
American country dances, 334, 344, 384- 
385 
American folk and traditional songs, 276 
American Indian dances, 354 
American mixers, individual, 381-383 
American Polka, 360, 376 
American Schottische, 360, 373 j 
American square dances, see American 
country dances 
Anacrusis, 121, 189 
Animals, 244-247 
Answer Me, 220-221 
Ari Ara, 360, 374 
Attitudes, negative, 404 
Audience, 319, 405 
and young children, 23, 406, 409 
Autumn, 239-240 
Awareness, kinesthetic, 48 


Background for dance learning, 320 
Badger Gavotte, 361, 376 
Ballet, 8 
Ballroom dance, 8-9 
Bear Went Over the Mountain, The, 369 
Beat(s), and notes, 161 
omitting, 200-201 
pulse, 163 
running, 168 
skipping, 168 
walking, 168, 183 
See also Patterns 
Beating time, 194-195 
Bend, 145 
Bingo, 361, 381 
Black Nag, The, 361, 386 
Bleking, 361, 374 
step, 112-113, 326 
Bluebird, 361, 366 
Body center, and moving, 63-64 
Books оп dances, 356-359 
Bow Belinda, 361, 371, 385 
Boys, choosing partners, 346-347 
and dancing, 8-9, 19, 68, 143, 159, 289, 
334, 403-404 
Bridges and Tunnels, 70 
Brighton Camp, 361, 386 
Bummel Schottische, 361, 376 


Caller for dances, 344 

Canon, 210-212 

Captain Jinks, 361, 381, 384 

Carousel, 361, 367 

Caught in the Act, 71 

Chapenecas, 361, 379 

“Characters” for exploratory movement, 


90-91 

Cherkessia, 361, 369 
Chester Schottische, 361, 364 
Children creating dances, 338 

and movement, 33-36 

value of creative dance, 21, 225-226 

See also Older Children; Younger 
Children 

Children’s Record Guild, 429-430 
Chords, 414 
Choruses, repeated, 274 
Christmas, 86, 241, 275, 336 

songs, 278 
Circassian Circle, 361, 381 
Circle, 354-355 
Circle, The, 361, 369 
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Circle Clap, Line or, 185-186 
Circle Design, 74-75 
Cirkessia, 369 
Clap and Moye, 185 
Class, size of, 390 
Climbing, accompaniment for, 419 
Clothing, 37 
Colors, 88 
Come, Let Us Be Joyful, 361, 371 
Соте, My Love, 361, 381 
Community helpers, 248-249 
Contact, dancing together, 325 
Contra, 354-355 
dances, 354, 362, 364, 385 
Contrasts and Combinations, 234-235, 
255-257 
Control, music as, 50-51 
Copy Cat, 220 
Costume(s), 36, 408 
Cotton-Eyed Jo, 361, 381 
Countermelodies, 221 
Counting, 345 
бошу dances, American, 334, 344, 384- 
8 


English, 346, 386 
Counts, to begin, 346 
Cowboy songs, 277 
Cowboys, 249 
Crawl, 154-155 
Crazy Clock, The, 179 
Creativity, 21, 22-24 
Crested Hen, 361, 374 
Csebogar, 361, 371 
Cues, 343, 344, 345 

kinesthetic, 55 
Curfew, 187 
Czardas, 361, 377 


Damper pedal, 414 
Dance, a, 5, 226-227 
ballroom, 8-9 
books, 356-359 
and boys, 8-9, 19, 68, 143, 159, 289, 
334, 346-347, 403-404 
common figures, 343 
defined, 5-6 
descriptions, 345 
mistakes in past, 24-26 
music, 300—302, 411-413 
from poems, 287-289, 290-294 
as problem solving, 20, 305-313 
program, 12-14 
and rhythm, 159-170 
setting, 258-263 
from songs, 270-273, 275-279 
space, 312-313 
and syncopation, 164 


Dance—Continued 
tap, 8 А 
teacher qualification ) 
value of creative, 21, 26 а 
Dance-making, accompa t, 251-253 
from imagery, 233-26 
from music, 297-30 
for older children, 254- 
and poems, 281—286, 290 
process of, 227-230 
sequence of parts, 259 = 
and songs, 265-267, 270-273 
and teacher, 228-230 
for working group, 262-7 
for younger children, 23: 39 
Dance steps, discovering, 61-62 
learning, 97-98 
mastery, 118 
music for, 423-424 
for older children, 120 
performance standards, 39 
397, 400 
procedures for teaching, 118-119 
for younger children, 120 
Dance teacher, and piano, 28 
and program pressures, 319 
traditional, 318 
Dances, books on, 356-359 
character, 337-338 
children’s own, 338 
folk, 341-342, 350-351 
See also Country dances 
interpreting description, 338-339 
learning process, 318-319 
mixer, 349, 355-356 
national, 337 
notated, 335-337 
selection of, 333-339 
song, 344 
teaching, 319-32] 
Dancing, 6-8 
with one another, 326-328 
with others, 323-331 
positions for, 325 
with two or three, 328, 330 
Danish Minuet, 361, 379 
Danish Varsovienne, 379 
Debka, 361, 369 
Demonstration, 343-344 
Demonstrators, child, 405 
Description of dance, interpreting, 338- 
339 


-393, 395- 


Development of rhythmic skills, 167-170 
Did You Ever See a Lassie, 361, 367 
Direction, 43-45, 325 

Direction Game, 178-179 

Directions, hand, 344 


Dod 150-151 
Doc cing, accompaniment for, 419 
Double and Triple, 185 
Drema, effects for, 420-421 
Draw a Bucket, 361, 366 
Drums, 251-252 
ter, 242 


Game, 214 
ts, dramatic, 420-421 
otions, and dance, 17-18, 34, 256 
4 older children, 83-84, 91-92 
id poems, 290 
glish country dances, 346, 354, 361- 
365, 386 
Errors, correcting, 98 
Evaluation, 49-50, 389 
Exercises, 143-144 
perimenting, 12-13, 14 
Exploration, and imagery, 81-93 
movements analyzed, 56 
procedures for movement, 57-66 
Extras, 349-350, 355 


Fall, 153-154 
accompaniment for, 420 
Far Northland, The, 361, 374 
Farm, 246 
Feeling and improvising, 89-90 
Feelings, imagined, 92-93 
Figures, dance, 343, 355 
Finnish Polka, 361, 377 
Finnish Schottische, 361, 374 
First of May, 361, 377 
Five Little Chickadees, 361, 367 
Folk dances, 323, 333-335, 350-351 
position, 120 
selecting, 335 
Folk music, 276-277, 300 
Follow the Accents, 192-193 
Follow the Beats, 178 
For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow, 361, 369, 


Force, analyzed, 56-57 
controlling, 49 
defined, 100 

Four in a Boat, 361, 371 


Gallant Ship, 361, 367 

Gallop, accompaniment for, 418 
analysis, 121 
direction, 325 
music for, 423 
performance standards, 
teaching, 122 
variations, 121-122 

Galopede, 361, 386 


392, 395 
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Galway Piper, 361, 381 
Games, advanced rhythmic, 185-187, 201- 
202 


for movement exploration, 70-79 
thythmic, 178-180, 192-193, 209-210, 
213-214, 219-221 
singing, 334 
Gathering Peascods, 361, 386 
Gavotte, Badger, 361 
Ginny Crack Corn, 361, 371, 385 
Girl I Left Behind Me, 361, 384 
Girls, accepting partners, 347 
Glissando, 414 
Glow Worm, 361, 381 
Go From Me, 361, 369 
Goin’ to Boston, 360, 361, 363, 370, 385 
Good Mixer, A, 361, 381 
Good Night, Ladies, 361, 382 
Gottesleben, Elizabeth Hunt, 413 
Grand right and left, 193-194 
Group, dance, 230, 267 
procedure for solo dance, 236-238 
working, 258-262 
Guessing Songs, 214 
Gulliver, 283 
Gustaf’s Skoal, 361, 371 


Halloween, 240 
Hands, giving directions with, 344 
and movement, 64-65 
Hansel and Gretel, 361, 368 
Hatter, The, 361, 374 
Heel and Toe Polka, 362, 377 
Here We Go Round the Mountain, 362, 


366 
Hey, Thumbs Up, 362, 372 
Highland Schottische, 362, 375 
Hinky Dinky Parley-Voo, 362, 384 
Hi Ya, 362, 384 
Hold That Line, 362, 369 
Hoops, 68 
Hop, accompaniment for, 417 
analysis, 113 
music for, 422 
performance standards, 392, 395, 400 
principles, 114-1 15 
variations, 114 
Hop, Mother Anika, 362, 377 
Horah, 342, 362, 375 
Horra Arabi, 361, 369 
Horra Halutsit, 362, 375 
Hot Time in the Old Town, 362, 384 
How Do You Do, 362, 371 
Hullabaloo, 362, 368 
Hull’s Victory, 362, 385 
Humphrey, Doris, 227 
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Identification, 254 
and exploration, 83 
ГИ Be No More a Rover, 362, 364, 366 
Imagery, and experimenting, 54 
of teacher, 55 
Images for dance-making, 234-235 
Imitation, 21-22, 405 
Improvisation, 48-49, 412-421 
and accompaniment, 50-51 
properties for, 66-69 
Indian dances, American, 354 
Indians, 249 
Insects, 246 
Interpretation of poems, 282-285, 289- 
290 


Trish Washerwoman, 362, 382 
I Should Like to Go to Shetland (Texas), 
362, 366 


Jack Frost, 238 
Jenny Crack Corn, 361, 371, 385 
Jessie Polka, 362, 377 
Jibi Di, Jibi Da, 362, 377 
Jingle at the Window, 362, 364, 382 
Jingle Bells, 362, 382 
John Brown, 362, 382 
Jump, accompaniment for, 417 
analysis, 111-112 
music for, 422 
performance standards, 392, 395, 399- 
400 


principles, 113 
variations, 112-113 


Каса, 362, 372 
Kalvelis, 362, 377 
Kolo, 342, 362, 375 
Korobatchka, 362 
Koroboushka, 362, 375 
Kritchos, 362, 370 
Kritikos, 342, 362, 370 


La Cucuracha, 362, 372 
La Raspa, 362, 372 
La Virgencita, 362, 371 
Lady Round the Lady, 362, 384 
Leading Phrases, 219-220 
Leap, 105 

analysis, 110-111 

variations, 11] 
Legato, 414 
Levels, 180 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 362, 384 
Lift, 151 
Lifting, accompaniment for, 419 
Limitations on Space, 48-49 
Line or Circle Clap, 185-186 


Little Brown Jug, 362, 384 | 
Little Man in а Fix, 36 ) 
Little Old Log Cabin, 3 84 
Locomotor movement ‘companiment 
for, 416-418 
adapted, 154-155 | 
basic, 105-115 
music for, 422-423 
performance standard 
395, 399-400 
Looby Loo, 362, 368 


391-392, 394- 


Mage on a Cree, 362, 386 
Making Patterns, 213-214 
Martin Wappu, 362, 378 | 
Мауіт, 362, 372 
Mazurka, 61 

analysis, 139-140 

direction, 325 

music for, 424 

performance standards, 400 

teaching, 140-141 

variations, 140 
Measures, mixed, 195-196 

regular, 196 
Meter, duple, 164 

quadruple, 164 

triple, 164 
Methods, teaching, 118-119, 320-321 
Mexican Waltz, 361, 379 
Middle C, 414 
Mirrored Movement, 73-74 | 
Miserlou, 342, 362, 370 
Mistakes, past, 24-26 
Mixer dances, 355-356 
Mixers, 354-356, 361-365, 381-383 
Morse Code Signals, Radio or, 214 
Mother Goose thymes, 281, 286 
Mountain March, 362, 373 
Move and Stop, 179-180 
Moye-Stop-Listen-Go, 351 
Movement (5) : accompaniment for up and 

down, 418-419 

and pulse beats, procedure, 173 

and body center, 63-64 

changing, 56-57 

“character,” 90-91 

and children, 10-11, 12-1 3, 33-36 

classification, 38-39 

cues, 55 

defined, 38-39 

direction of, 325 

experimentation, 53-55 

exploration, 45-48 

and hands, 64-65 

images for, 84-87 


Move sent(s)—Continued 
locornotor, 38-39, 57-58, 60-62 
jee also Locomotor 
її ‚ 196 
п comotor, 39, 58-59, 62-65 
See also Nonlocomotor 
problem solving, 42 
pulse beats, 175-178 
ту sources, 87-90 
‚ performance standards, 391-393 
work and play, 257 
M nent Song, 182 


N а Echo, 74 
Moving Groups, 1, 179 
, 186 


Moving with others, 100 

Metin Man, The, 362, 366 

10510, analyzing for dance, 298 

classical, 253, 269, 300-301 

dance, 300-302, 359-360 

and dance teacher, 27-28 

examination of, 338-339 

for folk dances, 342 

improvising and, 89 

knowledge of, 28, 162, 167, 180 

modern, 301-302 

phrases, 217-219 

references for, 421-425 

selecting, 411-413 

teachers, 14, 27; and dance songs, 265, 
269 

Music in Motion, 221-222 


Name Patterns, 209-210 
Narcissus, 362, 378 
Nebesko Kolo, 362, 378 
New Bavarian, 363, 379 


Nobody's Business, 363, 382 
Noise and creative dance, 404-405 
Nonlocomotor movements, 
ment for, 418-420 
basic, 144-154 
music for, 423 
Noriu Miego, 363, 370 
Northern Lights, 363, 384 
Norwegian Mountain March, 363, 373 
Norwegian Varsovienne, 379 
Notations, changing, 335-337 
Note values, 180 
Notes, 183-184 
Nursery or nonsense rhymes, 210, 281 
Number Game, The, 201-202 


Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley, 363, 366 
O Belinda, 361, 371, 385 
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Occupations, 248-249 
Octave, 414 
Ohorodnik, 363, 373 
Oh Susanna, 363, 382, 384 
Oklahoma Mixer, 363, 382 
Old Dan Tucker, 363, 382 
Old Woman with the Staff, 363, 373, 385 
Older children, and audience, 406, 409 
and “character” movement, 90-91 
dance-making, 254-263 
dance poems, 290, 292-294 
dances for, 369-383 
and imagery, 82-84 
problems in movement, 306-313 
records for, 430 
and song approach, 274-275 
steps for, 120 
teacher, 27 
On the Bridge of Avignon, 363, 368 
Open, defined, 355 
Opposing Lines, 201 
Orchestra Leader, 222 
Others, galloping with, 122 
polka with, 136 
schottische with, 130-131 
skipping with, 124 
sliding with, 123 
step-hop with, 129 
34 run with, 126 
two-step with, 182 
waltz balance with, 137-138 
waltz with, 139 
Oxford Waltz, The, 363, 379 
Oyda, 363, 376 


Palm Touch, 74 
Palpankilt, 361, 374 
Participation in programs, 407-408 
Partners, 353-354, 404 
choosing, 346-350 
defined, 355 
for movement exploration, 73-75 
position, 324 
See also Others 
Partners, 193, 348 
Pass the Left-Hand Lady Under, 363, 384 
Patch Tanz, 363, 370 
Paths, making own, 49 
Patterns, finding, 206 
making, 213-214 
thythmic, 165-166, 205-215 
performance standards, 394, 398, 401 
Pattycake Polka, 363, 382 
Paw Paw Patch, 363, 371, 385 
Pease Porridge Hot, 363, 368 
Percussion instruments, 28, 50-51, 68-69, 
251-252, 299 
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Performance standards, applying, 390-391 
Grades 1 and 2, 391-394 
Grades 3 and 4, 394-398 
Grades 5 and 6, 398-401 
Performances, school, 405, 406-409 
Periods, dance, 390 
Personification, 254 
Petronella, 363, 371, 385 
Phrase Game, The, 221 
Phrases, identical, 218 
Phrasing, musical, 167, 217-222, 425 


performance standards, 393-394, 398, 
401 


Phrasing response, procedure for teaching, 


218-219 
Piano, 299 
and dance teacher, 28 
for improvisation, 413-421 
using, 414-416 
Pig in the Parlor, 363, 383 
Poems, children’s, 282-285, 289-290 
for older children, 290-294 
for younger children, 287-289 
Polka, 62, 360-364 
analysis, 133-134 
dances based on, 360-364, 376-378 
direction, 325 
music for, 424 
performance standards, 400 
teaching, 135 
variations, 134-135 
and younger children, 336 
Polka B, 363, 377 
Pop Goes the Weasel, 363, 371, 385 
Positions, closed, 120, 356 
dancing, 325 
open, 120 
Practice with patterns, 206-208 
Preparation for programs, 406-409 
Problem-solving, 20, 42 
and dance, 305-313 
Program pressures, 319 
Programs, dance, 405, 406-409 
Progress, rates of, 405-406 
Promenade, 326 
Properties, 66-69 
Pull, 149-150 
Pulse beats, 163 


реа standards, 393, 397-398, 
response to, 173-187 
Purposes, of child and teacher, 18 


Push, 148-149 
Put Your Little Foot, 363 


Question and Answer, 214 


Racket, The, 363, 378 


Radikalka, 363, 375 
Radiko, 363, 378 
Radio or Morse Code ‹ ‚ 214 
Readings, selected, 43 
Recordings, 297-298 
references for, 425-4 
sound effects, 300 
using, 426 
Records, annotated, 42‹ 
children’s, 28 
for dances, 359-360 
sound effects, 88 
Red River Valley, 363, 37 3 
Reel "Ет Down, 360, 361, 263, 370, 385 
References, annotated, 354 
Register, 414 
Reverse Ranks, 185 
Response, to accents, 189-20 
accompaniment, 191 
integrating, 221-222 
movements for, 190-191 
to musical phrasing, 217-222 
thythmic, 168-170 к 
to rhythmic patterns, 205-214, 394, 
398, 401 к 
Rheinlander Schottische, 363, 375 
Rhymes, nursery, 281, 286 
Rhythm, and dance, 161-162 
cumulative, 197-198; resultant, 198-199 
defined, 160 
and improvisation, 51 
sense of, 27-28, 161 
and sports, 160-161 
Rhythmic patterns, 205-213 
Rhythmic skills, performance standards, 
393-394, 397-398, 400-401 
Rhythms, 6, 159-160 
Rig-A-Jig-Jig, 363, 368, 383 
Road to the Isles, 361, 374 
Rock and Sway, 151 
Rocking, accompaniment for, 419 
Roll, 155 
Ropes, 68 
Round and Round the Village, 363, 366 
Rounds, 211, 212-213, 221, 274-275, 278 
Rufty-Tufty, 363, 386 
Run, accompaniment for, 417 
analysis, 108 
dances, 361-364, 367-368, 372-373 
music for, 422 
performance standards, 391, 394-395, 
399 


principles, 110 

34, 396, 400 

variations, 108-110 
Running among others, 60-61 
Rye Waltz, 363, 380 


Со Кошпа, 363, 368 
у Land, 363, 383 
ck, 363, 380 
‚ chromatic, 414 
ves, 67-68 
‚ 364, 370 
ottische, 61 
analysis, 129 
lances based on, 360-364, 373-376 
Нтесноп of, 325 
nusic for, 424 
performance standards, 396, 400 
teaching, 130 
variations, 130 
a chanteys, 277 
аѕопѕ, 239-243 
skerecka, 364, 378 
eliancica, 375 
cllinger’s Round, 364, 386 
equence, cuing, 344 
of parts, 259 
Self-Accompaniment, 178 
Serbian Kolo, 362, 375 
Sets, English country dancing, 131 
forming, 350-351 
longways, 343, 350 
square, 343, 350 
Seven Jumps, 364, 375 
Seven Steps, 364, 373 
Sextur, 364, 371 
Shadow Shapes, 73 
Shake Them ’Simmons Down, 
Shaking, 62-63 
Shape, defined, 
Sheehy, Emma, 
Sher, 364, 370 
Shoo Fly, 364, 383 
Shoot the Buffalo, 364 
Sicilian Circle, 361, 369 
Sicilian Tarantella, 364, 376 
Siebenschritt, 364, 373 
Signal, starting, 345-346 
Signal Lights, 70 
Sing a Song of Sixpence, 
Singing and dance, 265 
Sir Roger de Соуепеу, 385 
Sit, 152-153 
Skating Away, 364, 372 
Skills, rhythmic, 7. 
performance standards, 
398, 400-401 
Skip, accompaniment for, 417-418 
analysis of, 123 
dances based on, 
370-372 
music for, 423 
performance standards, 
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364, 383 


100 
12, 50-51 


364, 367 


393-394, 397- 


360-365, 367-368, 


392-393, 396 
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Skip—Continued 
teaching, 124 
variations, 124 

Skip, Anika, 362, 377 

Sky-Writing, 71 

Slide, accompaniment for, 417-418 
analysis, 122 
dances based on, 367-368, 370-372 
music for, 423 
performance standards, 392, 396 
teaching, 123 

Snail, The, 364, 367 

Soljancica, 364, 375 

Song(s), American folk and traditional, 

276 


/ 
approach and older children, 274-275 
to avoid, 267 
books, 273-274, 279 
combinations, 275 
contemporary, 278 
dances, 344 
defined, 354 
interpreting, 265-269 
movement, 76-79 
of and about other countries, 276-277 
and pieces (action), 429-431 
work, cowboy and sea chanteys, 277 
See also Dance songs 
Songs, Guessing, 214 
Sounds, 88-89 
for dance-making, 285-286 
musical, 299-300 
of percussion instruments, 252-253 
Space, analyzed, 56-57 
control of, 48-49 
effective use of, 312-313 
and rounds, 275 
Space pattern, defined, 100 
Space relationships, 324-325 
Space-W riting, 71 
Spanish Circle, 364, 380 
Spanish Waltz, 364, 380 
Speed, controlling, 49 
Sports, movements, 65-66 
and rhythm, 160-161 
Spring, 242-243 
Square, 192 
Square dances, 
position, 12 
Squares, 361-365 
Staccato, 414 
Start, signal for, 
Step-hop, 61 
analysis, 127 ша 
dances based оп, 360-364, 373-376 
direction of, 325 
music for, 
performance standards, 


American, 384-385 


345-346 


396, 400 
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Step-hop—Continued 
teaching, 128-129 
variations, 128 
Step a Song, 210 
Step, swinging into, 346 
Stepping a Rhythmic Phrase, 214-215 
Steps, accompaniment for, 418 
Stop time, 415 
Stories for dance ideas, animals, 244-245 
autumn, 239 
circus, 247 
general interest, 250-251 
occupations, 248-249 
Out West, 249 
spring, 242 
story book people, 250 
summer, 243 
transportation, 248 
winter, 240-241 
world, 244 
Stretch, 145-146 
Strike, 150 
Striking, accompaniment for, 419 
Straw Cutter, 361, 374 
Successive Accents, 202 
Suggestions for exploration, 46-47 
Summer, 243 
Surprise, sounds for, 421 
Swaying, accompaniment for, 419 
Swedish Varsovienne, 379 
Sweet Kate, 364, 386 
Swing, 147-148 
Swinging, accompaniment for, 419 
Swiss Changing Dance, 364, 376 
Swiss Schottische, 364, 376 
Syncopation, 164-165 
and accompaniment, 175 
activities for, 193-201 
and beginners, 206 


Tag Games, 220 

Tancuj, 364, 376 

Tantoli, 364, 378 

Tap dance, 8 

Теасһег(8), as accompanist, 253, 345 

See also Improvisation 

approach, 97 
чуру 14-15 
and creativity, 21, 22-24 
dance, 9, 13 
and dance-making, 228-230, 237 
and direction, 43-45 
and emotional climate, 17-18 
imagery of, 55, 82, 83 
and improvement, 59 
interpreting dance descriptions, 338-339 
and knowledge of dance, 10, 11-12 
music, 14, 344 = 


Teacher(s)—Continue 
and note values, 150 
and older children, 2 
and piano, 28 
principles for teaching -119, 320- 

321 
purpose, 33 
qualities needed, 26-2 
readings for, 435-440 
role of, 41-42 
and working groups, 25 
and younger children, 2 

Teaching, conditions, 389 
preliminary, 342-343 
principles for, 118-119, 529-321 

See also Teacher 

Television slogans, 289 

Tempest II, The, 364, 385 

Tempo, 57 
for demonstration, 343 

Ten Little Indians, 364, 368 

Ten Pretty Girls, 362, 369 

Terms, defined, 354-356 
musical, 413-416 

Teton Mountain Stomp, 364, 378 

Thady You Gander, 364, 373 

Thanksgiving, 240 

The More We Get Together, 364, 383 

Thread Follows the Needle, The, 360, 364, 

366 


Three Blind Mice, 364, 370 

% run, analysis, 125-126 
dances based оп, 372-373 
music for, 422, 424 
performance standards, 396, 400 
teaching, 126 
variations, 126 

Tideo, 364, 382 

Time, analyzed, 56-57 
and dance periods, 15 
keeping, 167 

Timing, 346 
defined, 100 

Tone clusters, 414 

Touch Chant, 181 

Toy instruments, 251 

Traffic Cop, 178 

Transportation, 248 

Trill, 415 

Trios, 328-330, 350, 355, 356 

Triplet, 184 

Troika, 364, 373 

Tropanka, 364, 376 

Tscherkessia, 361, 369 

Таш, 131, 132 

Turn Around Me, 364, 373 

Turn the Glasses Over, 364, 366 

Turning, direction of, 325-326 


Twist, 146-147 
Two 1 d Gents Cross Over, 362, 364, 
Two- analysis, 131 


дат based оп, 361-364, 376-378 
direction of, 325 

music for, 424 

per’ mance standards, 400 

te g, 132-133 

۷ ms, 131-132 


Up beat, 189 

Vi „f creative dance, 225-226 
Үз: Чоп, exploring, 101-102 
Varsouvianna, 364, 379 
Varsoviana, 379 


Varsovienne, 364, 379 

У : Waltz, 364, 380 
Vietory March, 364, 383 
Virginia Reel, 355, 364, 385 
Visualizing music, 222 
Vocabulary, dance, 47 


Valk, accompaniment for, 416 
analysis, 106 
dances based on, 360-364, 366-367, 
369-370 
music for, 422 
performance standard, 
principles, 108 
variations, 106-107 
Walking in the Ring, 364, 367 
Waltz, analysis, 138 
dances based on, 361-364, 379-380 
music for, 424 
peasant, 138 
performance standards, 
teaching, 139 
variations, 138-139 
Viennese, 138 


391, 394, 399 


400 
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Waltz balance, analysis, 136 
dances based on, 379-380 
music for, 424 
performance standards, 396 
teaching, 137 
variations, 136-137 
Waltz run, see three-quarter run 
Waltz Valeta, 364, 380 
We Won't Go Home Till Morning, 
386 
What Shape Are You In?, 71 
Wheat, The, 365, 372 
When Johnny Comes 
365, 385 
Wheel, 186 
Whirling, accompaniment for, 420 
Wild Irishmen II, 363, 383 
Winter, 86, 240-242 
Word Game, 70-71 
Work, movements, 65-66 
songs, 277 


365, 


Marching Home, 


Yankee Doodle, 365, 372 
Younger children, approach to dance- 
making, 233-239 
audiences, 23, 406, 409 
dance poems, 287-289 
dance songs, 267-270 
dances for, 120, 366-368 
and imagery, 81-84 
movement exploration, 305-306 
movement songs for, 76-79, 270-273 
records for, 430 
selecting dances for, 334-335 
steps for, 120, 366-368 


teacher, 27, 29 
Young People’s Record Club, 429-430 


Zigzag, 192 
Zoo, 245 
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terial and a reorganization of some of the 
old. There are twelve new “movement 
games,” as well as several new “rhythmic 
games,” bringing the total of the latter 
to thirty-two. Part П of the book contains 
four new chapters on .Ехрепепсе іп 
Dance Movement which stress movement 
exploration from many approaches, as 
well as a discussion of method. In the new 
organization, skills of Dance Movement 
and Dance Rhythm precede the parts of 
the book concerned with Making and 
Learning Dances. There are also many 
new illustrations, a revised record listing, 
and new stories, songs, and poems to in- 
tegrate with creative dance. With these 
changes the book becomes invaluable to 
dance instructors of all age levels, from 
elementary through college, as well as for 
teachers-in-training. 
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